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FOREWORD. 


This Report describes in some detail the work of the several 
Departments of the Civil Administration of Palestine during the 
period from its inception on July 1st, 1920, to December 31st, 
1921. During that time, upon the foundations laid by the 
previous Military Administration, a complete system of govern- 
ment was set up. The essentials of a State—public security, 
the administration of justice, and a sound public finance—were 
provided. Health, education, agriculture, trade, communica- 
tions, have been the objects of much activity on the part of the 
Government. The country has responded, and it shows signs 
of entering upon a period of prosperous development. 


Finance.—The cost of the civil administration is defrayed 
from the local revenues. The Turkish taxes have been con- 
tinued, but many of their more objectionable features have been. 
removed. The system of tithe collection has been reformed. 
The heavy tax upon fish has been abolished, and with it the 
practice of farming out its collection. Certain customs duties 
have been largely reduced, particularly those upon building 
materials and live-stock. The oppressive Tobacco Monopoly 
has been abolished. As a consequence the price of tobacco to 
the consumer has fallen considerably, although at the same time 
the Government has derived an increase of revenue. The culti- 
vation of tobacco, mostly for local consumption, has begun all 
over Palestine, and several cigarette factories and subsidiary 
enterprises have been started. The system of Municipal Finance 
is gradually being reformed. The principle of the House-rate, 
introduced by the Military Administration, is being extended to 
all the towns. The Octroi has been abolished and an equivalent 
revenue provided for the municipalities from other sources. 


Public Security.—A police force of 1,160 men, drawn from the 
various sections of the population, has been established. At the 
outset its efficiency was not high, but under the influence of its 
British officers and with the provision of a Traiming School, its 
standard has greatly improved. In addition, a local Gen- 


;darmerie has been created, also drawn from the various elements 


of the population and commanded by British officers. This 
force, which at present numbers 500 men, promises to be a very 
efficient body. The military garrison is provided by His 
Majesty’s Government. The cost, in round figures, amounted 
to £4,000,000 in 1921-2%, and is estimated at £1, 500 000 for 
1922-23. It is hoped considerably +o reduce this figure im sub- 
sequent years. The people of Palestine have been liberated 
from the oppressive Turkish system of conscription. 


Justice.—An efficient judicature and magistracy have been 
established, an account of which will be found in the body of the 
Report. 
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Public Health.—In no Department of Government have more 
active measures been taken than in that of sanitation, and a 
marked improvement in the sanitary condition of the towns and 
in the health of the population is already beginning to appear. 
A vigorous campaign is being conducted against malaria and 
against trachoma, the two scourges of Palestine. Water- 
supplies are being improved wherever practicable. Serious 
epidemics of disease have been fortunately absent. 


Education.—The population, of all races, shows a keen desire 
for the opportunities of education. The Government is carrying 
out a programme which in four years will cover the whole 
country with primary schools. The buildings are provided by 
the locality, and the cost of maintenance is borne by the Govern- 
ment. In pursuance of this programme, seventy-five new 
schools were opened in the year 1921, and there is a keen com- 
petition for priority among the towns and villages. Training 
‘colleges for male and female teachers have been opened. 
Financial assistance on a modest scale has been given to the 
voluntary schools. 


Agriculture.—A Department of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
been created which, within the limits of its resources, has done 
much useful work. But the limitations of the Palestine budget 
have not yet permitted this Department to be developed to the 
degree which the needs of the country, overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural in character as it is, imperatively require. One of the 
first conditions of agricultural progress is, however, the settle- 
ment of land titles, which have been left by the Turkish régime 
often in a condition of chaos. A land survey of the whole 
country has been begun; an effective register of ownership is 


being commenced ; Land Courts have been established ; and the © 


confusion is gradually being cleared away. Over a large area in 
the northern part of the Jordan Valley, a special cause of dis- 
agreement as to land title existed and was a cause of unrest, the 
people not having definitely admitted the claim of the Turkish 
Government to the ownership of the land. An _ equitable 
settlement has now been reached, the cultivators having been 
granted the right to recover the ownership which they lost many 
years ago on conditions of payment, regarded as satisfactory both 
by themselves and by the Government. 


Communications.—The whole of the railways of Palestine have 
deen taken over by the Administration, and are operated without 
financial loss. Many necessary works of construction have been 
carried out, and a considerable quantity of rolling-stock has 
been purchased. The Public Works Department has been 
engaged upon an extensive programme of road construction and 
repair, and the main roads of the country are now, with a few 
exceptions, in good order. It has not yet been possible, on 
account of financial considerations, to extend the existing port 
facilities, which undoubtedly leave much to be desired. The 
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Post Office pays its way and is improving in efficiency. A public 
telephone system has been initiated and is developing with 
rapidity. 


Miscellaneous.—The Report gives a full account of the work- 
ing of the Advisory Council and of the activities of the remaining 
Departments of the Administration—Trade and Industry, | 
Immigration and Travel, Labour and Antiquities. Archo- 
logical research is active in Palestine and a National Museum 
has been inaugurated on a small scale. 

The control of the valuable Moslem endowments (Wagq/fs), and 
of the Moslem Religious Courts, has been delegated by the 
Administration to a Moslem Supreme Council, elected by the 
Moslem population under the provisions of a law which was 
framed by their own representatives and promulgated by the 
Government. To this body have also been transferred valuable 
Wagqf revenues which had been sequestrated by the Turkish 
Government 80 years ago. 

In accordance with the policy, adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government and the principal Allied Powers, of favouring the 
establishment in Palestine of a Jewish National Home pro- 
vided that nothing should be done to prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of the non-Jewish gopulation, the Hebrew 
language has been granted an official status, and is used by the 
Administration in the districts where there is a considerable 
Jewish element. Jewish, and other, immigration has been per- 
mitted up to the capacity of the country to absorb additional 
population. During the period under review, 17,000 immigrants 
entered the country, almost all of whom were Jews. Owing, 
however, to large losses through death and emigration during 
the War it is doubtful whether the Jewish population of 
Palestine is now much greater, if at all, than it was in 1914. 
But there are no accurate population statistics for either period. 
A number of new industrial enterprises have been started by 
Jews, and some considerable areas of land have been purchased 
by Jewish organisations. Care has been taken, by those 
organisations themselves under the supervision of the local 
officers of the Administration, that in no case shall hardship be 
caused to any cultivators who may have been in occupation of 
portions of the land so purchased. The Government has not 
otherwise intervened in the matter, and the sale and purchase 
of land are entirely free. In addition to the various measures 
which have been carried into actual operation during this first 
period of the new Administration, plans have been prepared, and 
in many cases the preliminary steps have been taken, for effecting 
progress in other directions as soon as financial and other con- 
siderations allow. It may be hoped that future Reports will be 
able to record the accomplishment of the measures that are in 
view. 
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REPORT ON PALESTINE ADMINISTRATION. 
July, 1920—December, 1921. 


J.—FINANCIAL. 


(A) GENERAL. 


Under Turkish rule the finances of the Sanjaq of Jerusalem 
were directly controlled by the Ministry of Finance at 
Constantinople, while the Sanjaqs of Nablus and Acre were 
administered from Beirut, the capital of the Vilayet of Syria, 
On the occupation of Palestine by the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, Jerusalem, Nablus, and Acre were combined into one 
financial unit. 


Taxes in force under fhe Turkish Government prior to the 
_ entry of Turkey into the War have been continued, with the 
exception of several minor unremunerative and oppressive 
imposts which have been either modified or abolished. 

The taxes assigned to the Ottoman Public Debt under the 
Decree of Moharram, 1881 (A.H. 1299), and its amendments 


are still collected, as is mentioned later, by the Debt officials. All 


receipts to the 31st March, 1921, together with the net collections 
of: tithes assigned to kilometric guarantees and a 3 per cent. 
customs surtax on imports, are held in deposit by the Palestine 
Government. From the lst April, 1921, these receipts are 
amalgamated with the general revenues of Palestine. 


The financial transactions of the Trans-jordania Government 
are not incorporated in Palestine accounts, and advances made 
by Palestine before the Ist April, 1921, have been recovered 
from the Parliamentary grant-in-aid to Trans-jordania for the 
year 1921-22. An agreement has been made for refunding 
customs dues levied by Palestine on goods in transit to Trans- 
jordania, with effect from 1st March, 1920. | 


The Military Administration had made an agreement with the 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank on the 18th June, 1919, for granting loans 
to genuine cultivators for the purpose of agricultural improve- 
ments. The loans are secured by immovable property mortgaged 
to Government, or by the hypothecation of crops. The Military 
Administration guaranteed the loans and interest, and the col- 
lection and repayment of instalments to the Bank on due dates. 
This scheme has been continued by the Civil Administration 
pending the establishment of a Mortgage Bank. 
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(B) REVENUE. 
The following statement shows the total revenue under the 
various heads from Ist July, 1920, to the 3lst- March, 1921 :— 


Heads of Revenue. £E. milliémes. 
I.—Customs .... ... %272,600.248 
II.—Port, Harbour, Wharfage, Lighthouse, 
and Quarantine Dues .. ; =a 5 551.002 


III.—Licences, Excise and Internal Revenue 336 675.807 
IV.—Reimbursements, Payments for Specific 


Services and Fees of Court . ...  65,687.384 
V.—Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones J. = 65,964,725 © 
VI.—Railways... ... 818,502,591 

VIT.—Agricultural Department .. ; ui 997.469 
VITI.—Rents of Government Property .. ... 988,547.681 
IX .—Miscellaneous oaH - ese 4 ,001.040 
Total... sou ..  &£H.1,108 527.947 


(C) ISXPENDITURE. 


The following table shows the total expenditure under the 
various heads from 1st July, 1920, to the 3lst March, 1921 :— 


Heads of Expenditure. £E. milliémes. 
I.—Pensions ... ioe 9 175.515 
II.—Public Debt and Loan Charge... Sas 1,041.081 

ITI.—His Excellency the re Commissioner 
TV.—Civil Secretary ... ste ; ois ; 104,906.781 
V.—District Administration... jas 
VI.—Legal Secretary ... er bet ee Lae : 
VII.—Land Registry as ste one \ HOS Ovo ute 
VITI.—Survey Department ua 5 958.446 
IX.—Land Department and Land Com- 

mission 2.876.775 

X.—Treasury ... . = — Y 
XI.—Financial Secretary ie fe 36,146.570 

XII.—Controller of Stores Department ae 
XIII.—Customs and Revenue Department ... 55 506.998 
XIV.—Department of Commerce and emacs: 1,959.811 
XV.—Ports and Lights rere ier rae 10,511.938 
XVI.—Department of Public Health . H3 118 239.919 
XVII.—Education Department .. es 48 827.004 
XVITI.—Agriculture and Fisheries Department — 80,270.483 
XIX.—Public Security and Prisons ... Me 205 ,138.149 
XX.—Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones _... 53,796.369 

XXI. —Railways eee siti 305 676.986 - 

XXII.—Department of Immigration and Travel 9 350.010 
XXIIT.—Department of Antiquities 4 359.199 
XXTV.—Public Works Department... be 153 ,660.126 
TOTAL ... he £.1,228 097.178 
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Ottoman taxation embraces a peculiarity which does not exist 
in other countries. A number of lucrative and important imposts 
are collected by the Administration of the Public Debt, the 
receipts appearing in the State accounts but being retained by 
the Debt. Any balances, which may exist after the amounts due 
to the bondholders have been set aside, are distributed in varying 
proportions between the State and the Debt. The enforcement 
of the taxation laws is carried out through the medium of the 
Courts, to whom the Debt officials have recourse. Thus there are 
two revenue collecting agencies operating side by side. Owing to 
the Mandate not having been promulgated, the Director of 
Revenue exercises a general supervision over the Debt Agencies, 
who look to their headquarters in Constantinople for administra- 
tive orders. The Palestine Administration has, however, in 
certain instances ameliorated the more oppressive taxes, such as 
the Fish Tax, collected by the Debt. 


(D) OTTOMAN TAXES COLLECTED. 


The following taxes collected by this Government were col- 
lected by the Ottoman Government before our Occupation :— 


(i) Immovable Property Tax (Werko).—All property, whether 
built upon or otherwise, is subject to a tax varying according to— 
the nature of the property of from 4 per mille to 10 per mille of 
the capital value as ascertained by assessment commissions. 
The valuation of property in Palestine was carried out some 
twenty-five years ago, and is therefore an obsolete assessment, 
being both ‘inaccurate and under-valued. The Ottoman 
authorities were fully aware of the annual loss in revenue through 
this cause, and endeavoured to remedy it by increasing the rates 
of taxation by arbitrary additions. Thus, by the outbreak of war, 
additional payments of 56 per cent. in the case of land, and 51 per 
cent. in the case of building property were demanded. These 
additions are maintained, but the increase in the value of property 
since the War makes a new valuation of all immovable property 
a matter of necessity in the near future. This especially applies 
to building property in the towns of Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa, 
where the annual value has increased in some cases by 300 per 
cent. On properties being transferred or conveyed, new assess- 
ments are made and inserted in the registers. 


The Ottoman Government promulgated, on the 14th June, 
1910 (1826 A.H.), a new law which imposed a tax ‘on buildings 
based, not upon a capital value, but upon a rental value of 
property. The rate of assessment was in the case of factories, 
industrial institutions, and mills, 9 per cent., and for all other 
buildings, 12 per cent. The new tax cancels the werko on build- 
ings (but not on land) and the additions to the tax, but it was 
never imposed in Palestine, and has not, therefore, been enforced 
by the British Administration. 
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The actual assessment of Werko (land and _ buildings) for 
Palestine is approximately £.146,000, but of this amount the 
Turks collected about half; and under present conditions it is not 
possible to bring the receipts from this tax to within a reasonable 
figure of the assessment. Moreover, the effects of the War have 
resulted in numerous buildings and orchards being ruined. Thus, 
at Gaza the whole town is practically in ruins and is being but 
slowly rebuilt ; in the Jaffa district valuable orange orchards were 
mutilated, and in the Tulkeram district numerous farms were 
completely destroyed. Again, property owners, formerly 
wealthy, have in many cases been reduced to a state approaching 
destitution, and are unable to realise or to find a market for 
their land. 


(ii) Tithes (Ushur).—The system of the Tithe dates from the 
Qoran. Originally one-tenth of the crop was taken in_ kind. 
Ottoman Legislation, through financial necessity, has increased 
this rate to one-eighth or 124 per cent. Tithes were farmed out 
at the time of the British Occupation, and were a source of much 
abuse and imposition. The rich man rarely, if ever, paid his fair 
assessment; and the loss of revenue from this evasion was made 
good by overcharging his poorer neighbours. The Turkish 
Government, in accepting the final highest bid for a village or 
locality, was only interested in so far as the full collection of the 
sum due to them was paid. Any sum over and above this went 
into the contractor’s pocket, and, in practice, by a division of 
spoil between the contractor, the rich landowner, and Mukhtar, 
great pressure could be, and was, exerted upon the peasantry. 

Upon the Occupation the system: of tithing was continued, but 
the contractor was eliminated, and direct assessment* and 


a 


* As from the assessment of winter tithes from May-July, 1922, changes 
in the collection and the method of estimation have been introduced 
pursuant to the recommendations of a Commission specially appointed 
for the purpose :— 

(a) Committees are constituted in each district of representatives of 
local Agricultural Committees, and agriculturists, nominated by 
District Governors, which advise the latter on tithes questions, 
particularly the determination of redemption prices for 
products other than those enumerated in paragraph (c). They 
also prepare lists of estimators from which are chosen the 
salaried estimators of the Commissions of Assessment. 

(b) If official assessment has not begun by the 25th day after notifica- 
tion that crops are ready on the threshing floor, cultivators 
may thresh and winnow them, the amount of tithe being fixed 
by the District Governor in Committee on the basis of the 
assessment submitted by the representatives of the cultivators. 

(c) For wheat, barley, durra, olives, grapes and oranges, to secure 
uniformity throughout the country the Director of Revenue 

fixes the redemption prices. 

(dé) Stamp duties upon receipts issued by Mukhtars for tithe monies 
are cancelled. 

{e) Tithes due from institutions, companies and communities are 
collected directly by local Revenue officials. 
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collection of tithe inaugurated. The tithe of one-eighth, forinerly 
taken in kind : 


(1) 1s now collected in money ; 

(2) 1s assessed in kilograms; 

(3) the list of prices fixed and a statement of assessment is 
posted in each village ; 

(4) appeals against the redemption price are heard by a 
special committee appointed by the District Governor, 
whose decision is final. Such appeals must be lodged 
within ten days from the publication of the redemption 
price. 

Redemption prices are fixed by the Department of Revenue 
after consultation with District Governors, who, in turn, obtain 
the opinions of local councils, Mukhtars, notables, big farmers, 
etc., fixing the redemption price slightly below the local market 
price. 


Comparison of redemption prices. 














—— 1919. ! 1920. 1921. 
PT, PT. PT. 
Wheat per kilo 2.2 2.25 1.4 
Barley ‘3 abe a5 1.2 1.3 | 0.7 
Durra (Indian corn) per kilo. L.2 1.2 ! 0.75 
Simsim (Sesame) - he 4.8 5. | 3.2 
Oranges per case see ise sat 12. 10. 14. 
Olive Oil per kilo. 12 9. ! 7. 
3 





The collection of the redemption price is not made from each 
individual cultivator, but from the Mukhtar, who signs an agree- 
ment or ‘‘ promissory note ’’ whereby he undertakes to collect 
the entire amount due from his village against a rebate of 2 per 
cent. of the amount collected. The amount may be settled in 
three monthly instalments. Arrears due after this period are 
subject to 9 per cent. interest. The promissory notes signed by 
Mukhtars are subject to the proportional stamp fees as set out 
in Article 11 of the Ottoman Stamp Law of 1906. This system 
of collection has worked well on the whole though it possesses 
many obvious defects, since it provides opportunities for 
malpractices by an unscrupulous Mukhtar. 


Tithe is taken on cereals, fruits, and vegetables. Barley and 
wheat are estimated and assessed during the months of April, 
May and June. Durra (Indian corn) is assessed in July and early 
in August. The produce of lands which are of the mulk, or 
freehold category, are exempted when enclosed to the extent of 
less than one donum. Other mulk lands in the vicinity of towns 
also enjoy immunity from tithe, but they are subject to a higher 
rate for land tax, viz. 10 per mille with additions amounting to 
56 per cent. of the original tax. 
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Seasonal variations in crops necessitate two separate and annual 
assessments, the first during the months of April, May and June, 
known as the “‘ Winter Tithe,’’ and the second during July and 
August, known as the ‘‘ Summer Tithe.’’ Fruits, such as grapes, 
pomegranates, pears, etc., are assessed in the main during the 
last period. Separate estimations are carried out on early winter 
vegetables, cabbages, cauliflowers, etc., during November, 
December and January. 

An estimating commission is composed of a Government 
representative, a clerk and a village elder, the two former being 
salaried officials of the Government. It assesses the crops in an 
allocated ‘‘ circle’’ or zone. Control is exercised by special 
control commissions, which are again further controlled by Tithe 
Inspectors of the Directorate of Revenue. The number of circles 
for the whole country was, in 1920, one hundred and twenty-one, 
and in 1921 one hundred and ninety. 

The estimation of crops is carried out in some instances by 
assessing the standing crops; in others crops are assessed on the 
threshing floor, the choice of either method being left to the 
District Governor’s discretion. During 1920-21 Beersheba was 
estimated on standing crops, but all other districts were assessed 

on the threshing floor. 
| The assessment for tithe amounted in 1919 to £K.273,000, in 
1920 to £E.488,600 and in 1921 to £E.292,000. 

The above figures include tithes which are assigned to Moslem 
religious endowments (Awqaf). 

The Government continue to carry out the provisions of the 
‘Ottoman Tithe Laws of 1889 and 1891, which, in so far as the 
theory of tithing is concerned, are adequate. The Ottoman 
<lecree exempting vineyards planted with American stock for u 
period of ten years from the date of planting has been reinstituted 
by a Public Notice dated the 25th September, 1920. This 
measure is deservedly popular, as it affords encouragement to 
growers to plant the best species of vines. 

Cotton is-exempted from the payment of tithe for a period of 
two years by Public Notice dated the 15th February, 1921; and 
certain vegetables, such as vegetable marrow, have also been 
exempted. ands which are leased by or through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for crop experimentation, are immune from 
the payment of tithe. 

Experiments have been made with a view to reforming the 
present system of tithe assessment and collection, but it was 
considered desirable to investigate the matter more fully in order 
to secure the amelioration of such conditions as may be con- 
sidered burdensome to the cultivator, and a Commission has been 
appointed for that purpose. 


(ui) Antmal Tax (Aghnam).—This tax, like the tithe, is a - 
relic of Islamic legislation, dating back to the early days of the 
Mohammedan conquests. During the months of February and 
March, sheep, goats, camels, buffaloes and pigs are enumerated | 


12 
by tax-collectors. The numbers are then checked by special 
officials. 


The following animals are taxed at the rates mentioned per 
head :— 


Sheep P.T. 4.8, goats 4.8, camels 12, buffaloes 12, pigs 9. 


Camels used solely for the purpose of ploughing are exempted 
from this tax. 


Table showing the number of animals enumerated. 





1918-19. 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 192 1-22. 








Sheep _... ux is or 56,012 201,000 262,400 220,251 
Goats... a si ca 56,012 315,00 271,750 358,593 
Camels ... ae aes sin 2,239 14,500 9,000 17,978 
Buffaloes ous sie eas 1 500 620 1,007 

' Pigs oe -! ae ait — } — — 10 
Total ... a i 58,252 531,000 543,770 597,839 





(iv) Stamp Fees.—There are two sources from which this kind 
of revenue is drawn :— 


(a) The Ottoman Stamp Law of 1906, replacing earlier 
legislation relating to stamp fees ; 


(b) the ‘* Timbre du Hejaz.”’ 


The Law of 1906 establishes a multiplicity of fees upon docu- 
ments of every conceivable kind. This constitutes a very irksome 
and vexatious 1mpost, fallmg mostly upon the non-rural in- 
habitants, but its incidence cannot be said to be oppressive since 
townspeople escape the payment of tithes and, in general, are 
lightly taxed. 

By the Decree of Muharram, 1881, the revenues accruing from 
this source form a portion of the revenues of the Ottoman Public 
Debt Administration (see below). ‘The law is divided into two 
sections, one dealing with the ‘‘ ismbre ancién,’’ and the 
other known as the “ timbre a surcharge.’’ Great confusion 
exists in the minds of the public as to the terms of the law and 
the fees imposed. 


Certain items of the law have been cancelled and others 
modified; thus, the fees imposed upon passports, visés and 
laissez-passers, railway tickets, land transfers, mortgages and 
sales of lands have been cancelled or amalgamated into a new 
scale of duties. 


The ‘‘ Timbre du Hejaz ’’ was created to provide funds for the 
- construction of the Hejaz Railway. It is, for the most part, a 
surtax upon documents to which the Law of 1906 is already 
applicable. The receipts do not form a portion of the revenues 
of the Ottoman Public Debt. 
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The revision of both stamp duties is now under consideration, 
and in the near future they will be amended and amalgamated 
into one scale of fees. 


(EE) THe OTTOMAN PuBLIC DEBT ADMINISTRATION. 


The Decree of Muharram, 1881, instituted the Council of the 
Administration of the Public Debt. This body was charged with 
the collection of the revenues assigned to meet the obligations due 
by the Turkish Government to the foreign bondholders. The 
revenues ceded to it included, among others, ‘* the five revenues ”’ 
receivable from salt, stamp duties, wine and spirit licences and 
excise dues, fisheries and silk ; the proceeds of the sale of and tithe 
upon tobacco; and the surtax of 3 per cent. upon the ad valorem 
customs import duties; licences for shooting game and selling 
tombak. | 

A considerable portion of the most lucrative imposts is 
assigned to the Administration of the Debt, who are responsible 
for the collection or supervision of these revenues. By the 
Treaty of Sévres the Mandatory Powers of the Occupied Terri- 
tories are responsible for the payment of an annual sum, which 
is to be fixed by an international financial commission sitting in 
Constantinople. The revenues ceded to the Public Debt then 
become a portion of the ordinary revenues of the Mandatory 
State. The Treaty gave the date from which this arrangement 
would commence as the Ist March, 1920. The collection of the 
ceded revenues is in the hands of the Public Debt Agents, whose 
representatives are to be found at the headquarters of each 
Ottoman Qaza, but the net receipts are credited to the Govern- 
ment of Palestine. Excluding the 3 per cent. addition to the 
import duties, which is dealt with elsewhere, the following 
summary will outline briefly the nature of the assigned taxes :— 


(a)' Salt—The mining or evaporation of salt is the monopoly 
of the Debt. Its agents are responsible for its sale to the 
public at a rate which is fixed at a charge calculated per kilo- 
gram to cover all expenses plus a tax of six and a half milliémes. 

All salt which has not passed through the Debt Agencies, who | 
issue permits (tezkerés), is lable to confiscation as contraband. 
The supply of salt for Palestine is obtained from the rich deposits: 
around the Dead Sea and by importation from Egypt. 

(b) Stamp Duties.—(See above.) 

(c) Wine and Spirit Licences and Excise Duties.—The licence 
for the sale of wines and spirits is applicable to hotels, clubs, 
shops, restaurants, cafés, or any places where alcoholic beverages 
are sold in open measure. The licensing fee is calculated upon 
the rental value of the space utilised for sale or drinking pur- 
poses, and varies from 84 per cent. to 25 per cent. according to 
the class of the establishment. The Excise Duty is termed 
resm-i-miri, in contradistinction to resm-i-bé‘, or licensing 
fee. It is leviable on all producers. Elaborate regulations are 
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laid down by the Ottoman laws of August 14th, 1881, and 
August 13th, 1912, which fix the duty at 30 per cent. on the 
prices of all alcoholic beverages, excepting wine and beers which 
pay 15 per cent., and a tax of P.T.1875 on each kilo. of pure 
alcohol. The price is established on the basis of the current 
market price. 

The heavy Excise Duties upon locally produced beverages are 
detrimental to the interests of Palestinian producers, as imported 
wines and spirits are subject to an ad valorem import duty of 11 
per cent. only. Upon wine exported abroad a rebate of one-half 
of the Excise Duties paid is granted, upon a certificate of arrival 
ere country of destination being presented to the agents of 
the Debt. 


(d) Fisheries.—The taxes upon the fishing industry are two, 
viz., a licence and a tax upon the catch. 

The licensing fee is P.T.10 per annum and is leviable upon 
all persons fishing on seas, lakes or rivers. The tax is 20 per 
cent. of the auction price of the fish, which must be sold by 
public auction under the supervision of the Debt agents. The 
tax was usually farmed out. 

Owing to numerous complaints being received as to the high 
price of fish the Debt Administration were informed in February, 
1920, that the system of contract would no longer be allowed, but 
that direct collection would be enforced. No improvement was 
maniiested in the prices of fish as a result of this reform, and by 
Public Notice, dated August 31st, 1920, the 20 per cent. tax was 
abolished. 


(e) Stlk.—No silk is produced in Palestine. 


(f) Game and Tombak Licences.—An annual licence of P.T. 
20 is chargeable for shooting game or birds, and a licence of 
£T.1 is payable by vendors selling Persian tombak. The sale of 
tombak grown in the Ottoman Empire is unrestricted. 


(g) Sale of and Tithe upon Tobacco.—The sale of tobacco in 
the Turkish Empire is a monopoly ceded to the Public Debt who, 
in turn, farmed out its rights and privileges to a company known 
as the ‘‘ Regie Co-intéressée des Tabacs de l’ Empire Ottoman.”’ 
This company, established in 1883, was given a concession for 
thirty years, which was renewed in 1913 for a further fifteen 
years. Questions have been raised, however, as to the validity 
of this renewal. It possesses the exclusive night of selling and 
manufacturing tobacco, cigarettes, cigars and snuff within the 
Ottoman Empire, and is given the control and supervision of all 
tobacco grown in Turkey. No grower can cultivate tobacco 
except by licence, and his produce is stored by the Regie officials, 
who may purchase such of the crop as they desire, the balance 
being available for export. To keep out the competition of foreign 
tobacco a surtax of 75 per cent. ad valorem is chargeable upon 
imported cigars and chewing tobacco, 100 per cent. on snuff, P.T. 
87.75 per kilo. on tobacco and P.T.131.625 per kilo. upon 
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cigarettes. A system of banderolles was an additional protection 
against contraband tobacco and cigarettes. 

The rights and privileges of the Tobacco Monopoly as set out 
in the Convention of the 4th August, 1913, were declared to be 
abrogated in Palestine as from the lst March, 1921, by Ordinance 
dated the 7th April, 1921. By this Ordinance the monopoly was 
abolished, the cultivation and sale of tobacco products being 
declared free. The following duty has been imposed :— 

A tax upon all tobacco and tombak grown in Palestine as 
follows :— 


£H..2 per donum (c. one-fourth of an acre) of land sown 
with Balad: tobacco or with tombak. 

£H.4 per donum of land sown with Turkish tobacco, with 
a minimum payment of P.T.50 in each case. This rate of 
£EH.4 has been reduced to £E.2 per donum for a period of 
two years. 


The institution of the Tobacco Monopoly was a constant source 
of grave irritation. The consumer was subject to high prices 
and restricted to the use of a few varieties of Turkish tobacco 
and cigarettes, while the would-be cultivator was prohibited 
altogether from the cultivation of tobacco, as Palestine was 
declared to be an area in which tobacco could not be grown. The 
abolition of the monopoly has been very popular. 


The following table shows the quantity and average value per 
kilogram of tobacco grown during the year 1921 :— 











Total Total Average value Average kilos. 
donums. kilos. per kilo. per donum. 
Baladi Tobacco... 1,3374 | ° 80,015 146 m/ms. 50 
Turkish Tobacco. 84 515 310 m/ms. 80 














The revenue from tobacco products from the date of the 
abolition of the Monopoly (1st April, 1921) to the 31st December, 
1921, is £H.146,202. The benefit to the consumer is typified by 
a fall in prices for both cigarettes and tobacco, which in December 
were retailed at an average of 70 and 84 per cent. respectively 
of the prices formerly charged. 

The receipts from the tobacco land tax are approximately 
£E.3,598 ; but for 1922 a large increase may be anticipated, as 
preparations are being made for the cultivation of tobacco on 
an extensive scale. The steady drop in the prices of the 
principal cereals, such as wheat and barley, and the difficulty in 
finding markets abroad for all agricultural produce, are likely to 
provide a great impetus towards the cultivation of tobacco. On 
the introduction of up-to-date methods of curing there is no 
reason why the varied soils and climates of Palestine should not 
prove capable of producing tobacco equal to the most favoured 
Turkish products. 
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(F) Orroman TaxEs Not ENFORCED. 


The more vexatious Ottoman taxes are not collected. The con- 
siderations governing the policy which decided their cancellation 
are the nature of the tax, the possible receipts, and the ex- 
penses incurred in collection. The following taxes have been 
abolished :— 


(i) Temettu or ‘‘ Droit des Patentes ’’ ; 

(ii) fees collected in heu of military service; 
(iui) tax in lieu of forced road labour ; 
(iv) certain small licensing fees. 


(G) REVENUES OF STATE DOMAINS. 


The receipts from State Domains comprise revenues from :— 


(i) Crown Lands ceded to the Ottoman Treasury by the 
Civil List, following the proclamation of the Con- 
stitution in 1908. ‘These Imperial domains were 
originally the private estates of the Sultans, acquired 
through feudal means or by purchase from their 
subjects. It is customary for such lands to be rented 
to individual cultivators or tnbal communities on the 
payment of 10 per cent. of the produce. The Revenue 
Department includes these lands within its assess- 
ment for tithe, the rate being 224 per cent., or 
124 per cent. tithe plus 10 per cent. rent. 

(ii) Lands which have been acquired: by the State through 
escheat or failure of heirs, or through lapse of 
cultivation. 

(iii) Building property constructed upon sites belonging to 
the State, such as the town of Beisan in Galilee 
and the village of Mukarraka in Gaza. 


Recetpts of the Department of Revenue. 





| 
Period April lst | Year ending Year ending 


— to December March 31st, , March 3lst, 
Stet, 1921, | 1921, | 1920. 
| £k. £k. | £k. 
House and Land Tax 92,088 119,741 126,631 
Tithes se ses Er 251,992 429,400 280,870 
Animal Tax a, oa 35,857 27,147 33,668 
Stamp Duty (Timbre du 27,344 15,732 9,109 
Hejaz). 
Tobacco Land Tax Re 3,598 — — 
State Domains __... ie 15,144 40,432 25,390 
Sundry Licences... ae 3,433 82 750 
Miscellaneous Receipts... 782 503 29 















——_— ce | cece cotter 


TOTAL... dies 430,239 633,037 476,447 
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Receipts of the Administration of the Ottoman Public Debt in 











Palestine. 
| For nine months | O.P.D.A. O.P.D.A. 
— ending 31st Financial Year| Financial Year 
December, 1921. 1920-21. 1919-20. 
£E. LE. £E. 

Salt .. 47,607 48,364 36,572 
Stamp Duty (Law of 1906) 16,970 16,944 12,706 
Wines and Spirits .. ss 17,993 23,431 30,822 
Distillers Licences.. 1,024 1,223 1,052 
Fishing and Game Licences 230 3,899 4,360 
Tombak Licences ... site 102 52 55 
Miscellaneous Receipts... 1,353 2,673 2,493 
TOTAL ... is 85,279 96,586 88,060 





(H) MUNICIPALITIES. 


There are twenty-two municipalities in Palestine. They 
pessess extensive powers as regards local taxation, but, 
as with the State system of taxation, there is a multi- 
plicity of small and often oppressive taxes and fees, which in the 
aggregate yield a small return. A Commission sat in November, 
1920, to review the sources of municipal revenue, the methods of 
collection, and to report what changes were desirable. The 
report of the Commission embodied many important recom- 
mendations, which are gradually being introduced as circum- 
stances appear desirable. 

Under the provisions of the Ottoman Municipal Tax Law of 
1915, municipalities may impose taxes on :— 

(i) Immovable property, including an addition to the State 
Werko Tax on buildings ; on the ground space of new 
buildings leviable once only ; on premises utilised for 
dispensing alcoholic beverages at the rate of 5 per cent. 
of the rental value ; on places of entertainment, etc. ; 
and 

(ii) on Movable property, including a tax of 24 per cent. 
on auction sales; a fixed tax per kilogram on in- 
flammable liquids ;-an ad valorem tax of 24 per cent. 
on all animal sales; a tax on road transport ; a Kantar 
tax, and various fees such as fees for slaughtering 
and on advertisements, etc. 


Other Ottoman Decrees authorise the collection of a fee on 
leases registered at the office of the municipality ; a tax on better- 
ment values, etc. 

The Military Administration of Palestine introduced two im- 

-portant innovations, which were based upon the provisions of 
the Ottoman Law of 1915. They were a general House Rate to 
replace the additional percentage made to the State Werko Tax, 
the addition being formerly credited to the local authorities ; 
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and an Octrot Duty. The institution of an Octrot Duty was 
primarily designed to find revenue for the increasing financial 
needs of municipalities, much of whose increased expenditure 
was demanded by the Army Medical Authorities to ensure the 
health of the troops billeted in town areas. Side by side with an 
Octrot Duty which was levied on all articles, foreign or other- 
wise, at the rate of 1 per cent. ad valorem, there existed, as 
already stated, a Kantar Tax, which is an Ottoman tax on 
articles and produce, imposed generally on cereals, levied on the 
basis of weight. A precedent was found in the Kantar Tax for 
the imposition of Octrot; but certain municipalities imposed 
both taxes, levying the Octrot Duty on foreign goods and the 
Kantar Tax on local produce. The utmost confusion existed in 
the minds of the public as to the nature of these imposts, and 
complaints as to irregularities in collection were frequent. This 
was the position of affairs existing as regards these two taxes 
when the Commission on the state of municipal taxation made 
their report. 

The House Rate is levied upon the rental value of all building 
property, including the value of the site. The rate introduced 
by the Military Administration in January, 1919, was supported 
by Ottoman precedent, and is assessed by a committee appointed 


by the Governor. It replaces the percentage added to the Werko 
Tax, and certain rates separately levied for street watering,. 


lighting and scavenging. The institution of the House Rate has 
been of the greatest possible benefit to municipalities, since it 


has provided a source of revenue, the incidence of which in the. 


first place falls upon occupiers, to meet the growing financial 
needs of local authorities for the reparation of roads, the con- 
struction of drainage and the provision of street lighting. The 
maximum rate at which the tax can be levied is 73 per cent. of 
the rental value. 

The recommendations of the Municipal Tax Commission which 
have so far been adopted are :— 

(i) The abolition of the Octrot Duty, Kantar Tax and the 
tax on inflammable liquids ; 

(ii) the substitution of the above by a separate duty to be 
levied upon foreign imports, the proceeds of the duty 
being credited to municipalities ; 

(iii) the amalgamation of the State and Municipal Road 
Transport Taxes into one tax. 


The Foreign Additional Import Duty Ordinance, 1921, 
imposes an ad valorem duty of 1 per cent. on all imported foreign 
urticles (except raw alcohol, petrol, benzine or any other liquid 
which is used for heating purposes), and on wines, spirits or 
other intoxicating drinks imported in bottle or barrel, in which 
case the duty is 2 per cent. In addition to the Foreign Addi- 
tional Import Duty, the Tobacco Taxation Amending Ordinance, 
1921, also levies a special duty of £T.5 per kilogram upon im- 
ported tobacco products, the proceeds of which are credited to 
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municipalities. ‘These two ordinances replace the Octrot Duty, 
the Kantar Tax and the tax on inflammable liquids. They 
abolish a system of local taxation which formed local customs 
barriers, which increased in price all articles of consumption in 
town areas and which imposed a tax upon agricultural products 
introduced into towns. ‘The taxes abolished were, moreover, in- 
convenient in collection and inequitable in incidence, falling with 
severity upon the poorer classes. For the financial year ended 
the 3lst March, 1922, it is estimated that a sum of £E.55,500 
will be collected by the new taxes. 

The Commission on Municipalities recommended that the law 
in regard to the licensing and regulation of road transport should 
be thoroughly revised and an amended scale of taxation intro- 
duced. The position was complicated and confused by a number 
of different enactments; the Ottoman Temettu Tax provided for 
certain taxes payable by drivers of vehicles; the Ottoman 
Municipal Tax Law introduced fuller taxes on motor vehicles 
and also on public carriages; while public notices issued by the © 
Palestine Military Administration imposed the duty of registra- 
tion on motor vehicles and required a driver’s licence. These 
different taxes and fees are now consolidated in one law. The 
fees vary from £E.3 per annum, which is charged for a carriage 
with a seating capacity of 1 to 5 persons, to £E.20, which is 
charged for a public motor vehicle with a seating capacity for 
over 12 persons. By the new Ordinance 75 per cent. of the 
receipts collected within municipal areas are allocated to 
Municipalities. ) 

The Ottoman Municipal Tax Law included among its fees a 
licensing fee chargeable upon all vessels plying between Turkish 
ports, or on inland seas, lakes and rivers. The Port Dues 
Ordinance, 1921, provides that this and other port duties shall 
be collected by the Government, and that half the receipts 
accruing from the registration of Palestinian vessels shall be 
credited to the Municipalities in whose area the fees are collected. 

The Palestine Government has, then, modified the existing 
Ottoman Laws in respect of local taxation by the institution of 
the Foreign Additional Import Duty Ordinance, the Road Trans- 
port Ordinance and the Port Dues Ordinance. 

The Military Administration authorised Municipalities to 
collect a House Rate and certain fees in connection with muni- 
cipal sanitation and the registration of public establishments for 
medical inspection purposes. The general attitude of the 
Government towards Municipalities may be indicated as 
follows :— 

The various Municipalities exist for local government of the 
towns and for the provision of such public services as may be 
required by their respective communities. They also serve as the 
collective mouthpiece of the people towards the District Gover- 
nors, and as the means for carrying out the general requirements 
of the Administration in such matters as sanitation, markets, etc. 
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They are permitted to carry out their functions as independently 
as possible, but it is at the same time essential that their activities 
should be carefully correlated with those of the district adminis- 
tration; and with this end in view each District Governor is 
responsible for the work of the local authorities within his District. 

The Municipalities are entirely responsible for their own 
finances. They cannot, however, levy any new contribution 
without the sanction of the High Commissioner, and an 
Ordinance to that effect. In the interests of the ratepayers it is 
requisite that their annual accounts should come under the review 
and scrutiny of the Governor of the District concerned; and for 
this purpose their annual estimates must receive the District 
Governor’s approval. 


Table of Municipal Receipts and Expenditure for the financial 
year ending 31st March, 1921. 


Municipality. Receipts. Expenditure. 
LE. LE. 
Beersheba District : 
Beersheba ... 1,754 1,633 
Galilee District: 
Nazareth 2, 285 2,253 
Safed 3,841 3,752 
Tiberias 6,396 6 282 
Beisan 1,424 1,218 
Gaza District: 
Gaza 6,025 4,647 
Mejdel 3,068 1,856 
Khan Yunis 1,514 680 
Jaffa District : 
Jaffa 29 3818 28 ,621 
Tulkeram 4,859 4,556 
Ramleh 2,,275 1,988 
Ludd 4 382 2,075 
Jerusalem District : | 
Jerusalem ... 40 3832 40,000 
Bethlehem ... 2,937 2,837 
Beit-Jala 895 485 
Hebron 3,652 3,122 
Ramallah 1,578 1,117 
Phenicia District : 
Haifa. 92,851 22,519 
Acre a 3,185 2,182 
Shefr Amr ... 679 628 
Samaria District : 
Nablus 9,654 9,158 
Jenin 6,559 6,554 
Grand Total . 159,463 148 ,763 
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(IL) LocaL CouNcILs. 


The need for extending local government to rural areas 
has long been a matter for consideration. Under the 
Turks a shadowy semblance of rural administration was 
provided for by the existence of Nahieh (sub-district) councils, 
but in practice the law was not carried out, and the majority 
of the population, who are rural, had no voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. There was also a provision whereby 
the Mukhtar of a village. assisted by elders, constituted a village 
council. Custom and tradition, however, has relegated to 
Mukhtars the functions of these councils. 


The Commission on Municipal Taxation pointed out the need 
for the establishment of subordinate local bodies in quarters 
within municipal areas which have a special character, and in 
larger villages outside municipal areas, which desire to have their 
own local authority, with greater powers and more representative 
constitution than the normal village organisation of Mukhtars. 
The Local Councils Ordinance, 1921,* enables the High Com- 
missioner on the recommendation of the Governor to grant to 
such villages the power of forming a Local Council, which will 
be able to impose certain taxes and exercise certain rights of 
local government. As regards quarters and suburbs within a 
municipal area, the Ordinance provides for the constitution of a 
Local Council which will be subordinate to the Municipality. 
The Local Council will be entitled to impose certain taxes 
additional to those of the Municipality, and will exercise certain 
of the rights of a Municipality which will be specially delegated 
to it by the order under which it is constituted. A Local Council, 
however, can only be set up in a quarter or suburb provided 
that the consent of the Municipality as well as the approval of 
the Governor is obtained. It remains under the general control 
and supervision of the Municipality, to whom it will submit 
its budget annually. 


(J) Mostem RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS. 


Moslem religious endowments (waqfs) are divided as regards 
their administration into two categories, those formerly ad- 
ministered or supervised by the Ottoman Ministry of Auqaf, and 
those which are completely independent of Government control. 
Of the endowments under the control of the Ministry there are 
two classes :— 


(i) Mazbuta waqfs, or wagfs administered and controlled 
directly by officials of the Ministry of Augaf; 





* During the period within which the Local Councils Ordiniance has 
been in operation, Local Councils have been created in the following ° 
places : — 

Faluja, Yebna, Esdud, Ighzim, Petach Tikvah, Richon-le-Zion, 
Rehoboth, Kalkilieh. Anebta, Taibeh, Bir Zeid, Bireh, Tel Aviv, 
Tershiha. 
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(ii) Mulhaga wagfs, or wagfs under the general supervision 
of the Ministry, but not under their direct administra- 
tion. This class of foundation is a family settlement 
corresponding in general with an English trust. 

Under the Turkish régime the administration of wagfs was, 
_as regards the sanjaq of Jerusalem, under the charge of a Mudir 
posted at Jerusalem ; in the sanjags of Nablus and Acre under 
a Mudir at Beirut with Mamurs, or sub-directors, stationed at 
Acre and Nablus. On the occupation of Southern Palestine by 
the British troops a Wagqf Committee was formed at Jerusalem 
and was afterwards made the directing authority for all wagqfs 
in Palestine as ‘‘ the General Wagf Committee.’? . The Com- 
mittee was charged with the administration and the preparation 
of the estimates for all mazbuta wagqfs; and the supervision of 
mulhaga waqfs. The estimates were approved by the Chief 
Administrator, and the accounts subjected to Government audit. 
By an Order dated the 9th December, 1921, issued by the 
High Commissioner, all wagfs are placed under the control of 
the Supreme Moslem shari‘a Council. The estimates and 
accounts are forwarded to the Government for its information 
only. 

The chief source of revenue of Moslem endowments is the 
tithe. The Revenue Department collects the waqf share of 
the dedicated tithes, handing over the proceeds to the Supreme 
Moslem Council. For the financial year ended 31st March, 
1921, the collections on behalf of Moslem endowments amounted 
to £EH.27,649, and for the present financial year it will con- 
siderably exceed this sum owing to the restitution of the Khasqi 
Sultan Wagqf by the Government to the Wagqf authorities. The 
return of the revenue of this wagf, which amounts to approxi- - 
mately £F.10,400 per annum, to the objects of dedication has 
demonstrated the impartiality of the present Administration, 
and has favourably influenced Moslem opinion throughout 
Palestine. 


The wagqf receipts for the financial year are estimated at 
£E.48,297, the expenditure being fixed at the same sum. 


II.—CUSTOMS, SHIPPING, TRADE AND INDUSTRIES. 
(A) CUSTOMS. 


Organisation.—The Administration of Customs forms a portion 
of the Department of Customs and Revenue, the Director of both 
services being head of the Department. The headquarters of the 
Directorate are in Jerusalem. There are Customs stations at the 
following towns :— 

Jerusalem. 

Jaffa, with sub-stations at Ludd and Tulkeram. 

Gaza, with sub-stations at Beersheba and Khan Yunis. 
Haifa, with sub-stations at Tantourah, Acre and Semakh. 
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At Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, Superintendents of Customs are 
posted; at Gaza an Assistant Superintendent; and at sub- 
stations, clerk collectors. Under the Turkish régime there were 
four stations only—at Gaza, Jaffa, Haifa and Acre. 

Frontiers. —The geographical situation of the frontiers of 
Palestine makes the provision of an adequate Customs control a 
matter of extreme difficulty. The frontier on three sides is open, 
while on the fourth the Mediterranean Sea forms a barrier, 
extending from Rafa in the south to Ras an-Nakura in the north, 
having few inlets, but for the most part accessible to the smaller 
species of sea craft, which are numerous along the shores of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. On the eastern side the Jordan Valley, 
extending to the south of the Dead Sea, forms the eastern 
frontier, separating Palestine west of the Jordan from Trans- 
jordania. In the south the boundary between Egypt and 
Palestine, demarcated before the War, runs from Rafa south-east 
to the Gulf of Akaba. Innumerable camel tracks cross the 
frontiers from Transjordania, or the Sinai Desert, into Palestine, 
and in the north the great trunk road from Damascus leads into 
Galilee across the Benat Ya‘qub Bridge. The northern frontier, 
stretching from Lake Huleh to the sea at Ras an-Nakura, 
possesses no geographical obstacles, and is crossed by mule tracks 
leading from the large towns of Syria to Acre and Haifa. Under 
the Turkish régime the problem of frontier control was not 
present, since the sea was the only boundary of any importance, 
and the numerous tracks radiating from El-‘Arish in the south 
towards Gaza, Hebron and Beersheba were ignored. A Customs 
frontier guard of ten men patrol the Rafa-Beersheba area, and at 
El-‘Arish the Egyptian Customs Admmistration collects the 
import and export duties on behalf of the Palestine Government. 
This arrangement, which has only been recently instituted, has 
proved of the greatest benefit to Palestine. The thanks of the 
Administration are due to the Egyptian Government for the high 
efficiency with which the Egyptian Customs Administration con- 
trols the trade passing to and from Palestine through El-‘Arish, 
formerly a distributing centre for an extensive smuggling trade 
into the southern districts of Beersheba and Gaza. 

The railway from Kantara on the Suez Canal passes northward 
into Palestine vid Rafa, where the main line continues north to 
Haifa and Jerusalem, a branch line going to Beersheba. The 
examination of passengers’ baggage inwards is carried out 
between Rafa and Gaza on board train, but outward bound 
passengers, on reaching Kantara are subject to examination at 
that station by the Egyptian Customs Administration on behalf of 
both Egypt and Palestine.* 


* From the Ist of June, 1922, the examination of passengers’ baggages 
entering and leaving Palestine is carried out by the Egyptian Customs 
Administration at Kantara West Station, under a special arrangement 
whereby the cost of the staff involved is met by the Palestine Administra- 
tion, to which the dues collected are credited. 
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Trans-jordania.—TVhere is no customs barrier between Pales- 
tine and Trans-jordania. Economically, and in many respects 
geographically, the two territories are one, and thus all import 
duties and formalities on articles consigned to Trans-jordania 
from abroad ‘are collected and carried out at the customs station 
of arrival in Palestine. Jerusalem and Nablus are the distributing 
centres for the east of the Jordan, the principal imports being 
manufactured goods, such as cotton and woollen articles, and 
tobacco. In return, there is a considerable export trade from 
Trans-jordania into Palestine, and, if markets are available, to 
Europe, in the shape of wheat. The Government of Palestine 
pays to Trans-jordania a proportion of the import and export 
duties calculated upon the estimated volume of foreign imports 
into Trans-jordania. For the present financial year the payment 
has been fixed at £E.28,000, which is 5.08 per cent. of the total 
xmport and export duties. There are no statistics available which 
may be considered of use commercially, as to the volume of trade 
between the two territories. The principal trade routes are vid 
the Dead Sea, the Allenby Bridge near Jericho, Jisr ed-Damieh 
opposite Nublus, and Beisan. : 


Syria.—On the Military Administration of Palestine being 
formed, a customs station was opened at Haifa, where import 
duties were collected on articles either consigned in transit to 
Damascus or for local distribution. The customs facilities offered 
at the port make it a convenient route for importers of foreign 
consignments, which, together with the advantages of a direct 
railway to Damascus, have led to the development of a consider- 
able transit trade with the East. Under the military authorities, 
the revenues accruing from the foreign import trade formed a 
portion of the receipts of the Palestine Customs, but on the 
establishment of a civil administration in Palestine and Syria, it 
was not possible to continue the collection of these charges at 
Haifa on consignments destined for Syria. 


A Customs Agreement was accordingly signed by the two High 
Commissioners for Syria and Palestine on 25th August, 1921. 


_ The Syria-Palestine Customs Agreement.—The Agreement 
establishes the principle that articles manifested in transit to 
Syria pass through Haifa in bond and become dutiable at the 
country of destination. Under the provisions of the Treaty of 
Sevres the port of Haifa is declared a free zone. The underlying 
principle in the régime of ‘‘ free zones’’ is that equality of 
treatment shall be accorded by the Territorial or Mandatory 
Power concerned to the subjects of all States without discrimina- 
tion in cases where a port serves more than one country. Haifa, 
which in the past served only Turkish territory, now handles 
traffic destined for, or originating in, the territories under British 
and French influence respectively ; and its commercial importance 
will be considerably enhanced if, and when, the projected scheme 
of rail communication with Mesopotamia is adopted. In this 
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event the port will undoubtedly serve as an entrepot for the 
important traffic to and from Mesopotamia, and possibly beyond. 
It was, therefore, important that the transit principle should be 
established without delay. 

The Customs officials of the country of destination pay from 
the dues collected one half per cent. on the value of the goods to 
the country of transit to cover the cost of formalities. 

Regarding articles not in transit, which may have broken bulk 
in Haifa and are subsequently exported to Syria, the two Govern- 
ments have agreed to a system of drawback. A merchant may 
export foreign goods to Syria, and on the production of a 
certificate of arrival from the Syrian) Customs Administration, 
a refund of the duty originally paid by the importer in Palestine 
is made. Similarly on the export of foreign goods from Beirut or 
Damascus to Haifa, or other places in Palestine, a refund of the 
original amount of duty paid is made by the Syrian authorities. 

Foreign articles which are manufactured in part from foreign 
raw material are regarded by both Governments as the bona fide 
produce of the country of manufacture and, like all local produce, 
are admitted by either country free of duty and free of all 
restrictions. | 


No duties are chargeable upon goods exported from or imported 
to Syria, or vice versa, which are, the local produce of the 
countries concerned. Om the export of such goods by sea, a 
deposit of 1 per cent. ad valorem is taken which is refunded on a 
certificate being produced that the goods in question have reached 
their destination. This arrangement is reciprocal, and has been 
in force since the Occupation. On local produce exported by rail 
no deposit is required. 

Volume of trade to and from Syria.—The value of goods 
forwarded by sea from Jaffa, Haifa and Acre to Syrian ports is 
£E.264,708 for the year ended 31st March, 1921, and the value of 
imports is £H.468,765 for the same period. 

Table showing the principal articles imported from and exported 
to Synan ports via Jaffa, Haifa and Acre by sea :— 























Imports. Exports. 
Total for the Total for the 
Hee eee baer to Ist April, 1920, to 
‘ ‘ t ’ ° 92 . 
Article. | 1st March, 1921 meas 31st March, 1921 
eee: Besa a ea aaa 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity.| Value. 
Metres. LE. £EK. 
Cotton fabrics ... | 1,516,484 | 101,993 | Wheat ... ee 1,791 | 64,534 
Kilo. Barley ... re 2,116 | 33,295 
Tombac ... ... | 156,040 | 24,995 | 





For the period 1st April—3lst December, 1921, inclusive, the 
value of articles imported from Syrian ports to Palestine is 
£1.207,536; and the value of exports from Palestine is 
£1,.529,030. This increase in trade is chiefly owing to the better 
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prices prevailing in Syria, and the fact that Palestine has been 
largely overstocked with foreign goods and agricultural produce. 
The value of foreign goods unported to Damascus for the year 
ended 31st March, 1921, is £K.721,800 and the value of exports 
forwarded abroad, via Haifa, is £E.67,247 for the same period. 
Table showing the principal articles imported to and exported 
from Damascus via Haifa :— 














Imports. Le Ex ports 
Total for the Total for the 
Ist April, 1920, to Ist April, 1920, to 
agiele. 31st March, 1921. See | ele: 81st March, 1921. . 
Quantity. Value. Quuntty, Yalu. | Quantity.| Value. 
Tons. LE. | Tons. LE. 
Sugar... - 2,140 | 161,667 | Apricot paste ... 673 | 29,568 
Rice ‘ies a 2,535 | 81,839 | Dried fruits 44 3,425 
Metres. 
Cotton fabrics ... | 1,155,418 | 76,382 
Cotton yarn oe — 67,794 | | 





Kgypt.—All articles entering Palestine from Egypt or exported 
to Egypt are dutiable. Consignments manifested in transit , 
via Egypt, are subject to the transit regulations of the Egyptian 
Customs Administration. They are deposited in bonded ware- 
houses in Alexandria or Port Said, and thus escape the payment 
of import charges at these ports. Consignments which have 
broken bulk in Egypt and are re-consigned to Palestine are not 
subject to drawback; but articles remaining in the original 
packing, the consignees’ marks having been manifested at the 
time of importation and registered with the Egyptian Custonis, 
are subject to refund of duty if the exportation takes place within 
six months from the date of their arrival in Egypt. 

For the year ended March 31st, 1921, the value of goods 
declared as of Egyptian origin imported to Palestine was 
£1.569,456, showing a decrease in value of £E. 429,977 from the 
total for the previous year. ‘lhe exports from Palestine to Egypt 
for the year ended March 31st, 1921, were valued at £H.534,295 
being a decrease of £1.12,464 from the previous year. During 
the nine months April to December inclusive for the year 1921 
the imports are valued at £H.583,173, and the exports at 
£H.405,639, showing for the corresponding period of 1920 an — 
increase of £E.162,423 and £H.22,555 respectively. The increase 
in the value of the Egyptian import trade during the nine months 
ended December 31st, 1921, is largely accountable to the removal 
of the prohibition on. the importation of tobacco by the Tobacco 
Taxation Ordinance, 1921. The Egyptian Government has 
removed the restrictions imposed upon the export of rice and 
Egyptian sugar, which, together with the abolition of the pro- 
hibition on the export of cereals by Palestine, has also provided 
an incentive to trade between the two countries. 
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Rates of Duty.—The rates of duty throughout the Ottoman 
Empire were fixed by treaties of commerce concluded in 1861 and 
1862 with the Powers at 8 per cent. ad valorem for imports and 
1 per cent. ad valorem for exports. The import duty was in- 
creased in 1907 from 8 per cent. to 11 per cent. The increase of 
3 per cent. formed a portion of the revenues of the Administration 
of the Ottoman Public Debt. 


The Government of Palestine maintains the import duty of 
11 per cent. ad valorem and the 1 per cent. ad valorem on exports, 
excepting in ‘the case of Egypt and Turkey. The local produce 
of, and articles manufactured in, Egypt or Turkey, whether such 
goods contain foreign raw material or otherwise, are, when 
imported into Palestine, subject to an import duty of 8 per cent. 
ad valorem. Syria, as already mentioned, is excluded from the 
above, its local produce and manufactured articles being admitted 
free of duty. 


Special Duties.—There are special rates of import duty in lieu 
of 11 per cent. ad valorem upon the following articles :— 


(a) 3 per cent. ad valorem on building materials, including 
timber, prepared joinery in wood; iron and steel bars ; 
metal plates and sheetings; glass; hollow bricks and 
tiles; Portland cement; roofing felt and asbestos ; but 
excluding all articles of brass, copper and lead; and 
such articles of iron and steel lined or plated with 
brass ; copper or lead; pipes and tubes; wrought and 
cast-iron fittings for pipes; metal parts of machinery ; 
plate glass, looking glasses, mirrors whether mounted 

or otherwise; wall-bricks, fire and glazed bricks; 
plaster of Paris, limes and patent plasters having a 
lime basis. | 
The above duty is in force for a period of two years 
commencing from 31st August, 1920. 

(b) 3 per cent. ad valorem on live stock, as enumerated 
below, imported for agricultural or slaughtering 
purposes :— ° 

Camels, horses, mules, donkeys, cattle and sheep. 

(c) The Tobacco Taxation Ordinance, 1921, as amended by 
the Tobacco Taxation Amending Ordinance, dated 
20th December, 1921, lays down the duties payable 
on imported tobacco products : 


Uncut tobacco ... ... PT. 38 per kilogram. 
Manufactured tobacco 

‘and cigarettes - 9 DD. 5 
Cigars and chewing 

tobacco x: we jas OO. ge “gs 
Snuff... we we of “OOr =, 5 
Tombak (Persian) ... ye Ol. og i 


Tombak (other than 


Persian) ys: Oe fe os 
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Any person who re-exports from Palestine any of the above 
articles, and proves to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Department that such articles were manufactured from 
imported tobacco or tombak is entitled to a drawback 
of 80 per cent. of the import duty originally paid. 

An additional duty of PT. 5 per kilogram on all imported 
tobacco products is levied on behalf of municipalities. 
This duty replaces the octroi of 1 per cent. ad valorem 
formerly collected by each of the twenty-two munici- 
palities of Palestine. | 


To the above rates of duty there must be added a special duty 
known as the Foreign Additional Import Duty. An ad valorem 
duty of 1 per cent. is collected on all foreign imports, except in 
the case of inflammable liquids such as petrol, mineral oil, etc., 
and alcoholic drinks, including wine and beers, in which case the 
additional duty is 2 per cent. ad calorem. Tobacco products, as 
stated above, are subject to an additional dutv of PT.5 per kilo- 
gram only. For allocation of this duty, see ‘* Municipalities.’’ 


The following articles are exempted from Import Duty :— 


(a) Agricultural machinery, as specified below :— 

Grain, chaff, root and bean cutters; crushers, 
grinding machines and bruising mills; ploughing 
machinery ; mowers; reapers; straw elevators and 
threshing machines; cultivators, harrows and hoes; 
hand rollers; winnowers; grain graders; hand seed 
drills and seed layers; dairy machinery: cream 
separators, milk filters, heaters, coolers, refrigerators, 
sterilisers and butter-making machines; incubators ; 
drying machines and parts thereof utilised solely for 
the drying of fruits ; oil mills and crushers, sesame oil 
mills, sesame crushers, parts and accessories of oil 
mills and crushers; spraying machinery and spray 
pumps; fumigation machinery and fumigation tents ; 
tractors; almond hullers; poultry houses, chicken 
pens, brooders and foster mothers (complete or in 
section) ; bee-hives, hive frames, honey extractors, 
centrifugal machines for honey extraction and hive 
foundations. 

(b) Recognised chemical manures and seeds for agricultural 
purposes up to a reasonable quantity. 

(c) Samples of no commercial value. 

(d) Printed matter as follows :— 

Books, reviews and other publications, bound or un- 
bound; manuscripts; plans or other architectural 
designs; maps, atlases and geographical diagrams, 
scientific pictures and diagrams of all kinds; news- 
papers and magazines; commercial catalogues, price 
lists and commercial announcements; prints and 
photographs despatched by parcel post. 
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(e) Used personal and settlers’ effects, including used 
household effects, tools and instruments of the trade 
or occupation of the settler. 

(f) The following commodity may be exported free of 
duty :— 

Wine manufactured in Palestine. 


Prohibited Imports—(1) The importation of the following 
articles into Palestine is prohibited* :— 


(I) Arms and ammunition, explosives (with the exception 
_ Of sporting guns and sporting gun ammunition). 
(II) Salt. | 
(III) Drawings, engravings and all printed and manuscript 
matter of an immoral or seditious character, whether 
as merchandise or wrappings. 
(IV) Hashish. 
(V) Shaving brushes exported from Japan, China, 
Manchuria and Korea. 


Shaving brushes which have been exported from Europe are 
subject to inspection by the medical authorities. On receipt of 
a medical certificate, consignments may be passed through the 
Customs. 


(2) The following may be imported under special licence 
issued by the Director of Public Security :— 


Blasting explosives and saltpetre. 


(3) The importation of the following articles is permitted 
under permit from the District Governors (Public Notice No. 
1&0, dated lst September, 1920) :— | 

Sporting guns and sporting gun ammunition. 

(4) The importation of the following articles is only permitted 
when the articles are accompanied by a certificate, signed by a 
competent agriculturist in the country of origin, certifying that 
they have been examined and found to be free from disease :— 


(I) Jhiving plants of any description. 
(II) Bees. 


(5) The importation of the following articles is only permitted 
under special licence issued by the Department of Health :— 


Cocaine ; sulphonal ; picrates ; potassium chlorate; sodium 
chlorate ; opium, except in the form of medicinal pastilles or 
specialities of which the composition is declared and approved 
by the above-mentioned Department. 


a 


* The following have been added to the list of prohibited imports and 
exports :— 
Imports: Raw opium. 
Exports: Animal manure and raw opium. 
Medicinal opium and preparations or derivatives of morphine, heroin, 
and cocaine may be imported only under special certificate issued by the 
Director of Health. 
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Prohibited Exports.---The exportation of the following articles 
from Palestine is prohibited :— 

(1) Live stock (excluding camels in transit and goats). 

(2) Hashish. 

The exportation of Antiquities is permitted only under special 
licence issued and signed by the Inspector of Antiquities. 

Goods manifested in transit.—Goods entering Palestine mani- 
fested in transit to other destinations may be allowed to proceed 
with the exception of the following :— 

(1) Arms and ammunition, explosives (with the exception of 
sporting guns and sporting gun ammunition). 

(2) Drawings, engravings, and all printed and manuscript 
matter of an immoral or seditious character, whether 
as merchandise or wrappings. 

(3) Hashish. 


(4) Blasting explosives and saltpetre (unless under special 


licence issued by the Director of Public Security). 


Accommodation for Goods.—Customs warehouses exist in Jeru- 
salem, Jaffa, Ludd, Gaza, Haifa, Acre and Semakh. The free 
period during which goods may be stored is seven days, except at 
Jerusalem, where the period is five days. Bonded warehouses 
exist in Jaffa and Haifa. At the latter port arrangements have 
been completed with the Levant Bonded Warehouses Company 
for the erection of a large bonded warehouse in the enclosure. 
The tariff for storage is to be submitted to the Government for 
approval and the activities of the Company will be strictly limited 
to the working of bonded stores. They will insure goods and are 
empowered to issue warrants on bonded consignments in their 
stores. In no sense can they be regarded as operating a monopoly, 
nor will they perform any work which is properly the duty of the 
Customs Department. 

The effect of making Haifa a free port is that merchants will 
require a free zone with the usual warehouses and facilities in 
order to enable them to receive merchandise in bulk, to unpack, 
sort, and, if required, combine goods of different consignments, 
ultimately despatching them to destination in various territories. 
Until such a time as a definite scheme of permanent lay-out has 
been arranged, temporary facilities are required to enable mer- 
chants to carry on their business. With this object in view a large 
transit shed is being erected in the customs enclosure, Haifa, and 
will be completed in the early summer of 1922. 

In Jaffa, where the accommodation is very limited through the 
old town stretching to the foreshore, a new shed has been sanc- 
tioned and will be completed before the next winter season com- 
mences. The congested state of the customs enclosure during the 
winter months is a matter requiring urgent consideration. Various 
schemes have been proposed for relieving the congestion until 
such a time as a port is constructed ; and it is hoped that before 
the winter of 1922 adequate measures will have been taken to 
relieve a situation which is detrimental to the trade of a town 
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acting as the distributing centre for Southern Palestine and Trans- 
jordania, and having an important orange industry around It. 


Imports and Exports.—The statistical comparison of imports 
and exports for the period stated is given below. It must be 
borne in mind that this statement does not contain any figures 
showing the value of goods imported from Syria to Falestine, or 
exported from Palestine to Syria. Between these two territories 
there was no customs barrier before October 1st, 1921, in respect 
of foreign articles. In articles which are the produce of either 
territory there is unrestricted trade, no customs formalities being 
undertaken. Similar conditions prevail for Trans-jordania in 
respect of local products, but all foreign imports and articles 
destined for export abroad to and from Trans-jordania, are charge- 
able with duty in Palestine. Thus, there is excluded from the 
statement the value of the large grain trade between the East 
and Palestine, and of the manufactured articles of Damascus 
imported into this territorv to supply the needs of the peasantry. 


Year ended Imports. Exports. | Total. 
£K. | 
31st March, 1920 4,191,060 | “33 43 4, OB 503 
31st March, 1921 5,216,533 | 771.701 | 5, 988, 334 
| 





For the nine months ended 31st December, 1921, the values 
are :— 


Imports Exports Total 
LE. £E. LE. 
4,245,686 569,496 4,815,182 


Import Trade.—The total imports, for the years stated, divided 
according to principal countries of origin, are as follows :— 


t 














Total for the twelve | Total for the twelve Increase 
Countries. months ended 31st ' months ended 31st or 
March, 1921. March, 1920. Decrease. 
£E. LE. £E. 
Great Britain 1,696,629 1,204,682 + 491,947 
Egypt 569,456 999,433 | — 429,977 
France : 243,502 115,257 / + 128,245 
America U.S. 497,626 197,579 + 300,047 
Italy ee an 223,649 81,487 + 142,162 
India i 406,583 | 211,056 + 195,627 
Australia .. 179,101 ; 143,281 + 35,820 
Japan 118,551 315,246 ' — 196,695 
Greece 1,500 | 40,530 | — 39,030 
Holland wise 265,920 | 340,593 ! — 74,673 
Other Countries . 786,851 : 244,593 ; + 542,258 
Postal Parcels 227,265 | 297,323 ' — 70,058 
Total ... 5,216,633 | 4,191,060 + 1,025,573 


a 
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For the nine months ended December 31st, 1921, a comparison 
of the value with corresponding period of 1920 is as follows :— 


Increase (+) over or 
Total during the nine decrease (—) under 


Countries. months ended the nine months 
December 31st, 1921. ended ee 31st 
Value. Value. 
LE. LE. 

Great Britain a 1,394,593 + 188,777 
Egypt ig 583,173 + 162,423 
France Me a: 150,228 — 33,818 
America, U.S... 339,675 — 17,978 
Italy ve = 161,008 — 11,823 
India ae se 221,489 — 109,357 
Australia ... ine 46.586 — 114,668 
Germany ... ee 264,889 + 264,889 
Austria... Swi 81,715 + 81,715 
Belgium ... ses 73,701 + 73,701 
Japan aay ate 99,104 + 4,208 
Holland _... ates 181,934 — 22,157 
Other Countries ... 491.137 + 3,646 
Postal Parcels... 106,454 — 64,387 


Total... 4,245,686 + 405,171 


The principal articles of import for the year ended 31st March, 
1921, are :— 
Total for the 1st April, 1920, 
to 31st March, 1921. 


Value. 
Article Quantity. £E. 

Cotton fabrics ... kas ... Metres 10,991,593 679,055 
Sugar www - ... Tons 5,370 403,172 
Flour ~ ae - _ = 6,218 255,606 
Coal ge Oe: in. 48,069 289,822 
Rice a sate ba. _~ Bs T 425 241,769 
Petroleum ies ee ... Tins 512,376 173,921 
Clothing ... ee cat ... Value 159,018 
Iron and steel manufactures ... as 162 ,120 
Timber... is ae — ‘Ss 134,644 


Tobacco ... a sige ... Tons 306 155 ,456 
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For the nine months ended 31st December, 1921, the principal 


articles of import are :— 


Cotton fabrics 


11,867,904 metres valued at £K.470,938 


Cigarettes 212 tons sg », 239,050 
T'obacco 78 Cy, Ss », . 25,470 
Coal 58,790 36 », 231,823 
Sugar 43:2358: 4 £5 ,, 243,733 


Export Trade.—The principal 


countries of destination of 


Palestine exports for the years stated, together with values, are 


as follows :— 





Total for the twelve | Total for the twelve Increase 
Countries. months ended 31st | months ended 31st or 
March, 1921. March, 1920. Decrease. 
| 
£E. £E. | £e. 

Great Britain 94,244 92,059 | 2,185 
Egypt 534,295 546,759 — 12,464 
France 14,327 20,483 | — 6,156 
America, U.S. 11,682 3,164 + 8,518 
Italy ror 9,299 15,125 — 5,826 
Greece... 3,863 20,004 — 16,141 
Postal Parcels 46,786 27,462 — + 19,324 





For the nine months ended 3lst December, 1921, the principal 
countries of destination of Palestinian exports are as follows :— 


Total during the 
nine months ended 
31st December, 1921. 


Great Britain 
Egypt 

France 
America, U.S. 
Italy 
Germany 
Holland 

Postal Parcels 


39357 


Increase (+) over 
or decrease (—) — 
under the nine 
months ended 

31st December, 1920. 


Value £E. Value £E.. 

. 72,399 + 29,531 

405 ,639 + 22,555 

21,077 + 7,860 
7,697 — 1,348 
2,398 —- 6,058 | 
3,670 + 8,670 
2,263 | + 2,035 
19,659 = 15,414 


B 
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The principal articles exported for the year ended 3lst 
December, 1921, are :— | 
Total for the 1st April, 1920, 

to 3lst March, 1921. 


Value. 
Article. Quantity. £E. 
Oranges ... ne a ... Cases 830 ,959 200,475 
Soap a ie ee ... Tons 1,475 132,169 
Melons... abe on ... Value 64,008 
Peas ss sh see ... Tons 1,793 36,290 
Apricot paste... is sale 800 — 36,005 
Lupins _... ake, & vent eae - 1,325 21,785 
Beans, dry sae a: sie : 616 12,509 
Wine ae 2A ais litres 1,265,577 50,409 


_ For the nine magni ended 3lst December, 1921, the principal 
articles of export are :— 


Soap a di ps 2,600 tons valued at £H.148,023 
Oranges... cae ite 447,531 cases - », 110,502 
Melons ek me oe a », 99,757 


(B) SHIPPING. 


Ports and Lights.—In July, 1919, an officer was appointed to 
administer the Department of Ports and Lights. On the 
formation of the Civil Administration the Department remained 
self-contained. (Early in 1922, subsequent to the date of this 
Report, it has been amalgamated with the Customs Depart- 
ment.) 

The two ports are Jaffa and Haifa, both of which are open 
roadsteads necessitating the discharge of passengers and cargoes 
into lighters at the ships’ side. This is a great deterrent to the 
economic development of the country, as frequently during the 
winter months, owing to rough seas, it 1s impossible to land 
passengers or goods at Jaffa and only with difficulty at Haifa, 
involving loss by demurrage on shipping, and abnormally high 
freight and insurance charges of goods from ship to landing 
places. 

At Jaffa (Lat. 32° 3’ N., Long. 34° 47’ E.) the harbour is 
situated between a sea wall on the N.E. side of the town and a 
fringe of low rocks. The entrance is N. of the rocks, and there is 
also a passage between the rocks about two and a half cables from 
their northern end. 

At Haifa (Lat. 32° 49’ 8” N., Long. 35° 00’ 0” E.) there is safe 
anchorage in summer at some distance from the shore in about 
36 feet of water. A pier 380 yards long runs out N.E. from the 
town, to which has been added during 1921 an arm forty-five 
metres long in a north-easterly direction. _ 

Facilities for both passengers and cargo at both ports are 
extremely limited. At Jaffa the town extends to the water side, 
and owing to the absence of quay space loading and discharging 
are exceedingly difficult, and storage accommodation, both inside 
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and outside the Customs enclosure, is totally inadequate, and a 
large proportion of goods lies in the roadway exposed to rain,. 
dust and traffic, and supervision is difficult. | | 
Haifa is a little better off in this respect, but many improve- 
ments are necessary to cope with increasing traffic. 
There are four lighthouses on the coast which are at present 
the property of a French company, whose contract expires in 


Acre.—A fixed red light, visible for 10 miles, is exhibited at 
51 feet above high water from a white tower 33 feet high on the 
rampart southward of Acre town. (Lat. 32° 55’ N., Long. 
35° 4/ E.) s 

Haifa Town.—A flash : red light every three seconds, visibility 
6 miles, exhibited from a white mast surmounting a tower of 
the old castle on the shore in front of the town. | 

Carmel Light.—Formerly a white fixed and flash light, visible 
at 30 miles, was exhibited at 490 feet above high water from a 
white stone tower about a cable N.N.W. of St. Elias Convent— 
this light was destroyed by the Turks during the War and a 
temporary fixed white light with a range of 10 miles visibility 
is now -exhibited. It is desirable that this light should be 
repaired as soon as possible as it was the only long range light 
on the coast. | | 

Jaffa.—An alternating red and white hght, visible 30 miles, 
is exhibited 69 feet above high water from a low tower in the 
S.W. part of the town. | | 

A Port Dues Ordinance was promulgated in February, 192) 
(see above under ‘‘ Municipalities ’’). 

Marine consular duties were undertaken at both ports in 
February, 1920, and a naval reporting office opened in Jaffa 
in April, 1920. 

A lifeboat station was set up in Haifa in March, 1920, and 
port personnel have been instructed in lifeboat drill. 

Signal stations were set up at Haifa and Jaffa in March, 1920, 
and day and night signals are taken and sent, as required. 

At Acre a very shallow harbour gives shelter to small coasting 
craft. There is an anchorage of 9-10 fathoms about one mile 
S.W. of the lighthouse. oo 

At Gaza there is a fairly safe anchorage from May to October 
in 7 fathoms of water. | | 

During the summer season water melons are exported from 
the following small coastal villages north of Jaffa: El-Haram, 
El-Burg, Abu Zabura. . 

A small fishing industry is carried on at Caesarea, Tantura and 
Athlit. ; 

As regards inland seas, at Tiberias there is a motor-boat 
service twice daily between Semakh, Tiberias and Tabgha. 
There are also 37 fishing boats. | 

On the Dead Sea there are three motor-boats, one steamboat 
and 14 sailing boats. - | 
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Tables.—The following tables show the shipping which 
entered and cleared the ports of Jaffa and Haifa in the penod 
under review :— 














L. 
| JAFFA HAIFA. 
Nationalities | No. of Registered No. of Registered 
! ships | tonnage. . ships. tonnage. 
! 
British 156 185,052 163 194,698 
France 46 139,945 24 36,212 
Italy 118 215,527 111 187,857 
Russia 19 14,331 18 12,792 
Sweden 1 1,037 — — 
Greece 12 9,397 | 23 20,990 
Egypt a 6 2,690 | 6 3,537 
Syria ... es ue 1 110 | — — 
USBiee as- . oe 1 3,021 | — — 
Turkey 2 96 | — — 
Germany 37 30,225 34 27,681 
Holland 12 13,237 9 10,299 
Norway 4 3,865 | 4 5,681 
Belgian 2 2,604 2 2,604 
Denmark 2 2,517 2 2,517 
Spain ... 1 1,083 1 1,083 
Roumania 2 3,713 2 4,653 
Japan ... — — 2 7,727 
Total 422 | 628,450 | 401 | 518,331 
II. 
1919. 1920. 1921. 
—. 1-8-19— 1-4-20— 1-1-21— 
31-3-20 31-3-21., 31-12-21. 
JAFFA 
Number of Steamers 148 317 422 
Tonnage .. ./ 210,871 448,784 628,450 
Number of Sailing Vessels... 384 931 92 
Tonnage . ak 2,985 12,541 15,999 
Men of War Sig age — 5 43 26 
Tonnage ... ‘ 4,440 97,336 123,021 
Imports ... 31,859 Tous 51,262 Tons. 
Exports ... ‘ 19,552, 27,392 4, ° 
Passengers arrived 2,755 8,666 6,570 
Passengers ‘eft ... 1,449 3,029 3,175 
| HAIFA 
Number of Steamers ... os 143 286 401 
Tonnage .. an 155,988 330,737 518,331 
Number of Sailing 1 Vessels 549 902 970 
Tonnage .. Sar vai ae 4,148 9,559 15,840 
Men of War aa its or 52 104 98 
Tonnage ... sa re ‘ei 62,377 118,135 156,115 
Tmports ... as ao ‘a — 74,530 Tons.| 144,522 Tons. 
Exports ... ane = — 10,284 24,525 __,, 
Passengers arrived 2,115 4,448 _ 4,755 
Passengers left ... 1,749 4,153 1,654 
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(C) TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


(i) History and Organisation of the Department of Commerce 
and Industry.—The Department of Commerce and Industry was 
established at the formation of the Civil Administration, taking 
over among its activities the work of the Economic Section of the 
Military Administration. 

In November, 1920, the duties of purchasing all Government 
stores (other than railway stores and certain technical stores used 
by the Department of Posts and Telegraphs) and of calling for 
tenders for all Government services (other than railway services) 
were also taken over. 

Matters appertaining to port construction, the geology of the 
country, and the development of its mineral resources, are 
also dealt with, and the formation of a separate Mines Branch of 
the Department is under consideration. 

The functions of the Department are largely advisory ; on the 
one hand, to advise the Administration on economic matters and 
to make recommendations concerning concessions; and on the 
other hand, to give the public information on commercial and 
industrial matters, and to stimulate industrial effort. 

(ui) Trade: General Conditions.—The commercial situation 
during 1921 has reacted to the general commercial depression of 
the world, but owing to the restricted nature of commercial enter- 
prises in Palestine, the results have been less keenly felt than in 
most countries. 

Local merchants have been extremely cautious in their com- 
mitments, and the Banks have wisely withheld credit facilities, 
with the result that there have been no bankruptcies. 

‘During the latter portion of the year shopkeepers have 
endeavoured to cater for the needs of the European community, 
and all the more important items of imported. foodstuffs and 
household requisites are now obtainable in the principal centres 
of Jaffa, Haifa and Jerusalem. ‘Luxuries, however, are almost 
entirely absent from the stocks of local tradespeople. 

The outstanding feature of the year has been the great increase 
in imports from Germany and Austria. In 1920 goods to the 
value of £F.29,000 were imported; in 1921 the values were 
German, 21.292,000; Austrian, £EK.107,500. This increase is 
not solely due to the ‘depreciated currencies and low rates of 
exchange of those countries, but also to the determined efforts of 
German merchants to get a footing in Palestine. Their methods 
of extended credits, catalogues and price lists in the vernacular, 
combined with persistent canvassing, have had considerable effect 
on the Palestinian importers. 

In the latter portion of 1921 there was a great slump in the 
cereal market; world prices had fallen, and exporters found it 
impossible to get the prices they had expected for their stocks. 

Australian flour, recently decontrolled, arrived in increasing 
quantities and was sold at lower prices than the local-grown 
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wheat, and exporters were left with considerable stocks on their 
hands and will be eventually forced to sell at a loss. 

The arrival of cheap imported flour may be expected to exercise 
a material effect in reducing the cost of living. 

There was great activity during the second half of the year in 
the building trade, which has increased the importation of build- 
ing material. Large cargoes of timber from Poland, Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Finland, iron-work, piping, plumbing and 
sanitary requisites from Germany, tiles from. France and Ger- 
many, cement from Germany and other Central European States, 
household furniture from Austria, have been received and, in 
addition, industries have been started locally to meet an antici- 
pated increasing demand. A silicate brick factory has been estab- 
lished at Jaffa, and also a tile and cement block factory. Cabinet 
makers have opened up all over the country, and two of these 
are equipped with a considerable plant of modern machinery. 

The abolition of the Tobacco Régie has led to an enormous 
importation of Egyptian cigarettes ; of 320,582 kilos. of cigarettes, 
value £K.565,507, exported from Egypt from Ist January to 
31st October, 1921, 129,202 kilos. were imported into Palestine, 
in value £E.181,668. This is a far larger quantity than that 
received from Egypt by any other country and is, in fact, more 
than three times the quantity exported to the country next in the 
list, Holland, and more than eight times the quantity despatched 
to the United Kingdom. The above figures are supplied by the 
Government of Egypt; the official Customs returns for Palestine 
are slightly different, the quantities shown being 108,058 kilos, 
value £E.121,790. The difference may be attnbuted to the 
existence of smuggling by camel across the Egyptian frontier. 

In addition 56,661 kilos. of cigarettes and 1,456 kilos. of tobacco 
have been received during the same period from England, and 
about 12,000,000 cigarettes (about 12,000 kilos.), are being manu- 
factured in the-country per month. A large portion of the above 
quantities are doubtless re-exported to Trans-jordania, Arabia and 
even Iraq. 

The Customs returns continue to show a considerable adverse 
balance of trade. In examining the figures, however, it must 
be remembered that the imports are swollen by the value of the 
considerable requirements of the military garrison and the stores 
purchased by the Government, which do not pay duty, but 
are included for statistical purposes. Allowance must also be 
made for such invisible items as the sums expended in the country 
by the Army and tourists, also by the Zionist Commission, 
Religious and Relief Missions and remittances received from 
abroad. When all these allowances have been made it must be 
remembered that the export and re-export trade of Palestine is 
largely to the east. The figures shown for export, re-export and 
transit, therefore, only tell a part of the story of the eastward 
flow of goods, since only the limited portion which enters Syria 
by the Haifa-Semakh-Damascus line is recorded; of the camel- 
caravan loads of merchandise which travel east to Trans-jordania 
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and Iraq and south-east to Arabia, there is practically no informa- 
tion, for there are no Customs Houses on the eastern frontier, 
and thus no record of the traffic that goes on unceasingly across 
the eastern deserts is ever made. 


Nevertheless, even when all these factors have been taken into 
consideration, the situation cannot be described as wholly satis- 
factory. The failure of the cereal export trade, already referred 
to, is a serious matter and has not been compensated for by the 
considerable increase in the orange export trade. 

Initiative in business is still lacking, and there is little chance 
. marked change until world conditions become more favour- 
able. | 

With regard to the future, it is hoped that improved com- 
munications with inside markets together with the probable par- 
ticipation of foreign capital on an increasing scale in Palestinian 
enterprises, will tend to bring Palestine more and more into the 
sphere of world commerce. 


(1) Industry and Production.—Although industries in Pales- 
tine have no greater protection than that afforded by an ad 
valorem duty on imported merchandise, this year, and especially 
the latter portion, has witnessed the beginning of an industrial 
movement which, if it continues, should be far reaching through- 
out the whole country. The movement is the more significant 
in that it has begun at a time when power remains extremely 
expensive. Coal for commercial use still averages more than 
£E.5 per ton at the ports, oil is far too costly to be used on a 
large scale and water-power has not yet been developed. 

Jerusalem which, from its geographical position, is most un- 
likely to develop into an industrial centre, has not been unaffected 
by the movement. 

A carpet factory, employing 113 hands, carpentry and cabinet- 
makers’ works equipped with modern machinery worked by 
power and employing 63 workers, a small sweet factory, a mother- 
of-pearl button factory also with power machinery, two fairly 
large factories for the manufacture of cigarettes by hand, modern 
printing works with Intertype setting plant, and several printers 
who set by hand, small works for the manufacture of metal 
buttons and eyelets for boots, two cardboard box factories in 
connection with the cigarette industry, have all been started in 
Jerusalem during 1921. | 

Jaffa and Haifa are destined to become the first real industrial 
centres of Palestine. If and when electrical energy becomes 
available, industry may be expected to extend along the principal 
railway communications. i 

The most important enterprise in Jaffa is the large Silicate 
Brick factory, which was constructed in 1921, though actual 
production had not started by the end of the year. This is the 
first attempt to replace the natural stone of the country in Pales- 
tinian buildings, and great hopes are placed on this venture ; it 
has yet to be proved, however, that it will be possible to produce 
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these bricks and transport them at a lower figure than that at 
which it is possible to prepare the stone of the country. If the 
enterprise is successful it is hoped to employ some 80 hands at 
these works. 


A cement block and glazed tile manufactory has also been 
started, and plans are maturing for the manufacture of cement 
on a large scale. Other new industries of varying importance in- 
clude the manufacture of alcohol, washing soda, the canning of 
fruits, the preparation of chocolates, jams and marmalade, the 
scientific packing of fruit for export, special printing works for 
the manufacture of account and exercise books, a factory for the 
production of metal stoppers for bottles, a steam laundry, a lysol 
works, an ice factory and a candle factory. One of the most 
interesting ventures in the Jaffa District is still in the embryo 
stage. It consists of a plantation and experimental laboratory for 
the preparation of perfume and drug essences from locally grown 
flowers and herbs which, if successful, will provide an opening 
for the manufacture of perfumes and drugs in Palestine. The 
same group is also engaged in the manufacture of citrate of lime. 
If this venture proves successful it will provide a use for the large 
quantities of lemons now left to rot on the ground owing to the 
disappearance of Russia as a market. 


The largest cigarette factory in the country has been started 
during the year in Jaffa by Messrs. Maspero, Ltd. Modern 
machinery has been installed and some 4,000,000 cigarettes are 
being produced a month. 


Another important enterprise is a factory for spinning and 
weaving of wool. Expensive machinery has been installed and 
work is expected to start early in 1922. 


At Haifa two large undertakings are under way. One is a 
large oil factory, the erection of which started in 1921, where it 
is proposed to carry out vegetable oil production on a large scale, 
in connection with castor oil and sesame plantations owned by the 
company. This factory will eventually be joined by a branch 
line to the central station at Haifa. 


The second is a large mill, also in course of construction, and 
belonging to a French company. Other new industries in Haifa 
are three cigarette factories and an ironworkers factory for 
effecting repairs to machinery, reduction of iron and _ the 
manufactitre of tools, and a soap factory. 


A dairy and four cigarette factories have also been started 
during the past year in the Phcenicia District inside Haifa town. 

There is need of industrial and mortgage banks, which would 
be prepared to advance money to manufacturers on long terms at 
reasonable rates, and also large import and export houses working 
on’ modern lines and on a larger scale than obtains at present, 
which would provide the manufacturer with the raw materials he 
requires and find markets for his products, thus enabling him 
to concentrate his energies on actual production. 
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Against the progress related above, must be recorded the set- 
back received by the important wine industry of the country, due 
to such various causes as the institution of prohibition in the 
United States, the elimination of Russia as a market, and the 
diminution of consumption in) France and Italy, resulting in 
surpluses of wine in those countries. The Wuine-Growers 
Co-operative Society are now seeking fresh markets in India, 
Argentine, Australia and the Far East. 

The history of commerce and industry for the past year would 
be incomplete without a tribute to the Departments of Customs 
and the Palestine Railways. Both these Departments have 
extended all facilities in their power to merchants and manu- 
facturers. Payment of customs dues by instalments and reduced 
railway rates have contributed considerably towards the progress 
which has been recorded. 

With regard to the future of industry in Palestine, it may be 
said that for the present, at all events, the industries which have 
the greatest prospect of success are those which depend on 
Palestine itself for their raw material, such as spinning and 
weaving of wool, canning of fruit and fish, milling, manufacture 
of jams and marmalade, cigarettes, perfumes, cement, etc. 

Other industries are less likely to be successful while power and 
labour remain as costly as they are at present. 

(iv) Traditional Industries —Turning to the traditional and 
long-established industries of the country, the effect of the War is 
particularly noticeable. Raw material is difficult to obtain, 
markets have disappeared or have become very restricted, and 
many industries which have been carried on through the 
centuries are now languishing. 

The traditional industries may be divided into the following six 
groups :— 

I. Textiles.—Weaving (carpets, mats, rugs, clothes, 
abayas, braid); manufacture of agals, purses, tassels, 
plaiting of belts; dyeing, needlework, embroidery, 
lacemaking. 

II. Building and Allied Trades.—Masonry, carpentry, 
joinery, cabinet-making, mud brick-making, lime and 
cement-making. 

“II. Metal Industries.—Blacksmiths, coppersmiths, _ tin- 
smiths, gold and silversmiths, makers of peasant 
jewellery, cutlers, makers of camel bells. 

IV. Leather and Tanning.—Handling and tanning of local 
skins, manufacture of boots, shoes, and of water 
skins. | 

V. Manufacture of Agricultural Implements.—Forging of 
ploughshares, sickles, etc., shaping of plough handles, 
manufacture of saddles, whips, fishing nets, manu- 
facture of soap from local olive oil. 

VI. Domestic Utensils —Basket making, manufacture of 
brooms, sieves, wooden spoons, bellows, pipes, and 
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pipe tubes, glassmaking, manufacture of musical 
instruments (lutes, aoudes and drums). 


Several local exhibitions were held at various centres in 
Palestine during the year, with the object of stimulating interest 
in these traditional crafts, and met with a certain amount of 
success. The state of these industries, however, has passed 


beyond the stage in which they can be revived by such methods 
alone. 


(v) Banking.—The following banks are established in 
Palestine :— 


Branches. 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank, Ltd. ... Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, 
Nazareth, Ramallah. 
Anglo-Palestine Co., Ltd. ... Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, 
. Tiberias, Safed, Hebron. 
Banco di Roma ee ... Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa. 
Credit Lyonnais ; ... Jerusalem, Jaffa. 
Imperial Ottoman Bank ... derusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, 
Ramallah. 


At present banking in Palestine is largely current account busi- 
ness. Commercial loans are, however, undertaken by all except 
one bank on good security and at a nominal rate of 8 per cent., 
though frequently higher rates are asked and paid. 

The only new bank started in 1921 is the Worker’s Bank, Ltd., 
with an authorized capital of ££.30,000, of which £E.4,000 is 
paid up. It is located at Jaffa. A few loans have been issued 
at 7 per cent. 

An Ordinance for the regulation of banking was promulgated 
during the year. 


(vi) Currency.—There is no Palestinian currency. Legal 
tender consists of Egyptian currency, gold, silver and nickel, and 
the gold sovereign at P.T.97.50. Other coins pass, however, as 
current tender and the trade with Trans-jordania is mainly carried 
on in gold and Turkish silver mejides. 


(vil) Mineral Resources.—The mineral resources of the country 
are untouched. A certain amount of information about the 
geology of the country is available and awaits examination 
by the Geological Adviser, who will shortly be joining the 
Department. 

Bituminous linestone is known to exist in the Jordan valley, 
where there are also indications of 011 and sulphur. The waters 
of the Dead Sea show appreciable traces of bromide, potassium 
and magnesium salts. Salt (sodium chloride) in an unusually pure 
state exists at Jebel Usdum, to the south-west of the Dead Sea, 
and phosphate deposits are believed to exist near Bethlehem and 
es-Salt in Trans-jordania. Indications of copper and other ores 
have been found in the mountains east of the Wadi Araba, and 
traces of iron ore have also been found in southern Ajlun; coal 
and petroleum have also been located in Ajlun. | 
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Of the commercial ‘value of the country’s deposits nothing at 
all is known, nor will information be available until permission 
is given to carry out exploration and prospecting. This is de- 
pendent on the passing of the necessary mining legislation, 
which is now in course of preparation. 

Prior to the War certain general exploration licences were 
granted to various individuals and firms by the Imperial Ottoman 
Government. Work on these concessions had hardly started 
when the War broke out, and all mining operations were then 
brought to a standstill. Permission, however, has recently been 
given to the two most important of these firms, the Standard 
Oil Company of America and the Turkish Petroleum Company, 
to continue their exploration over the areas over which they claim 
to have obtained rights prior to the War, without prejudice to the 
validity or otherwise of those rights. The results of the surveys 
to be undertaken by these companies are awaited. 

(viii) Dissemination of Information.—‘‘ The Commercial 
Bulletin.’’ The revival of trade and industry in 1921 made it 
apparent that more complete arrangements were required to 
make available the considerable volume of commercial informa- 
tion that reached the Department of Commerce and Industry. 
The information comes from a variety of sources, principal among 
which are the Department of Overseas Trade in the United 
Kingdom, District Governors and Heads of Departments in 
Palestine, Chambers of Commerce and the various trade and 
commercial journals published throughout the world. — 

There are no commercial journals of any sort produced in 
Palestine, and those published abroad are not adapted to the 
requirements of the Palestinian traders and manufacturers; it 
was decided, therefore, that the task of dissemination of trade 
intelligence must be undertaken by the Government. 

The venture was started in the form of communiqués to the 
local Press on commercial subjects, which proved sufficiently 
popular to warrant the production of a printed journal appearing 
fortnightly, and known as the ‘‘ Commercial Bulletin.’’ The 
information given in this publication falls under the headings 
of ‘* local commercial information,’’ ‘‘ recent activities of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry,’’ “‘ general commercial 
information ’’ and ‘‘ trade enquiries and markets.”’ 

The *‘ Bulletin ’’ has been very favourably received, and it is 
trusted that the new year will see it firmly established and 
supported by an adequate revenue from subscriptions and 
advertisements. | | 

(ix) Cost of Living and Index Numbers, wholesale prices.— 
Gaza, Haifa, Jaffa and Jerusalem are the most competitive cities 
in Palestine. 

The statistics of wholesale prices are collected weekly in each 
of the four cities for the following groups of commodities, viz. :— 
Group _I. Grain and meat (13 commodities). ; 

Pe IT. Other food and fruits (84 commodities). 
», LIL. Fuel and miscellaneous (11 commodities). 
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The Index Number for any group has been calculated in the 
following way :— 

~The ratio of the arithmetical average price of the month to the 
average price of the same commodity i in the corresponding month 
of the year 1920 has been taken, and the geometric mean of the 
products of the ratio of each group was then taken to obtain the 
Index Number of the category. The Index Number for the year 
is the geometric nean of the monthly Index Numbers. 

The Index Numbers for 1921, being expressed as percentages 
of 1920, reflect the violent changes of prices of that year; of 
the 58 commodities only 35 were quoted in 1920. Hence the 
Index Numbers, especially those of Group ITI, refer to a limited 
class of commodities and show sharp fluctuations. 

Index Numbers in 1921.—There was a general decrease of 
prices in 1921 throughout Palestine, the movement bearing close 
resemblance to the sharp fall of prices throughout the world. For 
the local produce the fluctuations were mostly seasonal, the prices 
decreasing when supplies were abundant and msing when com- 
parative scarcity set in. 

The greatest declines were for durra (Indian corn) 63°4 per 
cent., barley 40°6 per cent. and lentils 53°6 per cent., the export 
of which was restricted during the winter of 1920- 21, and this 
prohibition caused an accumulation of stock and consequent re- 
duction of prices when the supply became in excess of demand. 

Of the imported foodstuffs sugar showed a marked fall in prices, 
the decline for the year of 582 per cent. being in accordance 
with the world movement. 

Group III was the only one with violent fluctuations. Its Index 
Number rose by 37°6 points in June and decreased by 28°2 points 
in December. These fluctuations are due to the fact that the 
Index Number for this group was calculated only for four 
commodities, since out of eleven articles only four were quoted 
in 1920, a year with abnormal change in prices. Yet all of the 
commodities belonging to this group show a steady decline of 
prices during 1921, a few of them, like benzine and alcohol, show- 
ing an average fall of 388 per cent. at the end of the vear as 
compared with the price in January, 1921. 

The exceptional price movements of the last group have natur- 
ally produced an important effect upon the Index Number for 
Palestine and gave it an upward movement in the first half and 
a downward movement in the second half of the year. 

Wholesale and tmport prices compared.—The market prices of 
imported commodities generally reflected the prices paid by the 
importers, but lagged behind by about one and a half months. 
Thus the change in the import price of a commodity produced a 
corresponding change of the market price only one or two months 
later. 

(x) Weights and Measures.—The weights and measures which 
are now in use in Palestine are diverse in character and vary in 
different parts of the country. 
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The following is a list of current weights and measures, with 
their metric and imperial equivalents :— 


Length and Area: 
1 dra’ =24 qirats. 


1 ,, or pie= 67.75 cm. =26.67 in. (cloth measure). 
1 ,, or pic=75.80 cm.=29.84 in. (building and land - 
ineasures). | 
1 donum=1600 sq. pics=.2271 acres=1099.3 sq. yards. 
Weights: 


1 dram (dirhem) =3204.894 milligrams= 49. 459 grains. 
1 okka=400 dirhems=1281.957 grams=2.827 lb. 

1 rotl=12 oktas. 

1 kantar=100 rotls. 


(South) 

1 rotl=900 dirhems=2.884 kilos=6.370 lb. 

1 kantar=225 okkas = 288.450 kilos. = 637.017 |b. 

1 okia=75 dirhems=240.367 grams=0.530 Ib. 
(North) 

1 rotl=200 dirhems =2.564 kilos=5.653 Ib. 

1 kantar=200 okkas==256.400 kilos=565.259 Ib. 

1 okia= 66.667 dirhems =213.659 grams=0.471 Ib. 

Capacity : 

1 saa=2 rubiehs= 9. 00 ltres=1.980 gallons. 

1 jarra (olive oil) =29.53 litres=52.00 pints. 
(South) 

(Wheat) 1 kaitl=22.464 kilos=49.518 lb. 

(Barley) 1 katl=19.656 kilos = 43.328 Ib. 

(Oil measure) 1 jarra=16 okkas=20.511 kilos=45.227 lb. . 


. (x1) Concesstons—Only two concessions were granted during 
1921, and those only provisionally. They were both obtained 
by Mr. P. Rutenberg, a civil engineer. 


The more important was an agreement for a concession for the 
utilization of the waters of the rivers Jordan and Yarmuk and 
their affluents for generating and supplying electrical energy. 
The other, for a far less comprehensive scheme, but similar in 
character, was limited to the Jaffa district, the power to be 
obtained from the Auja river. 


(xii) Purchase of Government Stores and the Central Tenders 
Board.-—The purchase of all Government stores over £E.5Q in 
value not obtained through the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
and contracts for Government Services (other than railway) 
amounting to more than £E.50 are all dealt with by the Central 
Tenders Board. 


The Central Tenders Board is composed as follows :— 


President— 
Director of Commerce and Industry or his duly author- 
ized representative. 
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a 
. (Permanent) An official nominated by the Treasurer. 
u. Assistant Controller of Stores. 

. An official nominated in writing by the Head of saeh 
Department for which stores of services are to 
be contracted. 

Secretary— 
An officer of the Stores branch of the Department of 
: Commerce and Industry. 


The Central Tenders Board deals with Public Works services 
and with contracts for the supply of food, forage, etc. 


The procedure for making contracts is as follows :— 


1. Tenders are called for by advertisements in the press in the 
three official languages, by Public Notices posted up throughout 
the country by District Governors, and by means of notices sent 
direct to contractors known to be able to carry out the work or 
supply in question. 


2. Tenderers are supplied with special envelopes in which to 
place their tenders, and all tenders delivered by hand are placed 
in the tenders box at the Stores branch by the tenderer or his 
representative in person. 

Tenders delivered by hand are never handled by the staff of the 
stores branch prior to being placed in the tenders box. 


3. Tenders received by post are handed at once to the Assistant 
Controller of Stores who dates and initials them and places them 
unopened in the tenders box. 

On the date appointed for the adjudication of tenders, the 
tenders box is opened in the presence of the Board by the repre- 
sentative of the Treasury and by the Assistant Controller of 
Stores, each of whom has custody of two of the four keys required 
to open the box. 

Tenders are then opened, scheduled on the special form kept 
for the purpose, and the contract is adjudicated by the Board. 
The lowest tender is always accepted except in cases where some 
special reason exists for not doing so, in which case the reasons 
for accepting a tender other than the lowest are recorded on the 
schedule. 


After adjudication, the schedule is signed by the President 
aud members of the Board. 

Notices are sent to both the successful and unsuccessful 
tenderers, informing them that they have been, or have not been, 
awarded the contract, as the case may be, and the results of the 
adjudication of all contracts are published in the “ Official 
Gazette.”’ 


The work of advertising tenders and the formalities connected 
with signing of contracts are carried out by the staff of the Stores 
branch. Full minutes are kept recording the proceedings of 
every meeting of the Central Tenders Board, and these minutes 
are read to the Board at each meeting and signed as accepted by 
the President. 
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UJ.—LEGISLATION. 


In his inaugural address on 9th July, 1920, the High Com- 
missioner announced that it was his intention to constitute an 
Advisory Body, upon which the inhabitants of the country would 
be represented, to consult with the Administration upon all ques- 
tions of legislation. 

In October, 1920, the Advisory Council held its first session. 
It is composed of 11 official and 10 non-official members. The 
official members are :— 


The High Commissioner (President). 
Civil Secretary. 

Legal Secretary. 

Financial Secretary. 

Governor of Jerusalem. 

Director of Public Works. 

Director of Health. 

Director of Education. 

Director of Commerce and Industry. 

- Director of Customs and Revenue. 

_ A District Governor (according to roster). 
and the non-official members nominated by the High Commis- 
sioner. 

Ismail Bey Husseini (Jerusalem), Moslem. 

Michel Eff. Beiruti (Jaffa), Christian. 

Suliman Bey Nassif (Haifa), Christian. 

Suliman Abdul Razak Bey Tukan (Nablus), Moslem. 
Sheikh Freih Abu Midein, M.B.E. (Beersheba), Moslem. 
Sheikh Abdul Hai El-Khatib (Hebron), Moslem. 

Mr. David Yellin, M.B.E. (Jerusalem), Jew. 

Mr. H. M. Kalvarisky (Haifa), Jew. 

Mr. A. Hisenberg (Rehoboth), Jew. | 

‘The place of one non-official member was rendered vacant by 
the death of Dr. Habib Salim (Nablus), Christian, in December, 
1921, and has not yet been filled. 

Meetings of the Council have been held monthly at Govern- 
ment House, with the exception of the period of the Summer 
vacation in August and September. 

The drafts of all measures to be submitted at Council are 
circulated in advance in English, Arabic and Hebrew to mem- 
bers of Council, and the discussions are held through the medium 
of Arabic and Hebrew interpreters. 

Each Ordinance is accompanied by an explanatory note. 
Memoranda on the activities of a Department or on some subject 
of general Palestinian interest are frequently presented. Non- 
official members may send in writing notice of questions on 
which they wish to receive information, and replids are given by 
the official members concerned. 

The sessions of Council are rarely extended beyond one day. 

No legislative measure is promulgated until it lias received the 
approval of the Advisory Council and the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, except provisionally, in cases of emergency. 
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The minutes of the proceedings of Council are circulated to 
the Press of Palestine and to certain papers published in the 
United Kingdom and Egypt. 


The following Ordinances were promuigated in the period under 
review :— 

_ 1. The Immigration Ordinance dealing with the regulation of 
immigration. | | 

2. The Advertisements Ordinance regulating the display of 
advertisements in municipal and other areas. 

3. The Official Secrets Ordinance amending the Criminal Law 
so as to make it an offence for an official to communicate con- 
fidential information obtained in the course of his employment. 

4. An Ordinance prohibiting the use of State flags for the 
purpose of any partisan demonstration. 

5. The Palestine Passport Regulation. 

6. An Ordinance amending the Ottoman Law of the Mortgage 
of Immovable Property which iakes certain detailed changes, 
but leaves intact the substance of the Ottoman Law which was 
passed during the War. 

7. Ordinances amending the Ottoman Land Law as to Mahlul 
and Mewat land, 1.e., land belonging to the Government through 
escheat or as being waste, 1n order to ensure that possession shall 
rot be taken of such areas except with the authority of the 
Government. 

8. An Ordinance for the protection of fisheries, which makes the 
use of dynamite and explosives for the catching of fish a punish- 
able offence. 

9. The Land Transfer Ordinance (see and Registry). 

10. A Forestry Ordinance, which establishes a Forestry Depart- 
ment, and provides for the protection of both Government and 
private forest lands. 

11. The Antiquities Ordinance, which is a comprehensive 
measure bringing under very complete control of the Government 
archwological excavations and the dealing in antiquities. 

12. An Ordinance granting facilities for the establishment of 
Credit Banks. 

18. An Ordinance prescribing conditions for the expropriation 

of land for the Army. 
- 14. Two Prevention of Crime Ordinances, of which the first 
institutes a system of binding over persons suspected of seditious 
agitation or of criminal habits to be of good behaviour, and the 
second institutes a system of Police supervision of persons who 
are found by a District Governor or President of a District Court 
to be habitual criminals or bad characters. The Ottoman Cnmina]l 
Procedure contained no section which armed the Executive with 
effective powers against such persons, and the Palestine Ordi- 
nances are modelled on Indian legislation, which was also adopted 
in Iraq. 

15. The Commissions of Inquiry Ordinance, which provides for 
the appointment by the High Commissioner of Commissions to 
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investigate questions in a judicial manner, and defines their 
powers. 

16. The Town Planning Ordinance, a comprehensive measure 
on the lines of the English Statutes on the subject, to regulate 
the growth and development of town areas. 

17. The Port Dues Ordinance, which prescribes the imposition 
of harbour dues, and empowers the Director of Ports to make 
the necessary regulations. 

18. The Police, Gendarmerie and Prisons Ordinances, which 
deal with the organization and functions of the different branches 
of the Department of Public Security. 

19. The Local Councils Ordinance and an amending enactment, 
which provides for the constitution in quarters of towns and in 
larger villages, of a local authority with power to levy rates and 
to exercise certain municipal functions. 

20. The Juand Courts Ordinance empowering the constitution 
of special Courts to deal with all questions of ownership of land. 

21. The Increase of Rents Ordinance, which maintains with 
some amendment the enactment of the Military Administration 
to check the increase of rents and to protect tenants from eviction 
at the expiry of the lease. The Ordinance followed the lines of 
the English legislation, and empowered the Courts to deal with 
applications of the landlord to recover possession of his property 
on certain very limited conditions. 

22. The Surveyors’ Ordinance and the Pharmacists’ Ordinance, 
which regulate the practice of those professions in Palestine. 

23. The Road Transport Ordinance, which consolidates the 
rules as to the licensing of motor and horse vehicles, and the 
regulation of such traffic on the highway; and institutes a new 
scale of fees. 

24. The Notaries Public Ordinance, which empowers the High 
Commissioner to grant’ to qualified British lawyers a hcence to 
exercise in Palestine the functions and duties performed by 
Notaries Public in the United Kingdom. 

25. An Ordinance for the lquidation of the debts of the 
Orthodox Patriarchate, which gives effect to the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission appointed by the High Commissioner to 
investigate the affairs of the Patriarchate. 


26. The Collective Responsibility for Crime Ordinances, which 
institute a system that has been in operation for some time in 
Cyprus, of placing collective responsibility on a village for 
malicious damage to property where the actual criminal is not 
detected. 

27. The Tobacco Taxation Ordinance, which provides for the 
suspension of the monopoly of cultivation and sale of tobacco 
enjoyed by the Régte de Tabacs under the Ottoman Administra- 
tion, and for the substitution of a new system of taxation on 
tobacco grown in Palestine or imported into the country. 


A Judicature Ordinance to consolidate and amend the rules 


as to jurisdiction and procedure which have been issued since 
the Occupation, a civil law of succession and a law of charitable 
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trusts to supplement the laws of the religious communities on 
these matters are also in preparation. 


Certain more important proposals for the amendment of 
that Law and the procedure of the Courts await the granting of 
the Mandate and the more definite legal constitution of the 
Government of Palestine. A Constitution, a Nationality Law, 
and an Electoral Law have been drafted by a Conference of 
Legal Advisers, which was convened in London during August, 
1921 ; and projects for the revision of the Penal Code and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure have been considerably advanced 


IV.—EDUCATION. 
(a) Primary EDUCATION. 


History and Organization.—Under the Ottoman Government 
the educational system in Palestine was mainly confined to educa-. 
tion of a very elementary nature, although during the War Jemal 
Pasha attempted to introduce a rather better type of school. 
Christian education was conducted entirely by private religious 
bodies and individuals. Jewish education was catered for by 
Jewish religious bodies and by European communities, whose 
nationals were living in Palestine, assisted by the generous dona- 
tions of private wealthy individuals. 

Turkish was the official language in the schools as elsewhere in 
Palestine, and even Arabic was taught through its medium. 
Arabic was, therefore, educationally speaking, a foreign language, 
and there were very few persons, and these mainly educated 
abroad, who were acquainted to any extent with the literature 
and history of their own language. 

During the War the educational system had become seriously 
disorganized ; and the reorganization of education in Palestine by 
the Occupying Power on the lines of the Ottoman régime, accord- 
ing to international law, presented an intricate and difficult 
problem. 

In 1917 Major Willams, of the Indian Civil Service, who 
was attached to the Occupied Enemy ‘Territory Administration. 
was appointed to begin the work of educational reconstruction. 
Arabic was made the medium of instruction, and schools that had 
existed before were re-opened in as many districts as possible. 
In many localities the older Sheikhs had not been taken for mih- 
tary service,and they gathered together the children in the Mosque 
or the village school building, and began again to teach them the 
Qoran and Arabic reading and writing. Some of these Sheikhs had 
been educated for six or more years at the University of Al-Azhar 
in Cairo, and were men of a much higher intellectual calibre than 
the simple fellahin amongst whom they lived. 

After the occupation of Jerusalem in 1917 a more extensive 
system of education was planned, including the institution of two 
training colleges. During the last two or three years of the War 
the Turks had opened, through German help, a large and well- 
equipped training college for men in the Monastery of the White 
Fathers near St. Stephen’s Gate, and about a thousand pounds 
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worth of chemical and physical apparatus had been purchased 
from Germany. What remained of the material was taken over 
for the equipment of the new Men’s Training College and the 
large Boys’ School in Jerusalem, now known as the Rashidieh. 


In August, 1918, a qualified English lady was appointed from 
Cairo to be headmistress of the Government Girls’ School in 
Jerusalem, and also to help in the general organization of female 
education. In October of the same year, Major Williams having 
left Palestine, Major Tadman, of the Egyptian Ministry of 
Education, was seconded to the Military Administration to carry 
on the reorganization throughout the country. 

In 1919 the Military Administration ere £E,.53,000 for the 
Education Budget. Elementary Schools were opened in nearly 
all towns of Palestine, and a system of grants-in-aid to villages 
was drawn up, under which the Administration paid £E.30 a 
year on condition that the Community supplied another £E.30. 
Fifty-two of these grant-in-aid schools were opened during 1919. 


Training Colleges, both for men and women, were next opened 
in Jerusalem. Hostels for boarders were attached to them and a 
teaching staff, composed of both Moslems and Christians, 
appointed. 


In the financial year April, 1920—March, 1921, the sum of 
£E.78,000 was voted for education, and more elementary schools 
were opened. In July, 1920, on the formation of the Civil 
Administration, Major T’aadman returned to Cairo, and _ his 
Assistant, Major Legge, took charge until November, 1920, when 
Mr. Humphrey Bowman, C.B.E., formerly Director of Education 
in Mesopotamia and for many vears a member of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Education, was appointed Director for Palestine, 
Major Legge remaining as Deputy Director. 

A programme of elementary education, which foreshadowed the 
opening of 75 elementary schools a year for four years, was_pre- 
sented to the Advisory Council in November, 1920. The majority 
of these schools. were to be in villages which up to then had pos- 
sessed no educational facilities. It was hoped that, at the end of 
this period, every child in Palestine would have an opportunity 
of attending school, with the possible exception of some children 
of Bedouin tribes in outlying districts, for whom special provision 
has been made by appointing peripatetic teachers, who live with 
the tribes and teach the children in tribal groups. 


In 1921 seventy-five of these schools were opened and the grant- 
in-aid schools formerly organised by the Department were also 
taken over as Government schools. 


For the financial year April, 1921—March, 1922, £E. 103, 000 
was voted for the Education Budget, and, in addition to this, the 
Auqaf Mundarisa, the revenue from which amounted to £H.4,800, 
were handed over to the Department of Education, on the under- 
standing that the income has to be spent on Moslem education. 

In 1920 a provisional syllabus for elementary schools was drawn 
up. In 1921 a new one was substituted, better adapted to the 
needs of the country, and was proved satisfactory. 
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An extension of the Men’s Training College, permitting an 
increase in the number of boarding students from 50 to 75, was 
effected in 1921, while the Women’s Training College moved into 
a larger building, formerly occupied by a German school. 

Teachers’ Examinations were held in 1919 and 1920, and a 
temporary certificate granted. In 1921 Higher and Lower 
Examinations for Government schoolmasters were arranged, the 
standard of the former being not much below that of the London 
Matriculation. Great difficulty has been and is still being 
experienced in finding an efficient teaching staff, especially in the 
more remote districts, largely owing to the lack of any proper 
system of training under the Turks; but the existing Training 
Colleges and the svstem of teachers’ examinations will, it is 
hoped, raise the teaching staff in a few years to the level of a 
European elementary standard. 

The language of instruction in all Government schools is Arabic, 
Kinglish being taught only in the larger town schools, beginning 
in the third year. Hebrew has not yet been introduced as the 
number of Jewish children in Government schools is at present 
insignificant. In towns, the Government supplies the building, 
pays the teachers and provides for the expenses of the school. 
In villages, the community supphes the building, keeps it in 
repair and supplies the school furniture, while the Govern- 
ment pays the other expenses. Great keenness for new 
schools exists among the villages, but it is not yet possible to 
provide for all the schools required. 

With the exception of the Director and Deputy Director, and 
three British ladies on the staff of the Women’s Training College, 
the whole of the staff of the Education Department, including 
administration, inspectorate, and teaching personnel, is entirely 
Palestinian. 

Grants-in-aid. — In the Budget of 1921-1922, the sum of 
£E.6,125 was set aside for the assistance of non-Government . 
schools, subject to certain conditions of inspection and the like, 
and was distributed on a per capita basis. As the majority of the 
non-Government school population are Jewish children, the bulk 
of this grant was given to the Jewish schools, and a Jewish 
Inspector was engaged in January, 1921, with a special view to 
keeping the Department in touch with J ewish education. Though 
the percentage of the Jewish population in Palestine does not 
exceed 11 per cent. of the total, the number of Jewish children 
attending non-Government schools is slightly larger than that of 
the total number of children attending Government schools; the. 
reason being that, whereas the Zionist Organization and other 
Jewish bodies, s such as the Alliance Israélite and Anglo-Jewish 
Association, have been able to provide educational facilities for the 
majority of Jewish children, the onus of providing education for 
the Moslems mainly falls on the Government—as it did during 
the Turkish régime—and up to the present, owing to lack of 
funds, the Department has not been able to cater for more than 
about one-seventh of the number of Moslem children of the 
country. 
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The Orthodox, Latin, Anglican and Protestant Communities 
are in receipt of grants in proportion to the number of pupils 
attending their respective schools. . , 


(b) SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Secondary Schools.—There are at present no Government 
schools devoted entirely to secondary education. In Jerusalem, 
Nablus and Acre secondary classes have been opened ; these are 
attached to the elementary schools, and are being developed as 
necessity arises. It is hoped to attach hostels for boarders to 
these schools. A number of non-Government secondary schools 
exist in Palestine, but none of these use Arabic as the medium of 
instruction, and almost all have primary classes attached to them. 


(c) TRAINING COLLEGES. 


Forty-six girls, seventeen Moslems and twenty-nine Christians, 
are boarded at the Women’s Training College. In addition to 
the English principal, who also acts as Chief Inspectress of Girls’ 
Schools, two English ladies have recently been appointed as 
assistants in this Institution with a view to improving instruction 
in Kindergarten work and domestic economy. The Men’s Train- 
ing College is developing rapidly. There is a good football team, 
tennis is plaved by the students, and basketball 1s being organized. 
The course has been extended to three years, and a more com- 
petent staff engaged. 


(d) TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


An attempt “has been made to introduce elementary technical 
education into some of the schools. Many schools have gardens 
attached to them, and in some localities there have been opened 
workshops, where the boys are taught carpentry, iron work, 
saddlery, etc. Great importance is attached to the introduction 
of manual training in elementary schools, but the Department has 
been seriously handicapped in this direction as in others by the 
lack of competent instructors. | 


Such technical education as exists, in the true sense, is confined 
mainly to Jewish effort, including the Bezalel Institution in 
Jerusalem, where craftmanship in metal is the main feature, and 
a well-organized technical school at Haifa, both under Jewish 
administration. 


The Schneller Orphanage at Jerusalem provides instruction in 
pottery, leather work, carpentry, etc. 


The schools of ceramics and weaving, both under the auspices 
of the Pro-Jerusalem Society, receive an annual grant from the 
Department with a special view to training apprentices. The 
numbers of apprentices are not very large (14 in ceramics and 11 
in weaving), but the instruction is given by experts, and the 
results, so far, have been satisfactory. 
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(e) GENERAL. 


Agricultural Schools.—Small Government schools exist at 
Gaza* and Tulkeram, and it is proposed, in conjunction with the 
Department of Agriculture, to organize other agricultural schools 
in the near future. 


The best-known agricultural school is that situated at Mikveh- 
Israel, under the auspices of the Alliance Israélite. Here the 
language of instruction is Hebrew and the students are all Jewish. 


Classes for Messenger Boys.—All messenger boys attached to 
Government offices have an opportunity of attending, in the town 
in which they reside, evening classes conducted by competent 
schoolmasters. Arabic, Geography, History and Arithmetic are 
taught, and also English. 


Language Examtnations.—Arabic and Hebrew classes have 
been organized for Government officials, and an examination was 
~ held in November, 1921, at which six out of eight candidates in 
Arabic, and one out of two in Hebrew, were successful. 


Education of girls.—There are at present approximately 2,800 
girls attending Government schools. 'There are schools for girls 
conducted by Government or by private bodies in every town and 
in some of the villages. Some of the better Moslem families, 
however, appear to prefer to send their daughters to the schools 
of the European Missionary Societies. Such Government schools 
for girls as existed under the Turkish régime were no doubt un- 
satisfactory, and it is not surprising that the excellent moral 
training which has always been a characteristic feature of 
Missionary Institutions should still attract the parents of Moslem 
girls. 

An examination for mistresses in Government schools will be 
held early in 1922. A certain prejudice against the education of 
women exists among a section of the Moslem population, but in 
the larger centres of population this is rapidly disappearing, and 
there is a@ growing demand for girls’ schools and especially for 
instruction in hygiene and domestic economy. 


Non-Government Schools—Moslem.—A few Moslem private 
schools exist, but these as a rule do not reach the standard 
attained by those of the other Communities. It is hoped that, by 
the system of grants from the Administration, followed by 
Governmental inspection, improvement may be made. There is 
also a considerable number of mosque schools or Kuttabs, in 
which instruction is mainly confined to the Qoran. These schools, 
educationally speaking, are of little value. 


Jewish.—There are over 17,000 registered pupils in the Jewish 
schools, of whom some 11,500 are in the schools of the Zionist 
Organisation. These latter include 46 kindergartens on modern 
Froebelian lines, 62 elementary, 6 secondary and 10 technical 
and special schools. Evening courses are provided for the teach- 
ing of the Hebrew language and commercial training, and as 
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* The Gaza Agricultural School has since been closed down on account 
of lack of local support. 
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continuation schools for youths engaged in some trade during the 
day. The non-Zionist schools are those of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle, the Evelina de Rothschild school for girls under the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, one training college and one technical 
school, a number of Orthodox institutions mainly of a very 
elementary type, and a few independent private schools chiefly 
of a technical character. 


The Zionist schools generally are on the whole similar in pro- 
gramme and standard to corresponding schools in Europe, more 
especially to those in Switzerland, the Hebrew language and 
Jewish literature and history taking the place of the national 
subjects taught in other countries. The same may be said of 
most of the non-Zionist schools other than the Orthodox, except 
that in some of them Hebrew is not the language of instruction. 
All schools in the colonies, and some in the cities, are mixed. 
In the secondary schools Greek and Latin have been excluded 
from the syllabus, as not being intimately connected with the 
Jewish civilisation. The syllabus of the Zionist Orthodox schools 
Jays stress on religious subjects at the expense of general subjects, 
e.g., nature study, drawing, etc. A minimum of general educa- 
tion, however, is laid down, and each school must fulfil certain 
hygienic conditions. The non-Zionist Orthodox schools do not, 
however, reach the same level. 


The most important questions in connection with Jewish schools 
are :—(1) material improvements, especially in respect to housing 
and text-books; (2) better facilities for the general development. 
of the children, including a richer child-literature; (8) a closer 
adaptation of the schools to the conditions of the country and to 
the requirements of the Jewish community, especially in the 
direction of providing more manual training and giving education 
a more practical bias. Something is already being done in the 
way of gardening, handwork in wood and cardboard, etc., but 
extensive plans in that direction have so far failed to materialize 
for lack of funds. 

The Budget of Jewish schools is defrayed partly by the various. 
governing bodies, partly by tuition fees (over £E.20,000 per 
annum) ; the bulk of it, over £E.100,000, comes from the Zionist 
Organization. In 1920-21 a sum of £F.3,550 was allotted to 
these schools by the Palestine Government from the funds avail- 
able for grants-in-aid to non-Government schools. 


Christian.—The majority of the Christian population in 
Palestine belong to the Orthodox Church. They have for many 
years had schools, conducted by the ecclesiastical authorities, in 
all parts of the country where members of that community are to 
be found. These schools have suffered severely owing to the 
financial state of the Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem, but 
are beginning to show signs of revival. 

In Phoenicia and Galilee, where the Greek Uniate Church is 
largely represented, schools of that denomination are also 
conducted. | 

Schools for boys and girls are conducted in many parts of the 
country by the Latin Catholic Community. 
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To the Christian Missionary schools also, Palestine owes a debt 
of gratitude. The English College in Jerusalem, which is under 
the direct auspices of the Anglican Bishop, is at present the only 
institution in the country which definitely prepares students up to 
English Matricalation standard, and which will probably develop 
into a College of University type. The Presbyterian Boys’ 
School, formerly at Tiberias, and recently re-opened at Safed, 
has an established reputation; while St. George’s and Bishop 
Gobat’s Schools, both at Jerusalem, and both with adequate 
accommodation for boarders, are well attended by Moslems as 
well as by Christians. The Bishop Gobat’s School was founded 
in 1853, and its certificate is accepted for entrance to the Fresh- 
man Class in the American University of Beirut. English is 
the language of the school, but Arabic is equally well taught. 

To turn to female education, one of the best girls’ schools in 

Palestine 1s the High School in Jerusalem, conducted by Miss 
Warburton, M.B.E., and staffed by a competent body of English 
and Palestinian ladies. The Church Missionary Society also has 
smaller schools for girls as well as for boys in various centres. 
More than one American Society has shown great educational 
activity, and one has done specially valuable work in the villages 
‘round Ramallah. 
_ All these schools suffered during the War, but began to recover 
soon after the Occupation. It is gratifying to record that some 
of them are now in as flourishing a state as before, and all are 
doing valuable work. 


Law Schools.—This institution has been organized by the 
Legal Department and particulars are given in another section 
of the report. 


Kducational Committces.—Local Educational Committees have 
been formed in most districts, consisting of five or six notables 
of the community, selected for their position and interest in 
education. ‘The District Governor or his representative presides 
at meetings, and the District Inspector of Education is an ex- 
officio member. Such committees existed in the larger centres 
before the War. Thev have been helpful in rousing local interest 
and in giving advice. 

In the summer of 1921, a Central Education Committee was 
formed under the presidency of the Director of Education, largely 
for the purpose of creating a more harmonious feeling between 
the communities in educational matters, and to facilitate inter- 
communication between the various educational bodies in the 
country. The committee acts in an advisory capacity to the 
Department of Education, but has no executive powers. It con- 
sists of 11 unofficial members, of whom three are ladies, selected 
from the three communities, and of the senior members of the 
Headquarters staff. Questions of general educational policy are 
debated at its meetings, which have been provocative of some 
interesting discussions. The minutes are published in the local 
press. 
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V.—DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
. (A) History. 


On the occupation of Palestine few traces were found of any 
pre-existing Government Health Service ; in theory there existed 
under the Ottoman Code the outline of a Medical Service, which 
would have served the primary needs of the country, if in practice 
it had been adopted, but beyond the employment of part-time 
Municipal Doctors on small official retaining fees lhttle had been 
done. 

It was the task, therefore, of the Occupied Enemy Beisitery 
Administration to build up, with the limited credits and staff 
at its disposal, a Medical and Health Service ab initio, in a 
country ravaged by war and decimated by disease. 


It was not until 1919 and 1920 that the old-established eluate 
and charitable medical institutions re-opened their doors, but 
meanwhile the Syria and Palestine Relief Society, the American 
Zionist Medical Unit and the American Red Cross, carried out 
in their respective spheres admirable work in organising hospitals, 
clinics and relief, and assisted the Administration in dealing with 
epidemic disease, which, introduced by the opposing Armies, was 
left behind by them as a legacy to an already impoverished and 
stricken country. 

The Syria and Palestine Relief Society during the last two 
years has resolved into its component parts, namely, Church 
Missionary Society, Scottish Mission, London Jews Society, and 
Bishop’s Mission, each of which has re-established its old 
activities. 

The American Zionist Medical Unit (A.Z.M.U.—Hadassa) 
remains, and assists largely in the various activities and new 
developments necessary for the health of the country; the 
American Red Cross Society, a wartime organization, left in the 
summer of 1919, generously handing over several of its hospitals . 
and orphanages to the management of the Government. 

Meanwhile the Department of Health has re-established, and 
is actually conducting in nearly all the larger towns the Sanitary 
Services of the Municipalities, has instituted an epidemic and 
disinfection service, a chain of infectious Hospitals and Epidemic 
Posts, and has laid the foundations of an anti-malarial service 
which embraces all towns and villages. 


In the case of Hospitals and Dispensaries, the policy has been 
to fill in those lacunae left bv voluntary or charitable effort while 
maintaining responsibility for infectious disease. ‘The Depart- 
ment has attempted to assist and stimulate the establishment of 
voluntary Jlospitals and to facilitate means of scientific 
diagnostic and specialized treatment. 

A Central Bacteriological Laboratory was soon established at 
Haifa, a central position for purposes of transit and convenient - 
also for quarantine diagnostic work, and_ subsidiary clinical 
laboratories have been attached to Government Hospitals at 
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Jerusalem, Gaza, Nablus, Jaffa; while a mobile laboratory is 
under organization for use in connection with Quarantine Posts 
on land frontiers and for despatch to the scene of serious 
epidemics of disease. 


The Laboratory Section has commenced to carry out investiga- 
tions, both entomological and bacteriological, in malarial 
questions, and to study the origin of and the means of combating 
diseases of parasitic origin so common in this country. 

The Chemical Section has enabled the Department to control 
the adulteration of food products and of drugs, to give expert 
opinion in medico-legal cases of poisoning, and has provided the 
means of analysis of commercial products, ores and agricultural 
soils. 


The importance of organizing an efficient and expansile 
quarantine service at the ports was fully realized and early 
measures were taken to protect from dangerous disease the 
country of Palestine which, by its situation, is on the highwav 
for the Hejaz Pilgrimage, may be visited annually by many 
thousands of Christian pilgrims, and is constantly receiving immi- 
grants from Eastern Europe. 


(B) ORGANISATION. 


The general organisation of the Department of Health is based 
on five sections: (1) Epidemic and Public Health, (2) Medical 
and Hospital, (3) Laboratory, (4) Quarantine, Relief and 
Lunacy, (5) Medical Stores. 

Principal Medical Officers are stationed at each District Head- 
quarters, controlling within their district Health, Medical and 
Quarantine Services through the medium of District and Sub- 
District Medical Officers, Hospital and Quarantine, and appro- 
priate staff. 

Under Section (1) the Sanitary Engineering sub-section deals 
with anti-malarial projects, and co-ordinates the sanitary projects 
of Health with those of Public Works. | 

A branch of Section (2) deals with Ophthalmic Hospitals, 
Opthalmic treatment of school children, and specialized surgery. 
_ Section (3) incorporates, in addition to Bacteriological Labora- 

tories, Chemical und Analytical and Entomological Sub-Sections 
under expert control. 
- A branch of Section (4) controls Railway Sanitation, and 
Medical Treatment of Railway Employees between Kantara, 
Haifa, and Maan. 


District Offices in charge of a Medical Officer are situated in 
each of the following towns :— 

Jerusalem, Ramallah, Bethlehem, Hebron, Beersheba. 
Haifa, Acre, Shefr Amr. 

Nablus, Jenin, T'ulkeram. | 

Nazareth, 'Tiberias, Safed, Beisan. 

Jaffa, Ramleh, Gaza, Mejdel. 
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The principal duties of the Medical Officer are :— 

Control of infectious disease throughout his district. 

Anti-malarial measures, curative and preventive. 

Inspection of sanitation of villages, and of Government 

buildings and schools. ; 
Vaccination in towns and viilages. 
Registration of births and deaths in towns and villages, and 
issue of burial certificates. 

Disinfection. 

Medico-Legal cases and reports. | 

Inspection of public establishments and unhealthy trades, 
and the drafting of conditions for their licensing. 

Food and milk control. 

Inspection of public water supplies and drainage. © 

Inspection of municipal scavenging, slaughter-houses, etc., 
and advice to the Council. 

Control of licensing of doctors and pharmacists. 

Medical inspection of travellers, pilgrims and immigrants 
arriving from infected countries. 

Medical treatment of Government officers and employees, 
police and prisoners. 

Medical inspection and treatment of school children. 

Medical Boards. 

First Aid lectures to police and Department of Health 
employees. 

Village, Medical Clinics. 


Government Hospitals and Casualty and Epidemic Posts.— 
The chief functions of the Government Hospitals in the larger 
centres are medical treatment of Government officers and em- 
ployees, police and .gendarmes, prisoners, railway labourers and 
school children, medico-legal cases and accidents, and the poor of 
the local population. 


The Department of Health is responsible for the isolation and 
treatment of all infectious cases in Hospital or Epidemic Post. 


Government Hospitals with Infectious Annexes are situated 
in :—Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Ramleh, Acre, Nablus, Tulkeram, 
Ramallah, Beersheba and Gasca. 


Casualty and Epidemic Posts (without seviiingiit staff) are 
located at Hebron, Jenin, Beisan, Tiberias, Safed, Mejdel and 
Nazareth. 


The duties of the Hospital Medical Officers, where they exist 
in the larger centres, consist in Hospital and Outpatient Clinic 
work, Medical Inspection and Treatment of school children, 
Medical Attendance for Prnsons and Police, First Aid Lectures 
to Police and Department of Health Staff, and Medical Boards. 


In certain centres such as Tulkeram, Beersheba and Ramallah, 
the Medical Officer carries out Hospital duties as well as his other 
functions enumerated above. 
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(C) LEGISLATION. 


Powers to control the several services of the Department are 
conferred by the existing Ottoman Code amplified by the follow- 
ing Ordinances and Public Notices :— 


(1) Public Health Ordinance No. 1, of May 16th, 1918, 
regulates the General Health Service of the country, 
such as the practice of Medicine, Notification of 
Infectious Disease and Births and Deaths, Vaccina- 
tion, Burials, and General Sanitation. © 

(2) Public Notice of 18-2-1919. Quarantine Regulations. 

(3) Public Health Ordinance No. 2, of 11-9-1919. 

(a) Regulations for Re-interment of Dead Bodies; 
(b) Regulations for Cemeteries. 

(4) Public Health Ordinance No. 3, of 18-3-1920, amplifies 
the Regulations for Notification and Registration of 
Births and Deaths. 

(5) Public Health Ordinance No. 4, of 1-12-1921. Regula- 
tions governing the exercise of the profession of 
Pharmacy and the Trade in Drugs and Poisons. 

(6) Public Health Ordinance No. 5, Anti-malarial Ordinance. 

(7) Licensing of Trades and Industries Ordinance.* 


(D) REGULATIONS. 


Administrative Regulations have been issued to control the 
following services :— 


Procedure of Medical Boards. 

Medical Treatment, Records, and pa oCuOR of Employees 
of the Government. 

Sick Leave. 

The Sanitation of Villages and Health duties of Mukhtars. 

Control of Juunatics. 

Medico-Legal Examinations, Reports and Evidence. 

Drainage connection to Public Sewers in Towns. 

Medical standards for admission of Immigrants. 

The relation of the Department of Health to Municipalities. 

Protection of cisterns and wells and prevention of mosquito 
breeding. | 

Numerous Departmental Regulations have also been issued 


(E) FUTURE PROJECTS. 


The development of the Health Service of Palestine has been 
limited by the credits available, but endeavours have been made 
to lay the foundations of an efficient service, and a nucleus of 
each essential service now exists capable of expansion. There 
remains a programme which will take several years to materialise, 





* The promulgation of the Licensing of Trades and Industries Ordinance 
has been deferred until the Legislative Assembly meets. 
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but which meanwhile has received consideration, and among the 
projects are the following :— 


1. Extension of the anti-malarial campaign to include 
reclamation of marshes. 
2. Public Water Supplies in the larger fowns and 1 in suitable 
villages. | 
8. Main Drainage in towns where Public Water POppnee 
are established. 
4. Government Hospital for the Insane. 
5. Additional Hospitals for the Treatment of Trachoma and 
other diseases of the Eye. 
. Training Schools for midwives. 
. School of Pharmacy. 
. Infant Welfare and Maternity centres. 
. Development of Scavenging Service in Villages with the 
formation of socal Councils. 

In formulating projects for the future, the co-operation and 
assistance of the people is enlisted in advance in order that the 
success of a scheme may not be jeopardized at the outset by local 
opposition to issue of regulations or instructions that may be 
irksome to a community whose education in Health matters is 
still rudimentary. 

This method has already ensured the successful commencement 

of the anti-malarial campaign, ophthalmic treatment and village 
sanitation, to each of which the people themselves have 
voluntarily subscribed, when occasion has arisen, and this augurs 
well for the future development of public health in Palestine. 
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(F) GENERAL RESULTS. 


It is a remarkable fact that a people unused for centuries to 
sanitary reform has grasped so speedily the essential facts that 
good sanitation means good health, and that health spells 
prosperity. 

The Arab population have responded readily to sanitary enter- 
prise and health projects, and have co-operated with the 
Department of Health in its campaign against dirt and disease. 
The Jewish Colonies also have shown very considerable progress 
in health matters, of the value of which many of them have 
had experience in Europe. They have shown peculiar enterprise 
in anti-malarial work, and with the assistance of the Hadassa 
Medical Organisation treatment for school children and medical 
aid for immigrant camps and colonies generally have been con- 
siderably developed. 

The immigrants have, owing to their origin in more temperate 
western climates, undoubtedly suffered more than the older 
colonists and the Arab population from enteritic disease, malaria 
and infectious disease. But improved sanitation of camps, 
coupled with experience of the climate and of local conditions, 
has already done much to combat the prevalence of these 
diseases. 
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The greatest problems of health in Palestine are found in those 
diseases which are due to the neglect of centuries—malaria and 
trachoma. The devastation caused by malaria reached its climax 
during the recent military campaign, when moving masses of 
Turkish troops, almost all suffering from malaria, carried the 
disease from place to place and, through the agency of the 
anopheline mosquito, so plentifully breeding in innumerable rock 
cisterns, infected a population already weakened by under- 
feeding. It is against this disease that much has already been 
done with gratifying results, but until drainage of long neglected, 
but potentially rich, agricultural areas is carried out, and until 
alternative water supplies to rain-fed cisterns are developed in 
towns and villages, malaria will be endemic in many districts. 

Of the treatment of trachoma, the fringe only has as yet been 
touched. For example, in Gaza District 95 per cent. of the 
school children suffer from one of its several stages, while the 
average for the country is 74 per cent. ‘The policy has been to 
concentrate on treatment of the disease amongst all school 
children in the country, in order that they, at any rate, may 
have the opportunity of permanent benefit from modern scientific 
methods, while for the adult, whose attendance for treatment is 
usually irregular, provision exists in the Ophthalmic Hospital 
of the Order of St. John at Jerusalem and the Hadassa Eye 
Clinics, which are doing admirable work, and in the Government 
travelling hospital and dispensaries, which are able to deal with 
a large proportion of the more serious cases. 


(G) CLIMATE. 

Owing to its remarkable formation Palestine has three distinct 
climates, that of the hills of Judea and Galilee, that of the 
plains and littoral, and that of the valley of the Jordan. The 
climate on the hills is remarkable, a bracing and healthy air 
throughout the year, a fine sun for nine months, and a keen, 
cold, and very wet winter. 

In the plains and littoral the climate in the summer is hot, 
damp and enervating, but is made tolerable by the almost constant 
west wind after noon. 

In the Jordan Valley the heat of summer is tropical, varying 
in intensity from the somewhat dry heat of Tiberias, tempered 
by a breeze driving down the valley, io the more intense and 
oppressive heat of Jericho and the Dead Sea 1,200 ft. below sea 
level. 

Yet in the winter the valley of the Jordan is temperate and 
luxuriously productive, Tiberias a health resort famous still for 
its hot sulphur springs, and Jericho, with its green crops, a 
warm and pleasant change from the cold winds and rain of 
Judea. : 

Malaria has already been sufficiently controlled in the larger 
towns of Palestine to present few dangers to the official or 
visitor who takes in summer the precaution of sleeping under 
a net, while in many places even this precaution is unnecessary . 
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Water supplies from unprotected cisterns, or from springs, 
often polluted at their source, are dangerous for drinking 
purposes. 

Body-lice and bugs are legion in poorer dwellings, but typhus 
1g rare. 

Other serious contagious or infectious diseases are not 
prevalent and present few dangers to the European settler or 
Visitor: 

The climatic conditions both in the hills and plains are most 
desirable during Apnl, May, and June. 


1. EPIDEMIC AND HEALTH SECTION. 


(A) Epidemic Seroice. 


Obligatory notification of communicable diseases under 
penalty is laid down in the first Ordinance of May, 1918, and 
has been in force throughout from that period. 


Provision for this work may be classified as follows :— 


_ Notification of disease is secured by the issue of notification 
books to all medical practitioners, hospitals, and to Mukhtars 
(Headmen) in villages. On the whole, it has not been necessary 
to enforce many penalties, but this side of the work entails 
especial vigilance on the part of the Department. 

The Directorate is informed in urgent cases by telegrams and 
in all cases by daily returns from each of 19 centres. 

General Procedure.—On receipt of notification, domiciliary 
visits are paid to the address in village or town, and the necessary 
measures taken. These measures have been embodied in 
Departmental instructions for guidance of Medical Officers. 


Hospitalization and Equipment.—The general policy adopted 
for treatment of infectious cases is briefly this :—Permanent 
accommodation for cases which may be normally expected in 
principal towns, is provided by annexes to General Hospitals, 
or by special Isolation Hospitals (Jerusalem and Haifa). 

For centres where no Government Hospitals exist within easy 
transport distance, Epidemic Posts for eight beds exist in 
Nazareth, Safed, Tiberias, and Mejdel, and for four beds at 
Beisan and Jenin. 


Medical Officers are detailed as required for treatment and 
supervision of patients and staff. No permanent nursing 
personnel is provided in Epidemic Posts, but a cadre of trained 
orderlies is allocated to each district and female nursing staff 
is detailed as required from Government Hospitals. 


For emergency work in villages a specially designed travelling 
epidemic equipment is kept ready for immediate use at each of 
the five chief administrative centres and at headquarters. This 
equipment can be packed on five camels and provides field 
necessaries for a medical officer, four orderlies, and 40 patients. 
A box for treatment of cases and a separate box for collection of 
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specimens for laboratory exalination are included in the equip- 
ment. Rodgers’s cholera treatment boxes and special boxes for 
collection of fecal specimens are provided when required - 
Tentage is not normally included; the principle adopted is to 
utilise any available local accommodation. 


_Training.—Members of the junior staff, sub-inspectors, male 
attendants and female nurses undergo systematic training. All 
recelve instruction in first aid, or elementary nursing, and the 
outdoor staff in general sanitation, anti-malaria work, dis- 
infection and epidemic procedure. 


Anti-rabic Treatment.—The Pasteur Institute, Jerusalem, 
which is subsidised by the Government, has undertaken the 
preventive treatment of rabies, 465 cases having been treated 
during 1921. 


The country is rich in wild fauna (jackals and foxes particu- 
larly), among which rabies is rife. Many domestic animals, 
cats and dogs, are known to die of rabies, and are subject to 
attack by wild animals. Poisoning of dogs, cats and jackals 
has been extensively carried out, and 2,818 were destroyed 
during the vear. 


Infectious Disease.—During 1921 the general incidence of 
infectious disease fortunately has been low, although, as has been 
said, the country is peculiarly liable to invasion from without. 
The system of notification in towns where there is a District 
Office of Health is modern and effective, and the Mukhtars in 
villages furnish prompt information of outbreaks. 

Of cholera there has been no case, but of plague there hava 
been four, three cases in Haifa in July, 1921, and one, fatal, in 
Jaffa in October, 1921, where an epizootic among rodents was 
found. Contacts were inoculated with plague prophylactic 
vaccine, and rat campaigns instituted in both towns. 

One fatal case of smallpox occurred in Ramleh in December, 
1921. During January and February, 1922, a smallpox epidemic 
was caused bv the inoculation, by a villager, of a number of 
persons from the pocks of this fatal case on the dorsal aspect 
of the hand between the thumb and forefinger, according to the 
traditional method of the country. 

Dropping cases of typhus occurred in each centre. Out of 
63 cases in all, 49 occurred in Jews, and 46 were in Jaffa and 
district. In more than one instance there was definite evidence 
that the disease was imported by recent arrivals. Only six deaths 
occurred. 

There have been 51 cases of relapsing ee 32 of these being 
Egyptian labourers in Haifa. No death occurred. 

There were 368 cases of enterica, with 34 deaths; 91 cases of 
paratyphoid, with three deaths; of enterica, 301 cases, and of 
paratyphoid, 83 occurred among Jews, and it appears evident 
that this latter disease was imported and spread in immigrant 
camps where sanitary arrangements were defective. 
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In July, 1921, there was an outbreak of scarlet fever in Jeru- 
salem, lasting for several months; of 115 cases, only one proved 
fatal. 

Thirty-five cases of diphtheria, with one death, and 13 only of 
measles, with one death, were notified. 

There were 15 cases of cerebro-spinal fever, with 10 deaths. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea were not unduly prevalent. 

There were comparatively few cases of influenza in a mild 
form and few of pneumonia. A great deal of the mortality of 
pneumonia is due to post-malarial anemia and debility. 

Bilharzia has been found in the Jaffa District, but infections 
have been mild and yielded to treatment (Christopherson’s). 
The Laboratory material is under investigation. About 10 per 
cent. of school children were found to have the disease. The 
identification of the snail (genus Bullinus) and the discovery of 
cercaria in the liver of the snails in areas frequented by the 
public have established the source of the infection. It is known 
that the district was infected prior to the War, but it is probable 
that the infection of snails was increased during the War by the 
Egyptian labourers employed by the Army. | 

Leprosy.—There are 34 known lepers in Palestine, of whom 
24 are in the Leper Hospital in Jerusalem. 

Syphilis is very prevalent, and the statistics given are probably 
underestimated. The fellaheen are quite ignorant of the manner 
in which the disease is contracted. There were 433 cases notified, 
among which six proved fatal. 

Four Voluntary treatment centres have been established in 
addition to the normal routine work carried out in Government 
hospitals and dispensaries for the treatment of the disease. 

Disinfection.—Steam disinfection of infectious cases is effected 
by pressure machines installed in Haifa and Jaffa, and 29 current 
steam disinfecting machines are provided in various centres. 

For portable work in villages, 30 metal drum disinfectors of a 
type modified from the well-known Serbian Barrel are distributed 
throughout the country. : 

Cresol is the main disinfectant used, but formalin and sprays 
are also provided. 

For the destruction of bed bugs, plumbers’ blow lamps have 
been distributed. 

Disinfecting stations in Jerusalem, Haifa and Jaffa are pro- 
vided with hot and cold baths and machines of fixed type, 
permitting the rapid disinfection of immigrants, both personal 
and of clothing. 

Licensing of Trades and Industries.—In January, 1919, the 
licensing of those trades and industries which affect public health 
was systematised, and 6,582 such traders are already licensed. 

The applicant for licence receives through the District Medical 
Officer the conditions under which his establishment will be 
licensed. These are laid down by the Principal Medical Officer 
of the District after inspection of the premises; on completion of 
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the work required a licence form is issued, upon payment of 
licence fee, by the Municipality in municipal and by the 
Government in other areas. 

Model conditions for each trade have been drawn up for 
guidance of the Departmental officials. Additional conditions 
may be imposed on each annual renewal of licence. A special 
inspector co-ordinates the conditions for each trade SREOUEHOUE 
the country. 

The trades and industries are scheduled in lists which have 
been published and are classified as follows :— 

(1) Trades which provide for sale of products for human 
consumption, including the preparation and storage of 
same. Confectioneries, bakeries, butchers’ shops, 
milk shops, dairies, ice factories, aerated water 
factories, and butter-making establishments receive 
special attention ; 

(2) those concerned in the liquor trade, including the 

manufacture of alcoholic products ; 

(3) those which are by their nature dangerous to the health 
of employees or of the public, or are especially liable 
to cause offensive nuisance ; and 

(4) those the products from which are dangerous from the 
viewpoint of public security (the storage or 
manufacture of inflammable material). 


For certain classified trades, chiefly (a) liquor trade, (b) trades 
causing a danger to public security, and (c) places of public 
entertainments, the formulation of conditions is affected by the 
Department of Public Security in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Health; and the conditions of child and woman labour 
are governed by special legislative provisions. 

The Sanitary Section (Engineering) has prepared plans and 
specifications for Government buildings, schools, hospitals and 
asylums, quarantine lazarettes and disinfecting stations, prisons 
and police posts and charitable institutions, and standardised 
sanitation arrangements for labour, gendarmerie and immigration 
camps. 

It has also made surveys and plans for large anti-malarial 
projects, and provided standard house-pump installations as an 
anti-mosquito measure, while the Department of Public Works 
has been supplied with standard plans and specifications for use 
In sanitary work. 

Plans for model establishments have been designed for cow- 
sheds, milk shops and utensils, dairies, soda water factories, ice 
factories, and slaughter houses. Drawings and specifications 
have also been made for hospital and laboratory equipment. 

In connection with town planning, the Sanitary Section drafted 
by-laws for the Central Town Planning Commission, for the 
proper regulation of house sanitation, town drainage and water 
supply and has advised upon the site, location and drainage of ' 
projected colonies. | 
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The main sanitary services which are undertaken by Munici- 
palities and paid for by municipal funds include the provision 
and maintenance of scavenging staff and equipment, street 
watering services, public drainage and water supplies. These 
services are inspected by officials of the Department and personal 
sanitary advice is given through Governors to the Municipalities 
by the Medical Officer of Health. 


The tendency of Municipalities to evade their responsibilities 
by contracting out for scavenging and other municipal duties has 
been very marked. The Department has consistently been 
opposed to the grant ‘of contracts, and their attitude has been 
justified by results. An important feature has been the economy 
effected and improvements secured by the appointment of 
qualified municipal surveyors in Jerusalem and Jaffa. 


Nuisances in general are dealt with by the serving of a notice 
upon the householder to abate a nuisance within a stated period, 
failing which legal action is taken. 

Public Health Work in Villages.—All villages are inspected 
at regular periods by Medical Officers and Sanitary Sub- 
Inspectors who control the compliance with the simple sanitary 
regulations that apply to villages. A special class of Sub- 
Inspector is detailed for anti-malaria work. | 

Orders in villages are given to Mukhtars who are provided with 
books of notification forms of births, deaths and infectious 
diseases. | 

In each village are kept village registers containing information 
of Mukhtars, schools, mosques, doctors, midwives, dentists; 
industries and trades; number of buildings, water supplies; 
latrines, drainage, etc. These registers are endorsed on each 
visit by Departmental Officials who record their observations. 

The general state of villages has improved, but without paid 
personnel to carry out scavenging and other sanitary duties it is 
impossible to make further headway. It is hoped that with the 
formation of Local Councils it may be possible to have funds 
available for this purpose. 

Vital Statistics. (Population figures..—No census of the 
country has been made, and the statistics given, which are based 
on information supplied by Mukhtars and Heads of Communities, 
can only be regarded as approximate. 


Deaths and Death Rates.—Births and deaths are notifiable 
under penalty in accordance with Public Health Ordinance No. 1. 
In towns this notification is supervised directly by the District 
Office of Health, and in both towns and villages has produced 
uniform results. 

It is difficult to obtain information as to still births; therefore, 
deaths of the age period under 1 year are probably under- 
estimated. 

The death-rate, over all, for 1921 was 16:1 per thousand. 
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Births and Birth Rates.—The registration this year has shown 
great improvement in villages. Registration was looked upon 
at first with great disfavour mingled with suspicion that in some 
way registration was connected with liability to compulsory 
military service or State taxation, as was indeed the case in 
Turkish times. Gradually these impressions are being removed ; 
and it is interesting to note that the district birth-rate now exceeds 
the town rate, viz.: 284 per 1,000 as compared with 27°4 per 
1,000. 


Infantile Mortality.—Infantile mortality is at the rate of 209°6 
per 1,000 in towns and 123°3 per 1,000 in villages. Jerusalem, 
where there is a limited piped water supply and fairly satisfactory 
cistern supply, compares favourably in this regard with those 
towns which suffer from defective water systems. 


Beduin T'rtbes.—It has been found impossible to establish any 
system of registration among the Nomad Beduin Tribes of the 
Beersheba. district, numbering some 25,000, and the statistics 
given are exclusive of their number. 


2. MEDICAL SECTION. 


(A) Hospitals and Dispensaries. 


1. Government Hospitals.—During 1921 much progress has 
been effected with regard to hospital buildings, equipment, nursing 
staff and the commencement of specialised branches of medicine 
and surgery. 

Of the eleven Government hospitals, those in Jerusalem, Haifa, 
Jaffa, Nablus and Ramellah are- adequately housed. In the 
hospitals at Ramleh, Tulkeram, Gaza, Acre, Hebron and Beer- 
sheba it has not been possible to accommodate the full number of 
patients or to isolate infectious cases owing to the unsuitability 
or unsanitary condition of the buildings. New buildings and 
reconstruction and repair of existing ones are, however, now in 
progress. The Hebron hospital was closed at the end of the year 
owing to financial considerations. 

All hospitals were supplied with English hospital bedsteads and 
new mattresses, blankets, sheets, patient clothing, etc. to replace 
old and worn-out equipment. The instruments in every hospital 
were brought up to a standard which allows of most general 
surgical operations being performed, and the larger hospitals given 
the more necessary specialist instruments. 

The nursing staff for the 372 authorised hospital beds in the 
11 Government hospitals consists of six matrons, 12 staff nurses 
and 61 probationer nurses. 

The establishment of six matrons was completed by the arrival 
of two nursing sisters from England. The appointment of British 
nursing sisters as matrons of the larger hospitals has in every 
instance been rapidly followed by a marked improvement in the 
class of applicant for the posts of probationer nurse, and the grant 
of a nursing certificate after the three years’ course of training 
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given in the hospitals which possess a British matron has tended 
to prevent the frequent changes in the probationer nurses which 
formerly: occurred. The provision of a proper uniform for nurses 
ir the Government service has also had its effect in raising the 
standard of nursing. 

Clinical laboratories have been attached to the Nablus, Gaza 
and Jaffa hospitals and hospital medical officers instructed at the 
Government Central Laboratory. A considerable extension of 
ophthalmic work in the hospitals has resulted from the ophthalmic 
treatment given in schools, as children needing operative treat- 
ment are sent to hospital by the school medical officer. The supply 
of ophthalmic instruments and the special training given to 
medical officers at the Travelling Ophthalmic Hospital and by the 
Director of Ophthalmic Hospitals in Egypt has permitted this 
extension. 

In connection with the X-Ray installation at Haifa Hospital, 
a qualified official with some experience of X-Ray work has 
received a final course of instruction at the Kasr El-Aini Hospital, 
Cairo. Arrangements for maternity wards* at the Jerusalem and 
Nablus Hospitals were well advanced at the close of the year 
and an early commencement in the training of midwives at these 
centres is anticipated. 

The number of admissions to the Government hospitals was 
6,608 as compared with 5,768 in 1920 and 4,738 in 1919, an 
increase arising principally from the fact that from October, 1920, 
when the Palestine Railways were transferred from the Army to 
the Civil Government, railway employees ceased to be hospitalised 
in military hospitals. 

2. Government Dispensaries. —Just as the Government 
hospitals are intended primarily for infectious diseases, medico- 
legal cases, patients sent in by the Quarantine and Immigration 
Authorities, Government officers and employees, Police and Gen- 
darmes, and for pauper patients who cannot obtain treatment 
elsewhere, so the function of the dispensaries is primarily to treat 
those classes of patients for whom the Government is directly 
responsible, e.g., employees of the Government, school children 
suffering from eye disease, malaria, or verminous or contagious 
conditions. They also serve as centres for vaccination, for the 
examination of passengers reporting under quarantine  sur- 
veillance, and for the District Medical Boards. 

Certain of the large dispensaries have sections dealing with 
special branches of medicine, e.g., in Jerusalem there are 
children’s, venereal, and ophthalmic sections; it 1s hoped to 
develop these special sections in as many places as possible, 
particularly in connection with infant welfare and ophthalmic 
work. 

* In June, 1922, a maternity ward was opened in Jerusalem in the 
Government Children’s Hospital, called the ‘‘ Princess Mary’? Ward. 


The funds for its equipment were drawn from moneys collected for the 
Palestine gift to Her Royal Highness. 
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In Nazareth, Safed, Tiberias and Bethlehem, where there are 
few Government employees and where ample facilities for the 
general public are provided by voluntary institutions, Govern- 
ment dispensaries have been replaced by Medical Inspection 
Rooms, where only a few simple drugs and dressings are kept 
under the control of the Medical Officer, so that it 1s unnecessary 
to employ a dispenser. 


In certain of the more remote villages, clinics are held by the 
Medical Officer at his weekly or fortnightly visit, in a room allotted 
for the purpose by the Mukhtar and containing a locked cupboard 
for drugs and dressings. 


The attendance at the Government dispensaries in 1921 was 
155,523 as compared with 142,167 in 1920 and 122,703 in 1919. 
These figures do not include the attendances of school children 
for ophthalmic treatment. 


No special staff is provided for the Government dispensaries. 
Where the dispensary is in connection with a hospital, the 
Hospital Medical Officer and nurses conduct it, and at other 
places the Medical Officer of the town is in charge. 


3. Voluntary Hospitals and Dispensaries.—Palestine is ex- 
tremely fortunate in the number and type of its voluntary hospitals 
and dispensaries. Twenty-eight hospitals and 31 dispensaries or 
clinics rendered monthly returns to the Principal Medical Officers, 
from which the following information has been extracted: 28 
hospitals with a bed strength of nearly 1,000 admitted general 
medical and surgical cases, while five, viz. : the British Ophthalmic 
Hospital, the Ezrath Nashim Asylum for the Insane, the Moravian 
Leper Hospital and the Jewish Ophthalmic Hospital in Jerusalem, 
and the Italian Surgical Hospital in Haifa treated special 
diseases. 

Of the Societies and Organisations supporting these institutions, 
the British Order of St. John in Jerusalem is one of the oldest and 
best known, and the extension to certain other towns in Palestine 
of the excellent work its ophthalmic hospital in Jerusalem is 
doing would be of immense value in the campaign against 
trachoma. 

The popularity and good work of the French religious hospitals, 
supported by grants from the Syrian Government, is reflected in 
the large numbers of patients treated, viz.: 3,556 in-patient and 
119,742 out-patient attendances. 

The American Zionist Medical Unit (Hadassa) has the largest 
and one of the best organised voluntary hospital services in the 
country. Five thousand two hundred in-patients were admitted 
to its hospitals in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Safed and Tiberias, and there 
were 330,228 out-patient attendances. In addition to these 
activities its Medical Officers conduct clinics and supervise disin- 
fection, sanitation and anti-malarial measures in certain of the 
Jewish Colonies and immigrants’ camps. The Rothschild Hospital 
in Jerusalem is the largest in the country and has an important 
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nurses’ training school, pathological laboratories, X-Ray installa- 
tion, and special dental, dermatological and ophthalmic clinics, 
attached. 


The various British Mission Hospitals, such as those of the 
Church Missionary Society and the Scottish Mission, situated in 
almost every large town in Palestine and forming the backbone 
of the country’s hospital service before the War, had their equip- 
ment ransacked, and in several instances their buildings ruined 
during the first three years of war. In spite of depleted funds, 
hospitals have been re-built, new equipment sent out, medical 
and nursing staffs obtained, and these hospitals have now resumed 
the good work they were doing before the War. 


The presence of the voluntary hospitals in Palestine very largely 
relieves the Government from its responsibility of providing 
accommodation in its hospitals for the country’s general sick. 


4. Training of Nurses.—In 1919 regulations were issued govern- 
ing the training of nurses, with the object of obtaining greater 
uniformity in the courses of training given by the various hospital 
organisations in Palestine, and in the standard reached by the 
nurses, and in order that trained and qualified nurses in the 
country might receive the recognition which Government 
Registration gives. 

The Government insists on a complete course extending over 
a period of not less than three years (with a minimum of 16 hours’ 
instruction per week during eight months each year) in a hospital 
recognised as a training centre. The names of pupil nurses are 
registered by the Department of Health at the commencement of 
their training and proof of primary education is necessary. 

The nurses are examined at the end of each year’s training by 
a board consisting of representatives of the training centre and a 
Government delegate. 

A graduation certificate is awarded by the Training School 
Authorities to the nurses who successfully complete their third or 
final examination and this certificate 1s endorsed by the Director 
of Health on behalf of the Administration. 

At the present time there are 13 hospitals recognised as Train- 
ing Centres, viz. :—The Government Hospitals at Jerusalem, 
Haifa, Nablus, Jaffa and Ramleh, the Hadassa’s Rothschild 
Hospital, Jerusalem, the Church Missionary Society’s Hospitals 
at Jaffa, Nablus and Gaza, the Edinburgh Mission Hospital, 
Nazareth, the English Mission (London Jews’ Society) Hospital, 
Jerusalem, St. Luke’s Hospital, Haifa, and the Scottish Mission 
Hospital, Tiberias. 

During 1921 the number of pupil nurses successfully completing 
their examinations was as follows :— 


Ist Year Examination. 
6 from Government Hospitals. 1 from Voluntary Hospitals. 
39337 C4 
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2nd Year Examination. 
2 from Government Hospitals. 3 from Voluntary Hospitals. 


3rd Year Examination. 
0 from Government Hospitals. 29 from Voluntary Hospitals. 


(B) The Medical Commission. 

The Commission was instituted in January, 1920, and deals 
with all questions relating to the medical examination and treat- 
ment of Government employees, and the examination of medico- 
legal cases, and of persons who claim against the Administration 
in respect of injury, etc. 

It consists of a Central Medical Board at Headquarters, and of 
District Medical Boards throughout the country, the former 
composed of Headquarters Medical Staff and the latter of the 
District Medical Officers. The Central Medical Board maintains 
the medical records and registers of proceedings of all the various 
Medical Boards, and ratifies the findings of the District Boards 
before they are promulgated. It lays down standards of physical 
fitness for various classes of Government employees, examines all 
candidates for senior posts in the Administration, and deals with 
questions of sick leave exceeding 30 days, claims for compensation 
on account of injury or sickness incurred in Government service, 
applications for specialist treatment, retirement on pension, and 
invaliding from the service. It has examined 25 ex-Army officers 
and soldiers in Palestine on behalf of the Ministry of Pensions. 

The District Boards examine the candidates for junior appoint- 
ments, are empowered to grant sick leave not exceeding 30 days, 
and investigate cases of injury and sickness arising from Govern- 
ment service. They examine all recruits for the Police and 
Gendarmerie services. 

A special medical board also exists for the examination of 
patients for admission to, and discharge from, the asylum. 

The main causes for rejection for permanent service were non- 
attainment of visual standard, age, and, in the case of police 
and gendarmes, non-attainment of standard height. These causes 
accounted for more than 80 per cent. of the rejections, and 
diseases of the circulatory system, insufficient dentition, poor 
physical development, hernia and venereal disease accounted for 
the bulk of the other 20 per cent. 

The total number of Government officials examined by Central 
and District Medical Boards during 1921 is 6,840. 


A The Practice of Medicine, Pharmacy, Dentistry and 
Midwifery. 


At the end of 1921 there were 274 doctors, 99 pharmacists, 
43 dentists and 51 midwives licensed in Palestine. 

Public Health Ordinance No. 1, of 18th May, 1918, requires 
that all doctors, pharmacists, dentists and midwives practising 
as such in Palestine shall be licensed. Applicants for licences 
must produce the diploma of a recognised school or the copy of 
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a diploma certified by a Consular Agent. The necessity for the’ 
strict observance of this rule has been proved by several attempts 
to obtain licences fraudulently. 

The practice of medicine and dentistry in Palestine is governed 
by the existing Ottoman Laws on the subject. A number of 
unqualified persons who Were practising dentistry in the country 
before the War still continue to practise, but they are unlicensed, 
and are not allowed to assume the title of dentist, and their 
position may be subject to reconsideration at a future date. 


The Ottoman Laws and Regulations governing the practice of 
pharmacy have been cancelled by Public Health Ordinance No. 4, 
of 14th November, 1921, which regulates the exercise of the 
profession of pharmacy and the trade in drugs and poisons. There 
were, in 1921, 52 public pharmacies in the various towns con- 
ducted by qualified and licensed pharmacists. The Government 
Inspector of Pharmacies carried out regular inspections of these 
establishments, and a very great improvement has taken place 
since the days of the Occupation, particularly as regards the 
quality of drugs and medicines. During 1920 and 1921 eight 
pharmacies were closed and 11 new ones opened. 


Of the hospitals and dispensaries in Palestine, a number still 
continue to employ unqualified pharmacy assistants, of whom, 
however, it is expected that the majority will be replaced 
by qualified pharmacists during the forthcoming year. 


Private medical practitioners are not allowed to dispense if a 
public pharmacy is available in the neighbourhood. 


The pharmacists of Palestine are well represented by the Inter- 
national Society of Qualified Pharmacists, a Society which has 
on various occasions given valuable help and advice to the 
Administration. 


Midwifery in Palestine is most unsatisfactory. The 51 qualli- 
fied women are confined to a few of the larger towns, and there 
are no less than 884 untrained, and, in most cases, grossly 
ignorant, practising midwives registered in the District Health 
Offices. There are few problems more urgent than the establish- 
ment of centres for the teaching of midwifery and infant manage- 
ment, and as Government funds are not yet forthcoming, efforts 
are being made to obtain voluntary subscriptions to effect this 
end. 


(D) Training in First Aid. 


_ The first classes were started for the police at the end of 1919. 
In 1920 the recognition of the St. John Ambulance Association 
was obtained, and the classes and examinations conducted under 
the St. John Ambulance rules. The instruction has been ex- 
tended to railway employees, and certain classes of junior Public 
Health employees must obtain the St. John Certificate before 
they can receive promotion or increase of pay. 
108 certificates were awarded in 1921. 
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(E) School Medical Service. 


The School Medical Service carries out in co-operation with 
the Department of Education :— 


(a) The training of school teachers in hygiene. 

(b) The thorough medical examination of each child on 
three occasions during its school attendance. 

(c) The vaccination of school children. 

(d) The monthly inspection of schools in respect to sanita- 
tion of the buildings, general condition of the children, 
observation of defective children, and the hygiene of 
the curriculum. 

(e) The treatment of eye diseases, malaria and contagious 
and verminous conditions in the children, and the 
general instruction of teachers and parents. 

(f) The control of infectious diseases in schools. 


All Government and State-aided schools and orphanages, both 
in towns and villages, come within the scope of this service, 
which is extended to any private school on request, and during 
1921 treated 54 town schools with 7,069 scholars, and 146 village 
schools with 6,499 scholars. 


Few of the school buildings could be considered satisfactory , 
but the improvements which took place during the year, 
particularly as regards sanitation, were very noteworthy. 

Daily routine treatment of infected children was carried out 
under medical supervision. 

In the larger town schools clinics for ophthalmic treatment 
were held daily by the district nurse in the school buildings, and 
in the village schools the teachers have been instructed how to 
instil eye drops. 

Fifteen per cent. of school children suffered from defective 
vision, and 20 per cent. to 65 per cent. from vermin, the percen- 
tage varying in the different schools. A considerable improve- 
ment took place in this respect after the teachers had received 
their instructions in hygiene, and as the result of disinfection. 

Eight per cent. of the scholars had four or more carious teeth. 
Diseases of the heart, and lungs and tuberculosis were infrequent 
except in Nablus where tuberculosis conditions appear very pre- 
valent, and where 1 per cent. of the children were suffering from 
active tuberculosis in some form or other. 


Splenic enlargement occurred in 8 per cent. of the children 
throughout the country, although in some of the village schools 
in malarious districts it was as high as 60 per cent. Helminthic 
infection, particularly by ascaris, is very common. 

Other schools in the country were subjected to periodic general 
inspections by the Medical Officers of Health. Some of these 
schools have their own medical arrangements, as, for example, 
certain of the Jewish schools in which the work is carried out 
by the Hadassa. 
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(EF) Antt-malarnial Service. 


Malaria has for centuries decimated the population and is an 
effective bar to the development and settlement of large tracts of 
fertile land. At times it assumes an epidemic character wiping 
out in the space of a few months the populations of whole 
villages, and there are few regions in the country actually free 
from It. 

Before the War no Government measures for the control of the 
disease were attempted, but since early in 1918, anti-malarial 
work was put in hand by the Military Administration and con- 
tinued by the Department of Health. 

1. Anti-Mosquito Measures.—These were carried out under 
the direction of the Medical Officers by 36 Anti-Malarial 
Sub-Inspectors and their: squads of municipal employees. 
During 1921 a total of 66,381 possible breeding places of mos- 
quitoes was recorded and registered at the District Health 
Offices. 771,405 inspections of these places were made in towns, 
and 12,429 visits were made to villages. Where the breeding 
place could not be made mosquito-praof by repair, covering or the 
fitting of a pump, regular oiling was performed. 16,443 places 
were rendered mosquito-proof by closure, repair or covering, and 
1,149 by the fitting of pumps, and oiling was carried out 632,877 
times, with an expenditure of 76 tons of paraffin and crude oil 
mixture. 702 prosecutions were instituted against householders 
who neglected the prescribed precautions. Pumps, piping and 
strainer valves of standard pattern were sold at cost price by the 
Department to householders, and a standard method of fixing 
pumps was introduced. 

These anti-malarial measures, at first to some extent un- 
popular, later received the assistance of the people, particularly 
in villages, where the Mukhtars arranged the closure of 
unnecessary wells and cisterns, and turned out groups of villagers 
to clear and trim the neighbouring wadies under the directions 
of the Sub-inspectors, and in Jewish colonies where colonists 
carried out the necessary measures under the guidance of the 
“‘Sanitarians of the Hadassa. 

The grant of Government loans for the improvement of village 
water supplies has aided malaria prevention in the villages, and 
the provision of piped water supplies and proper drainage systems 
in the larger towns has already commenced. 

In Jerusalem, for example, the decrease during the last three 
years in deaths from malaria is attributable in part to the greatly 
improved sanitary conditions: in 1919 there were 35, in 1920, 
380; and in 1921 only 17 deaths. 

92. Treatment of Infected Persons.—In all the large towns 
persons suffering from malaria have ample facilities for treat- 
ment from local medical practitioners and hospitals and 
dispensaries. Thus, there were 10,829 attendances of malaria 
patients at Government dispensaries and 18,514 at voluntary 
dispensaries during 1921. 
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Quinine tablets for prophylactic use have been on sale at cost 
price in all post offices throughout the country since 1919. 


For the villages there has been instituted a routine treatment 
by quinine solution supplied free by Medical Officers of Health 
and their Sub-Inspectors at their periodic visits. During 1921 
36,416 villagers received this treatment. 


Owing to heavy rains and snow which fell in the spring of 
1920, an unusual number of mosquito breeding places remained 
late into the year and in the autumn malaria assumed epidemic 
form in many districts. The villages situated in the wadies 
west of Hebron running from the Beit Jibrin region in the 
Judean hills to the plain of Philistia were particularly affected. 
Few persons in this region escaped the disease, and round a 
number of villages the late crops were left standing, as the 
people were too sick and debilitated to gather them. The death- 
rate during the latter part of 1920 reached 68 per 1,000, mortality 
being abnormally high among infants and young children. In 
the village of Beit Jibrin itself one-sixth of the population died 
in three months. There had been no such epidemic for over 
50 years. 


From treatment centres established in the largest of the 
infected villages, the surrounding villages and khirbehs were 
visited and supplied with quinine. Drainage work and the 
clearance of streams and quinine distribution were continued 
after the abatement of the epidemic in February, 1921, and the 
death-rate of the region for the last 10 months of 1921 was only 
15 per 1,000, while in Beit Jibrin itself from July to September 
there were no deaths at all. 


3. Drainage of swamps.—All important swamp areas in the 
country have been examined by the Department’s Entomologist, 
and schemes for their drainage prepared by the Sanitary 
Engineer in co-operation with the Department of Public Works. 
Until a capital credit becomes available little can be done by 
the Government in carrying out these schemes. The drainage 
of the Beisan marshes has dried up some thousand acres of rich 
Government land, now ready for cotton growing, and conserved 
the water for the perennial irrigation of a large additional area 
of the surrounding country, besides reducing considerably the 
incidence of malaria in the district. 

A smaller scheme carried out at Jenin in conjunction with the 
Army and the Municipality resulted in the complete dis- 
appearance of malaria among the troops stationed there, and in 
a great diminution of it in the civil population. It has been the 
policy of the Administration to encourage private enterprise in 
the drainage of marsh land, and in this connection may be 
mentioned the work of the colonists of Khedera in the Wadi 
(Jazaze, the construction of the Musherifa dam by the people 
of Acre under the direction of the Sub-Governor, and the drainage 
of the Kinnereth marshes by the colonists there. 
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4. Kducational Work.—The efforts of the Department have 
been mainly directed to instructing school teachers and children 
about malaria, the manners of its spread and the personal and 
general measures against infection. Valuable educational work 
among the recently arrived immigrants has been done by the 
Hadassa by means of pamphlets and lectures. 


A Central Advisory Commission, of official and non-official 
members, has been appointed to guide and advise the Adminis- 
tration on the various drainage schemes; it has considered 
methods of mosquito-proofing wells and cisterns and the supply 
and fixing of pumps by the Administration, instituted local anti- 
malarial Committees in the Districts, and drafted an Anti- 
Malarial Ordinance and Regulations. 


(G) Water Supplies. 


The physical, chemical and bacteriological standards of purity 
for drinking water, which safeguarded the British Army from an 
outbreak of water-borne disease during its campaign in Sinai 
and Palestine, have been adopted for the civil population of the 
country, viz.:—(a) The attainment of one metre transparency, 
(b) the absence of chemical evidence of recent sewage contami- 
nation, and (c) the absence of colon bacilli from 1 cc. of the 
water. While admittedly low as compared with British Muni- 
cipal standards, they have proved satisfactory in practice, and 
the enforcement of a higher standard at present is impossible, 
as it would lead to the closure of the majority of the wells and 
cisterns in the country. 


Piped town supplies exist in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Gaza, Beer- 
sheba, Hebron, Ramleh, Tulkeram, Jericho, Nablus, Acre, 
Tiberias and Safed, but are incomplete and unsatisfactory. The 
Jerusalem supply, installed by the Army in 1918, is best, but 
house connections for the poorer inhabitants of the city are 
impossible on account of the prohibitive cost of the water 
(£H.18 per annum), and in any case a supply of less than 150,000 
gallons daily for a city of over 60,000 persons allows only of street 
stand-pipes and some connections to hospitals, orphanages, and 
similar institutions. : 


Schemes have been drawn up for the provision of good water 
supplies for Jerusalem, Nablus, Hebron, Tiberias, Haifa and 
Jaffa. Work has already begun at Tiberias, where a sufficient 
supply will be drawn from an unpolluted part of the lake north 
of the town and proper facilities for purification provided. 


Government loans not exceeding £E.400 are made to villages 
for the improvement of their water supplies by approved schemes. 


Regular bacteriological examination of public supplies is 
carried out in the Government laboratories.and of private sup- 
plies on request. Purification is carried out when necessary. 
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(H) Medical Stores. 


The Medical Stores of the Department are entirely self-con- 
tained, and deal with all matters relating to the Stores for the 
Department of Health. 


(I) Medtco-Legal Examinations. 


During the year the procedure for medico-legal examinations 
was improved after discussions with the Legal Secretary and 
Director of Public Security. The work has been done by 
Government Medical Officers. 


(J) Ophthalmic Section. 


Trachoma attributable to squalid housing conditions and bad 
sanitation, is the most prevalent disease in Palestine, and is 
second to malaria in its economic importance. In some districts 
-97 per cent. of the inhabitants are affected. It accounts for the 
majority of the cases of blindness so common in this country, and 
as infection occurs in childhood it is the chief cause of visual 
disability in school children. It is also a definite bar to many 
intending emigrants. 

The efforts of the Government have been directed to the 
prevention and early treatment of the disease among school 
children and the provision of facilities for the skilled treatment 
of those suffering from its severe forms or its sequelw. In this 
‘work the Administration has received valuable assistance from 
various voluntary organisations in Palestine, notably the British 
Order of St. John in Jerusalem and the Hadassa, and from the 
Director of Ophthalmic Hospitals in Egypt, who has kindly 
trained ophthalmic personnel for Palestine. In 1920 a Pmin- 
cipal Medical Officer with special surgical and ophthalmic experi- 
ence was appointed for ophthalmic duties. 

As facilities for ophthalmic treatment already existed in several 
of the towns, more special attention was paid to the villages. 
The Gaza Travelling Ophthalmic Hospital, supported by voluntary 
subscriptions from the notables of the Gaza District, commenced 
work in July, 1919, in the villages where eye conditions appeared 
to be peculiarly bad. 

In 1921 there were 23,178 attendances at the travelling hospital 
and 2,065 operations were performed. 

Thirteen per cent. of the patients were blind in one eye and 
4°35 per cent. blind in both eyes. 

The hospital is accommodated in tents and visits three Districts 
each year. 

Its Medical Officers visit schools and instruct systematically 
the local Medical Officers, district and school nurses and 
medical orderlies. It has thus served as a valuable training 
centre in ophthalmic work, and with the personnel so trained it 
has been possible to start ophthalmic clinics in Jerusalem, Jaffa 
and Nablus, and to increase the efficiency of the routine 
ophthalmic work done for school children. 
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In the larger town schools a daily clinic has been conducted 
by the school nurses and routine treatment, prescribed by the 
school Medical Officer in each case, given to scholars suffering 
from eye disease. Children who needed special treatment 
attended the dispensary or were admitted to hospital. 

In uncomplicated cases of trachoma the results have been very 
encouraging, 30 per cent. of cases treated in the school clinics 
being reported as cured within the first two or three months of 
treatment. 

Of the 2,166 children in the 11 schools under Government 
medical supervision in Jerusalem, 1,670 were under tre: tment 
during 1921, and in 51 per cent. of these the trachoma. reached 
its final or cured stage during the course of the year. Similar 
progress was being made in most of the other large towns of 
Palestine. 

In the village schools teachers were trained to carry out the 
simple routine treatment of selected cases and at frequent 
intervals to read-out and explain to the children a pamphlet on 
the care of the eye. 

During 1921, in the towns and villages, 13,568 school children 
had their eyes examined by the Government school medical 
officers, and efforts were made to continue ophthalmic treatment 
during the long summer vacations—July to September— a period 
when eye trouble is particularly prevalent in Palestine. The 
value of the continuous and regular treatment, extending over 
several years where necessary, which it is possible to give the 
school children suffering from trachoma cannot be over-estimated. 


3. QUARANTINE AND RELIEF SECTION. 


(A) Quarantine. 


The introduction of railway communication between Palestine 
and Egypt, the extension of rail facilities within the country 
itself and general post-war developments, have had the dis- 
advantage of increasing liability to rapid transmission of 
infectious disease. 


A Quarantine Service was instituted after the occupation upon 
the principles laid down in the International Sanitary Conven- 
tions of 1908 and 1912 with the addition of such precautionary 
measures as the peculiar circumstances of the country demand. 

In 1919 the control of travellers arriving by sea was established. 
In 1920 a control was instituted, during the pilgrimage season 
from this country and Syria to Mecca, of arrivals by land. In 
1921 this control was again enforced and has now been. made a 
permanent measure. 

The work of the Quarantine Lazarets has been carried on under 
the greatest difficulties. The continual occurrence of plague in 
ports near to this country, the opening of immigration from ports 
of Europe infected with typhus and relapsing fever, involved 
careful scrutiny of all suspect arrivals. A Lazatet Camp was 
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established in 1919 at Haifa capable of accommodating 600 
persons. At Jaffa tentage was at first provided to meet emer- 
gencies, but there is now accommodation in buildings for 80 third- 
class and 20 first and second-class passengers. Considerable 
additions were made to the equipment of the two Lazarets during 
the year. 

The Haifa bathing and disinfecting station was completed by 
the installation of a high pressure steam disinfecting machine. 
In Jaffa the disinfecting machine is installed, but the bathrooms 
and annexes are still incomplete. 

During the year 1,552 persons were detained for observation 
in the Quarantine Lazaret at Jaffa and 1,465 at Haifa. 

Of arrivals by the sea ports approximately 93°2 per cent. are 
traced at their destinations, and their state of health kept under 
observation for the five-day period. Of arrivals by land some 
83 per cent. are traced. 


(B) Pilgrimage to Mecca. 


By the kindness of the Egyptian Government, Palestinian 
pilgrims to the number of 123 were permitted to travel as a party 
with the Egyptian Pilgrimage. Before departure all were 
vaccinated against smallpox and to each a half c.c. of anti-cholera 
vaccine was administered. The second dose of anti-cholera 
vaccine (1 c.c.) was given by the Egyptian Health Authorities 
at Suez. A Palestine Medical Officer of Health accompanied the 
pilgrims, and on return reported the existence of smallpox in the 
Holy City, a report later confirmed by the British Representative 
in Jeddah. Of the 123 Palestinians who proceded to Mecca, two 
died on the journey. The 121 who returned were detained under 
observation at the Quarantine Station of Et-Tor for 12 days, 
and in Palestine subjected to medical inspection and daily 
observation for a period of five days. AJl were found in good 
health. 

The yearly pilgrimage to the Hejaz is a factor which causes 
considerable concern to the Quarantine Service. This year the 
Palestine Pilgrimage Doctor found two pilgrims in Mecca who 
had accomplished the journey by land, via Maan, Akaba and the 
Red Sea Coast, and who intended to return by that route. At 
the present stage of frontier control it is impossible to control 
individuals crossing the border from Trans-Jordania or the Hejaz 
into this country. When the railway to Medina is again operated, 
a quarantine station at Tebuk, or in the desert, will be required 
to permit the medical examination of pilgrims returning by rail. 

In order to keep. the situation under review and to gain as much 
information as possible, a mobile unit composed of the personnel 
and equipment required for a laboratory and small quarantine 
post was despatched in August this year to Amman, with instruc- 
tions to proceed to Maan or further south if the political situation 
was favourable. Unfortunately this was not possible, but the 
officer in charge was able to collect a considerable amount of 
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valuable information with regard to places south of Maan where 
a quarantine control of returning pilgrims might be effectively 
carried out. 


(C) Relief. 


The number of orphanages and charitable institutions of a like 
nature in Palestine is 33. Of these, two are Government institu- 
tions, 20 are Roman Catholic, 2 Protestant, 7 Jewish, and 2 
Moslem. A total of 2,314 children are supported. The Syria and - 
Palestine Relief Committee generously provides the supervising 
staff of the two Government orphanages, of which the buildings 
are held free of rent. ; 


Klementary education is given in all these orphanages, and to 
the older children instruction in some form of occupation or 


trade. , 


During the year the American Near East Relief Organisation 
with the approval of the Administration handed over the direc- 
tion and control of the Syrian Orphanage to the German Society 
which founded and supported the institution. An agreement 
was drawn up between the Government and Pasteur Schneller, 
as representing the German Society, in which certain conditions 
governing the control of the orphanage were laid down. This 
orphanage is well equipped with workshops and machinery and, 
provided that funds are available, is capable of great development 
as an industrial school for older children. 


In addition to the support of orphan children, certain funds 
were allocated to the Relief Estimates for distribution by 
District Governors in urgent cases of poverty. With the improve- 
ment in trade in the country this item of relief expenditure has 
decreased. 


(D) Lunacy. 


Persons suffering from mental diseases are detained in the 
Ezrath Nashim Asylum, an institution founded and supported 
by voluntary contributions, but now dependent to a large extent 
on a subsidy paid monthly by the Administration. In virtue of 
this subsidy the Directors of the Asylum reserve 16 beds for the 
accommodation of patients whose treatment in an asylum is 
ordered by the Department of Health. The admission and dis- 
charge of patients are regulated by a Medical Board under the 
chairmanship of the Principal Medical Officer of Jerusalem. 

The bed strength of the hospital, 60, is not sufficient for the 
needs of the country, and it was proposed to open a Government 
Asylum during the year with accommodation for 40 patients, but 
difficulty has been encountered in finding a building which would 
be suitable for the purpose. 

The question of providing accommodation. for criminal and 
dangerous lunatics, and additional accommodation for other 
categories of insane, is an extremely urgent one. 
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(EK) Railway Medical Service. 


The Railway Medical Service is conducted under the control 
of the Department of Health by a Principal Medical Officer, at 
Haifa, with Medical Officers at Haifa, Ludd, Rafa and Kantara, 
and medical orderlies holding the St. John Ambulance certificate 
in First Aid at several of the smaller stations. First Aid 
appliances are kept at the smaller stations by the station-master 
or medical orderly and in the brake vans of passenger trains. A 
number of railway employees have been given First Aid 
instruction. 


There are railway dispensaries at Rafa, Ludd and Haifa, where 
sick railway employees and sick passengers are seen by a medical 
officer, and at other large stations (Government hospitals or 
dispensaries are available for this work. The principal medical — 
officer and his staff exercise strict supervision of the sanitation 
of the whole line including all railway premises, buildings and 
couches, and the camps of labourers engaged in railway work, 
and controlling also railway quarantine procedure and the medical 
examination of immigrants arriving by rail to Kantara. 


Considerable progress has been made during the year in the 
improvement of the sanitary conditions of the lme. All stations 
are now provided with sanitary requirements of different types. 


4. JTABORATORY SECTION. 


(A) Bacteriological. 


The Central Bacteriological Laboratory, situated in Haifa, is 
so equipped as to be able to undertake any form of bacteriological 
investigation. 


Specimens are received from all parts of Palestine and from 
various Departments, including those of Agriculture, Customs, 
Public Security and the Iiegal Department, as well as from pri- 
vate practitioners and voluntary medical organisations. Special 
investigations have been made in connection with malaria, bil- 
harzia, and rat and mouse bacterial virus. 

Government clinical laboratories have been established at - 
Jerusalem (attached to the Entomological Laboratory), Jaffa, 
Nablus and Gaza, in connection with the Government hospitals, 
in order to provide means of early diagnosis for hospitals and in 
the event of an epidemic, and to allow of routine examination of 
water supplies and milk. 


Systematic post-graduate courses of a practical nature have 
been undertaken at the Central Laboratory by all principal medical 
officers, and by certain hospitals and epidemic medical officers 
from each district. By an extension of this system it is hoped 
to keep all doctors of the Department abreast of scientific develop- 
ment, and to stimulate their interest in the problems of tropical 
disease. 
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Valuable assistance has been rendered by the well equipped 
laboratories of the Hadassa Medical Organisation, at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa. Their co-operation has made it possible to form a very 
fair estimate of the diseases commonly met with in the country. 

The Pasteur Institute of Jerusalem gave anti-rabic treatment 
under Government subsidy, and is now preparing carbolized anti- 
_rabic emulsion to enable treatment to be carried out in the 
districts at Government hospitals. 


Bilharzia.—The report of the Government entomologist on the 
incidence of Builharzia in Palestine shows a high rate in the 
neighbourhood of Jaffa of Schistosoma haematobium, 355 cases 
having been discovered throughout the year. Investigations are 
proceeding in other districts, but at present findings indicate 
that the disease is confined to the Jaffa area. 


Blood parasites.—Nearly 25,000 blood films were examined 
during the year resulting in 1,916 positive findings for benign 
tertian malaria, 1,093 for malignant tertian, 11 mixed, 86 benign 
quartan and 64 relapsing fever. 


(B) Entomological. 


A study of the biting insects of Palestine, particularly the 
mosquitoes, was commenced in May, 1921. A reference collection 
has been formed, and named material obtained from Europe; a 
similar collection of ticks, snakes, scorpions, etc. is in process of 
formation. A study has also been made of certain fish which may 
be of value as destroyers of mosquitoes. 


(C) Chemical. 


1. Public Health. . 


(a) Water.—The work under this heading includes weekly 
examinations of the Jerusalem water supply from reservoirs and 
standpipes, water from cisterns and wells in Jerusalem and other 
Districts, and the full mineral analysis already described of waters 
for boiler purposes. © 


(b) Milk.—The Gerbers apparatus for the analysis of milk is 
established and working in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Gaza, Ramleh, Haifa, 
Acre, Nablus, Tulkeram and Tiberias. A tenth machine has been 
sent to Hebron and will be working shortly. Although the con- 
trol of milk in districts other than Jerusalem is as yet in the initial 
stages of development, there are alreadv indications that it is 
having a beneficial effect upon the quality of the milk. 

Provisional standards have been adopted which serve as an 
efficient check upon watering or skimming. 

(c) Mtneral Water.—The samples of mineral waters examined 
during the summer of 1921, show a decided improvement in purity 
and composition, as compared with those taken in 1920. This is 
due to the improved conditions of manufacture and bottling. 
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(d) Drugs, Disinfectants, food stuffs and sptrits.—Samples of 
these articles were taken from vendors of hospital supplies, and 
samples from the Customs and drugs from the Medical Stores have 
been analysed. 


2. Medtco-Legal and Chemico-Legal. 


The work under this heading includes the examination of blood 
stains, human viscera and stomach contents of cattle, poisoned 
food, and substances suspected of containing poisons, etc. 


3. Government Stores. 


Samples of commercial products such as soap, oils, drugs, etc., 
are submitted by the Stores Section for chemical examination 
before contracts are made. By close co-operation between pur- 
chaser, user, and laboratory, this branch of the work should be of 
considerable service to the Government. 


4. Agricultural. 


The programme for Agricultural Chemical Analysis includes :— 
(a) Analysis of soil samples from experimental plots. 
(b) Analysis of typical soils. 
(c) A general soil survey of the whole country. 
(d) Examination of agricultural products and fertilizers. 
(e) Industrial agricultural investigations. 

The Department of Agriculture provides two Assistant Chemists 
for this work. 

At the end of the present year the Laboratory will be in a 
position to advertise for work of this nature from private firms 
and individuals on payment of fees. 

Future Work.—Arrangements have been made whereby suit- 
able problems can be referred to the Imperial Institute, and this 
should prove an asset to the Laboratory in dealing with future 
demands. 


VI.—LEGAL DEPARTMENT. 


Under the Ottoman Government a Court of First Instance 
composed of three judges was established in each Qaza (Sub- 
District), and a Court of Appeal composed of five or more mem- 
bers in each Sanjaq (District). Palestine comprises the three 
Ottoman Sanjaqs of Jerusalem, Acre and Nablus, and in that — 
area there were 13 Courts of First Instance and three Courts of 
Appeal. In addition, single judges, or Justices of the Peace, 
were appointed in the principal towns, with jurisdiction as laid 
down in a law passed in 1913. Judges were ill-paid, and, in 
many cases, poorly qualified, both in character and in knowledge. 

The Administration of Justice during the two and a half 
years of Military Occupation was controlled by a British Official 
known as the Senior Judicial Officer, who, taking the place of 
the Ottoman Ministry of Justice, exercised administrative con- 
trol over the Courts and Land Registries, and also acted as Legal 
Adviser to the Chief Administrator. 
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Prior to the occupation of the southern part of Palestine at 
' the end of 1917, the Turks had carried away with them nearly 
all the judges of the Courts, the Court records and the land 
registers. It took some months before a fresh judicial organisa- 
tion could be improvised, and the Courts were not fully re-estab- 
lished till June, 1918. 


Two Courts of First Instance were established in Jaffa and 
Jerusalem, composed of a British President and two Palestinian 
members. In each Qaza one or more Palestinian Magistrates 
were appointed, and exercised the jurisdiction given by the law 
of 1918 quoted above, and in the larger towns there were 
appointed two Magistrates, whose jurisdiction covered all con- 
traventions and misdemeanours punishable with not more than 
one year’s imprisonment, and civil actions where the value of 
the subject-matter did not exceed £EK.50. They had jurisdiction 


(a) as a Court of First Instance in all civil actions and in 
misdemeanours beyond the competence of Magis- 
trates’ Courts, and 

(b) as an Appellate Court from judgments of the Magis- 
trates’ Courts, except in action about the possession 
of land. 


_ A Court of Appeal was established in Jerusalem, composed in 
the first place of a British President and three Palestinian mem- 
bers, Moslem, Christian and Jew. The Court had jurisdiction to 
hear appeals from the Courts of First Instance both in civil and 
criminal matters, and from the Magistrates’ Courts in actions 
concerning land. Further, as a Court of Assize, it tried in first 
instance criminal offences punishable with penal servitude or 
death. There was no appeal from its convictions, but the Senior 
Judicial Officer exercised the power of revision. 


On the occupation of Northern Palestine in the autumn of 1918, 
three additional Courts of First Instance were established at 
Haifa, Nablus and Tiberias; and Magistrates’ Courts composed 
of a single Palestinian Magistrate were constituted 1 in each Sub- 
District. 


The jurisdiction of the Court of Appeal was extended over the 
‘whole territory, and its assize ran from Gaza to Safed. It was 
difficult, however, for one Court to try with the necessary prompti- 
tude serious criminal cases over the whole of the country, and, 
moreover, general objection was raised to the absence of any 
right of appeal from convictions for more serious crimes. The 
right of recourse to the Court of Cassation in Constantinople, 
which existed under the Ottoman régime, had necessarily been 
abolished ; and no Court with supreme civil and criminal juris- 
diction above the Court of Appeal was established in place of it. 


It was, therefore, decided in 1920 to widen the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Courts of First Instance (henceforth known 
as District Courts) so as to cover all the more serious offences ; 
and to give an appeal on a point of law from any judgment to 
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61x months’ imprisonment or a more severe penalty to the Court 
of Appeal. The Court ordinarily tries crimes with three ~ 
members, but in trying offences punishable with death is com- 
posed of four members; and a majority is required for conviction. 

In 1920, before the Civil Government was established, the 
number of District Courts was reduced to four, namely, the 
Court of Jerusalem, which served the Jerusalem Administrative 
District ; the Court of Jaffa, serving the Districts of Jaffa and 
(raza; the Court of Phoenicia, serving the administrative district 
of Pheenicia; and the Court of Samana and Galilee; at the same 
time, the competence of the Magistrates’ Courts in civil suits 
was raised to cover actions where the value of the subject-matter 
does not exceed £E.100, and, with the consent of the parties, 
without limitation of value. 

For the District of Beersheba, which is inhabited almost 
entirely by Beduin tribes, special arrangements have been made. 
Besides a Civil Magistrate, a Court composed of the leading 
Sheikhs deals with minor offences and tribal disputes, and a 
British Judicial Official from Jerusalem tries the more serious 
criminal cases when they occur, and hears appeals from the 
judgments of the Sheikhs’ Tribunal and also from the Civil 
Magistrate. 

The Military Administration maintained, besides the Civil 
Courts, a series of Military Courts composed of British officers. 
The procedure followed in these Courts was that of Military. Law. 

In the Civil Courts, the Ottoman Codes of procedure were 
followed ; but a number of modifications were introduced, more 
especially in criminal cases, to simplify the somewhat cumbrous 
and excessive formality of the Ottoman Code. 

The Civil Courts exercised jurisdiction over all persons, whether 
Ottoman or foreign subjects. ‘The Ottoman Government, having 
in the autumn of 1914 declared the Capitulations abolished, had 
dispensed with the Mixed Tribunals and Consular Courts which 
formerly existed, and the Administration maintained the 
suspension of the capitulatory system in judicial matters. The 
Administration, recognising, however, the practical advisability 
of trying foreign subjects by a Court containing a British element, 
issued special rules of Court providing that a person who estab- 
lished his claim to be a foreign subject should be tried for any 
offence more serious than a contravention, either by a British 
Magistrate or by a Court composed of a majority of British 
judges. The Civil Courts received jurisdiction in matters of 
personal status of foreign subjects, formerly dealt with by the 
Consuls, subject only to the conditions that :— 

(1) they applied the national law of the parties, and 
(2) they exercised no jurisdiction in divorce. 

The establishment of the Civil Administration in July, 1920, 
did not involve any large changes in the Administration of Jus- 
tice. The Senior Judicial Officer of the Military Administration 
became the Legal Secretary of the Civil Administration, and 
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continued his former functions, but was entrusted, in addition, 
with the general supervision of the Land Registries, cadastral 
survey, and questions concerning land. The only alterations 
made in the organisation of the Civil Courts were the substitu- 
tion of a Chief Justice for the President of the Court of Appeal, 
and the addition of a British Vice-President and -a further 
Moslem member, enabling the Court to sit in two chambers each 
composed of three judges. Military Courts were abolished, but 
Governors of Districts and certain District Offlcers were given 
magisterial powers, in virtue of which they can try minor offences 
under the Penal Code and contraventions of the Ordinances 
issued by the Administration, and can pass sentences up to six 
months’ imprisonment. Minor magisterial powers were also 
conferred on selected Palestinian District Officers in order that 
they should be able to try petty contraventions of the villagers 
on the spot. 


The suspension of the Capitulations was maintained ; but the 
Government of the United States of America claimed that as this 
suspension had never been applied to American subjects, their 
right to try before a Consular Court an American subject accused 
of any offence should be maintained, and the British Government 
acceded to their request. 

One other change which was made on the transition of the 
Military to the Civil Administration was the more definite regu- 
lation of the languages to be used in the Courts. 


From the beginning, the use of Turkish had been abolished, 
and Arabic became the normal language of pleading in the 
Courts. Summonses, however, and other legal processes, were 
issued as well in English and Hebrew, according to the character 
of the person to whom they were addressed; and where suits 
between Jews came before a Jewish Magistrate, Hebrew was 
allowed as a language of pleading. As part of the complete 
recognition of three official languages which was announced by 
the High Commissioner, the practice with regard to the use of 
English and Hebrew in the Law Courts was more exactly defined 
by a Public Notice as follows :— 


“In the Courts of Law.and Land Registries of a tri-lin- 
gual area, every process, every Official copy of a judgment, 
and every official document shall be issued in the language 
of the person to whom it is addressed, and written and oral 
pleadings shall be conducted in any of the three official 
languages. The Legal Secretary may from time to time 
issue rules restricting the languages of pleading in any Court 
or class of Courts outside the tri-lingual areas. 

‘Tn a tri-lingual area the public notary of the Court shall, 
and in any other area he may, accept a declaration and 
register a document in any of the three official languages.”’ 


The tri-lingual areas in which Hebrew and English may be 
used comprise the three principal towns Jerusalem, Haifa and 
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Jaffa, and also the district of Jaffa and the sub-districts of 
Tiberias and Safed. The recognition of the three languages in 
the Courts involves inevitably some complication in the hearing 
of cases, and occasionally trials are unduly protracted. The 
rules. have, however, on the whole, worked smoothly, and, as in 
each of the principal Jewish centres, there is a Jewish member 
of the District Court or a Jewish Magistrate who understands 
Hebrew, the use of Hebrew as a language of pleading is actual 
and not simply academic. But in most of. the Magistrates’ 
Courts Arabic remains the normal language of proceedings. 

District Courts.—The Court of Jerusalem is presided over by 
a British President, who has as his colleagues a Moslem and 
a Jewish member. The list of cases pending at the end of 
December is very heavy, chiefly due to the President being 
engaged on a special Court of British Judges to try the persons 
charged with participation in the Jaffa disturbances in 1921]. 

The Court of Jaffa has disposed of a large number of cases, 
and the number pending is normal. The President is assisted 
by a Moslem and a Christian member. 

The Court of Haifa, which serves also the Sub-Districts of 
Acre and Tulkeram, has had less work, both criminal and civil, 
than the Courts of Jerusalem and Jaffa. A Moslem and a Jewish 
member sit with the President. ; 

The Court of Samaria and Galilee, whose President is :ssisted 
by two Moslem members, covers a large area stretching from 
Nablus to Safed, and is continuously on circuit. 

The special Courts for commercial cases which existed under 
the Ottoman régime have not been maintained, and the District 
Courts have heard such suits in the same way as any other civil 
actions. Power was made by rules of Court to appoint assessors 
who, however, had no voice in the decision. The Chambers of 
Commerce suggested that merchants should sit with the Court; 
in November, 1921, therefore, a fresh rule was issued by which 
a President of the District Court in trying a commercial case 
may appoint two merchants in lieu of the two Palestinian 
members of the Court, and these merchants are to give decision 
on the facts, leaving it for the President to apply the law. In 
other words, they exercise the functions of a jury. The rule of 
Court is as follows :— 

‘“The President of a District Court may for the better 
trial and determination of commercial cases appoint two 
persons of commercial experience to sit with him in lieu 
of the other members of the Court. Such persons so 
appointed shall be judges of fact and not of law, and shall, 
in consultation with the President, determine such issues 
of fact as the President may deem to be necessary for the 
determination of the case. An issue of fact shall be decided 
by the opinion of the majority. The issues of fact shall be 

stated in writing by the President by way of questions. The 

answers given thereto shall be recorded by him, and judg- 
ment pronounced according to law.”’ 
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\agistrates’ Court.—The statistics of the Magistrates’ Courts 
show a remarkable amount of work accomplished. In the smaller 
towns the Magistrate, in addition to the trial of cases, supervises 
the investigation and makes the order of committal for trial in 
respect of the More serious crimes. 


The Magistrates’ Courts are regularly inspected by a Judicial 
Inspector. In several cases inspection has disclosed irregularities 
or incompetence on the part of the Magistrates, whose services 
have had to be dispensed with. It will certainly take some years 
before the standard of conduct and capacity of the Palestine 
Magistrates is as high as may be desired, but there has been 
already marked improvement; and, several of the young 
Palestinian officials of the Courts, who have been promoted to 
magisterial positions after working for some years under British 
supervision, have done very creditably. 

By the Ottoman Municipal Law a Municipality could itself 
fine summarily persons charged with breach of the Municipal 
Regulations. It was considered undesirable to maintain this 
power, which involved confusion of the functions of prosecution 
and judgment, therefore, during the latter part of the year 
Municipal benches of Honorary Magistrates were established in 
the three principal towns of Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, with 
power to deal with contraventions of Municipal By-Laws and 
Government Regulations, and to impose a penalty not exceeding 
£E.5 or imprisonment not exceeding 15 days. 


Public Prosecution Department.—The Ottoman system, 
which is still in force with some modifications, and which is 
based on the French Criminal Procedure, provides for a Public 
Prosecutor (Procureur) who investigates offences and exercises 
certain magisterial powers in regard to accused persons. _Pro- 
vision is also made for criminal investigation before an 
Examining Judge (Juge d’instruction). The system has now 
been simplified by making the Civil Magistrate act as Juge 
d’instruction, and by the delegation of the investigating functions. 
of the Public Prosecutor to special Police Officers, and the Police 
now carry out all criminal investigations under the supervision, 
in more important cases, of the Public Prosecutor. At the head 
of the whole system of prosecution is the Government Advocate, 
who, besides supervising the work of Public Prosecutors in the 
Districts, has had during the year to prosecute personally in a 
large number of criminal cases in which racial or political feeling 
was involved. 


The Government Advocate and his Assistants act as advocates 
for the Government in civil actions as well as in criminal prosecu- 
tions. This side of the work is increasing as the differcnt 
Departments expand their activity. The Proclamation estab- 
lishing the Courts provides that no suit can be brought against 
the Government or any member thereof in his official capacity, 
except with the consent of the High Commissioner, but that 
sanction is never refused in any civil claim which has a reason- 
able basis. The Government Advocate has the power to employ 
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advocates outside the members of his Department in any special 
case ; but the power is rarely exercised. 


Pending the promulgation of the Mandate, provisional 
arrangements, by exchange of notes between the High Com- 
missioners, have been made with the French Authorities in 
Syria regarding— 

(1) extradition of persons between Palestine and Syria, and 
(2) the service of summonses and judicial processes between 
the two territories. 


An extradition arrangement with Egypt upon similar lines 
has been drafted and approved by the respective authorities, but 
has not yet come into operation. 

Rules of Court were issued during the year regarding the 
execution of foreign judgments in Palestine, which provide for 
the issue of an exequatuy by the Palestine Tribunals where the 
foreign Court has exercised jurisdiction in accordance with the 
generally accepted principles of International Law. 


Land Courts——When the Civil Courts were re-established in 
June, 1918, they were prohibited by an Article in the Pro- 
clamation from hearing actions concerning the ownership of land 
and also from granting execution on immovable property. At 
that time the land registers, which were the evidence of the title 
of land, were for the most part removed by the Turks, and it 
would have been impossible for the Courts to obtain a satisfactory 
basis of title. The prohibition remained in force until the year 
under review. The Land Registry offices were re-organised and 
opened for transactions under Government control in October, 
1920; but it was not till May, 1921, that steps were taken to 
establish Courts with jurisdiction to hear actions regarding 
ownership. The necessity of constituting a Special Court of 
British Judges to try the cases arising out of the Jaffa dis- 
turbances in May further delayed work; and it was not until 
July that the Land Courts were able to proceed regularly with 
the hearing of actions. Two Courts* were established, one for the 
Districts of Jaffa and Phoenicia, and one for the Districts of 
Samaria and Galilee. <A third Court, which is proposed for 
Jerusalem and the South, has not yet been established. Two 
British Judges, assisted by Palestinian members, have been 
appointed to these Courts, and a large number of actions has 
been entered, but owing to various misadventures, including 
illness of staff, the Jaffa Court has decided only 66 out of the 
260 entered up to the end of December; and the other Court 71 
out of 124. 


The prohibition against execution on immovable property 
remained in force (in the interest of debtors who were still 


ere 

* The area of jurisdiction of the Land Courts was altered at the 
beginning of 1922, the Southern Court dealing with cases arising 1n the 
districts of Jaffa and Jerusalem, and the Northern with those arising in 
Samaria and the Northern District. 
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suffering from the effects of the War) until May, 1921, when an 
Ordinance was passed empowering the Courts to order foreclosure 
of a mortgage or execution of a judgment on immovable property. 
It had been hoped that one or more Mortgage Banks would be 
founded in Palestine immediately after the establishment of the 
Civil Administration, but, that expectation not being realised, 
it was considered inequitable to deny altogether the creditors’ 
rights against the debtors for a further indefinite period. At the 
same time, it was provided that the Court could direct a further 
postponement of the power of sale, if it was satisfied that the 
debtor would be in a position to pay, if given further time, or 
that it would involve undue hardship if the order for sale were 
made forthwith. In this way it is hoped that the needs of the 
creditors will be fairly met, and also debtors safeguarded. 


Pending the full operation of the Land Courts, it was found 
necessary to protect persons who had adverse claims against the 
registered owner of land; and an Ordinance was, therefore, 
passed in October, 1920 (Correction of the Registers Ordinance), 
which empowered the Court to order a caution to be placed on 
the land register where a person produced documentary 
evidence that he had some claim to the land. This power has 
been fully exercised during the year by the District Courts. 
.The Ordinance also empowered the Courts to order the correction 
of the entry in the land registers, where a person produced 
documentary evidence that the registered owner was a nominee 
for another person or for a Corporation. The Ottoman restrictions 
against foreigners and corporations holding land led to anextended 
system of nominal ownership which gave rise to embarrassing 
complications when the nominal owner died ; and it was desirable, 
in order that the land registers should contain a true record of 
ownership, that the actual proprietor should appear on the 
register in place of the nominee. A number of charitable and 
religious corporations and individuals took advantage of the 
law during the year, but as there was a large number of applhi- 
cations still in the course of preparation when the term originally 
fixed had nearly expired, an Ordinance was passed in September, 
1921, to extend the period for making application for correction 
till September, 1922. It may be mentioned here that most of 
_ the land belonging to the Jewish settlers in Palestine has been 
registered in the names of a few individuals who were Ottoman 
subjects, and steps are being taken in the J ewish villages to have 
the registration corrected in accordance with the Ordinance, so 
that each owner may possess a title to his land. 


Moslem Religious Courts.—Besides the Civil Courts, there 
existed in the Ottoman Administration Moslem Religious Courts, 
which had jurisdiction in all matters of personal status of Moslems 
and also in matters of waqf. Moreover, they had jurisdiction in 
certain matters of personal status of non-Moslems, such as 
questions of guardianship and succession on intestacy. The 
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exact measure of their jurisdiction over these matters in the case 
of Christians and Jews was ill-defined by a number of conflicting 
decrees and orders issued by the Ottoman Government. The 
matter has not yet been finally regulated. A Committee of 
Judges and others appointed to investigate and report on the 
measures which should be taken to systematise the religious 
jurisdiction recommended that the competence of the Moslem 
Religious Courts should be restricted to questions of personal 
status of Moslems and to Moslem wagfs. Provisions for the 
determination of the jurisdiction of the Religious Courts based on 
its recommendations are included in the Draft Constitution Order 
in Council for Palestine. 

The limits of the jurisdiction of the Moslem Religious Courts 
in relation to the Civil Courts and their system of procedure were 
more clearly laid down in an Ottoman law passed during the 
War. This law, though not yet in force in Southern Palestine 
at the time of the Occupation, was found to have been applied in 
Northern Palestine, and an order of the Military Administration 
extended its application to the whole country. 

Courts of the Qadhi have been maintained in each sub-district ; 
but in certain cases two Courts are served by one Qadht. In 
addition to their contentious work the Courts deal with non- 
contentious business, divorces, marriage contracts, constitution 
of waqf and the like. 

Under the Ottoman system, an appeal lay from the Qadhis’ 
Courts to the Sheikh ul-Islam in Constantinople ; and in its place 
it was found necessary by the Military Administration to 
constitute at Jerusalem a Moslem Court of Appeal, composed of 
three ‘Ulema, under the original presidency of the Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Kamel Eff. El-Husseini, C.M.G. Kamel Eff. 
died in February, 1921, and his place was filled provisionally 
by Sheikh Khalil El-Khaldi, a distinguished Palestinian ‘Alim, 
who had served in the office of the Sheikh ul-Islam at 
Constantinople. The definite appointment* of Sheikh Khalil as 
President awaits ratification by the Supreme Moslem Council, 
which was elected at the end of the year. Qadis have hitherto 
been appointed on the recommendation of a small Committee of 
which the late Mufti of Jerusalem was chairman. In view, 
however, of the desire of the Moslem community that the Shari‘a 
officials should be appointed by a purely Moslem body, the 
function of appointment and dismissal of the Q@adhis and other 
Shari'a officials has now been committed to a Supreme Moslem 
Council which is also concerned with the general administration 
of Moslem wagqfs. The constitution of a Council for these 
purposes was drawn up with the co-operation of the Government 
by a Committee appointed by a Moslem Assembly held at the 
end of the year 1920. Difficulties, however, arose in the applica- 
tion of the electoral provisions ; and a further Assembly, convened 


_ * The appointment of Sheikh Khalil as President of the Shari‘a Court 
of Appeal has now been ratified by the Supreme Moslem Council. 
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by the High Commissioner in August, 1921, appointed a fresh 
Committee to draft a revised constitution. Their resolutions 
were accepted with slight modifications by the High Commis- 
sioner and were enacted by an Order published in the Official 
Gazette in December. The election of the Council* took place 
in the first week of January, 1922. 


Non-Moslem Religious Courts.—The jurisdiction in matters 
of marriage, divorce, alimony, and wills of members of their 
community, exercised by the non-Moslem communities, has 
been maintained under the British Administration, ‘andi the 
judgments given by their religious courts in these matters are 
executed through the Execution Office of the Civil Courts. The 
President of the District Court acting as Chief Execution Officer 
deals with any opposition that is made to the execution, and in 
a proper case refers the matter back to the religious authority 
which gave the judgment, for reconsideration. In the case of 
the Latin community, the Ottoman’ authorities had refused to 
recognise the Patriarch’s jurisdiction since the outbreak of the 
war with Italy m 1911, on the ground that he was not an 
Ottoman subject. As, however, he had exercised the same juris- 
diction as the other Christian communities prior to that period, 
the High Commissioner decided that the jurisdiction should be 
restored, and effect has been given to his judgments as to those 
of the other Patriarchs. 


The Rabbinical authority recognised by the Ottoman Adminis- 
tration was the Haham Bashi, who was appointed from 
Constantinople on the recommendation of the Jewish community 
of Palestine. The Military Administration found at the time 
of the Occupation an acting Haham Bash1t, who was sent during 
the War to hold elections for the office. He was not recognised 
by the large majority of the Jewish community.as their spiritual 
head, and a number of persons styled themselves Chief Rabbis. 
The High Commissioner appointed a committee, which was 
presided over by the Legal Secretarv, to inquire into the organisa- 
tion of the Jewish Rabbinical Courts and the system of appoint- 
ment of the Chief Rabbi, and, following the recommendations of 
that Committee, an assembly of representatives of all the Jewish 
communities of Palestine was held in Jerusalem in February, 
1921, and elected a Rabbinica] Council composed of two Chief 
Rabbis for the Sephardic and Ashkenazic communities 
_ respectively, six Rabbinical members and two Lay Councillors. 
This Council, which constitutes a Court of Appeal from the 
Rabbinical Courts of the Jewish communities in the towns and 
villages, is recognised by the Government as the sole Rabbinical 
authority. 


The registration of marriage and divorce, which under the 
Turkish régime was irregularly carried out by the Census Office, 


* The Mufti of Jerusalem was elected as President of the Council with 
the title of ‘‘ Rais el-Ulema.”’ 
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has been reformed under the British Administration. ‘The 
Yensus Office (Nufus) has not been maintained, but a register of 
maitiages and divorces is kept by each District Governor, and 
the registration is carried out by the religious authority which 
celebrates the marriage, a copy of the certificate being sent to 
the District Governor. For the Moslems a number of Mazuns 
have been appointed in each district by the Qadhis, and are alone 
qualified to celebrate and register marriages. For Christians the 
Patriarchates are the registering authorities, and for the Jews 
the Rabbinical Council. 


Inspectorates.—The local Courts throughout Palestine have 
been inspected regularly. The Magistrates who have been recently 
appointed require assistance in their work, and the Judicial © 
Inspector advises, sits with them in Court and examines after 
every visit a score of civil and criminal cases which have been 
decided, and calls the notice of the Magistrate to any apparent 
mistake or irregularity either of law or of procedure. The local 
advocates are interviewed whenever an inspection is made, and 
any complaints that they have to make on the working of the 
Court are investigated. At each inspection the revenue of the 
Court, t.e., the fees and the fines imposed, is checked, and steps 
have been taken during the year to systematise the procedure of 
execution. Indexes of cases have been introduced into all Courts 
and the filing of cases is improving. 


The funds belonging to Moslem orphans which are kept by the 
Shari‘a Court are controlled by a special Director of Orphans 
appointed in each principal town, and during the year a system 
of registers and periodical inspection have been instituted. 


Advocates.—At the time of the Occupation, scarcely any fully- 
qualified advocates were left in Palestine. A number of persons 
indeed had licences to practise, which had been given without 
due consideration to their qualifications, and in order that litigants 
should have some kind of legal assistance these persons received 
& provisional permit to plead provided they passed a simple 
examination. Gradually lawyers of Palestinian origin with some 
qualification returned to Palestine from other parts of Turkey. 
Further examinations were held of those who claimed they were 
licensed to practise, and by the end of 1920 nearly 100 persons 
had received an advocate’s licence. This number was adequate 
for the needs of the country, and it was therefore decided that 
no persons in future should be granted a licence to practise unless 
they were proved to be fully qualified by examination. An excep- 
tion was made in favour of persons who had attended the Ottoman 
School of Iuaw in Constantinople till their studies were interrupted 
by the War. A number of lawyers possessing foreign qualifica- 
tions as advocates have arrived in Palestine and one examination 
was held during the year 1921, to which they and the class above 
mentioned of students at the Turkish Law School were admitted. 
As a result, 11 advocates were licensed to practise before the 
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Civil Courts, and one in both Civil and Shari‘a Courts. Two who 
held diplomas in the Shari‘a Law were permitted to practise before 
the Shari‘a Courts only. The numbers of advocates now admitted 
in Palestine are as follows :— 


52 licensed before the Civil Courts alone 
51 before both Civil and Shart‘a Courts. 
29 before the Shari‘a Courts alone. 


It may be mentioned that four of the advocates are qualified 
British lawyers, and that some 30 are qualified by foreign 
faculties.* 


Several attempts were made during the year to place upon a 
more stable foundation a Society of Advocates which had been 
formed by a number of the members of the profession, but the 
effort has not yet been successful. 

The Chief Justice exercises discipline over the advocates and 
can order the appointment of a Council of Discipline to inquire 
into any charge of unprofessional conduct. In one case during 
the year an advocate was tried by a Council and suspended. 

The fees charged by many advocates are undoubtedly very high, 
but though the Courts have power to reduce an excessive fee on 
the complaint of the party, they are very seldom called upon to 
exercise their power, and the population are apparently prepared 
to stand by the bargains they make. Competition will, no doubt, 
in the end bring the fees into fairer relation with the services 
rendered. 


Law Classes.—In response to a wide-spread desire for legal 
training, law classes were opened in Jerusalem in November, 1920. 
Most lecturers and students being engaged during the day, lectures 
are held in the evenings only. The classes are now attended by 
about 150. It was necessary to divide the students into two 
sections because of the difficulty of language. One section has 
lectures in Arabic and the other in Hebrew. Fortunately a con- 
siderable number in both sections understand English well enough 
to follow lectures in that language, and the courses dealing with 
the broader aspects of legal studies have been given by English 
lecturers. A syllabus has been drawn up of the courses to cover 
three years, and a student who obtains a diploma in all subjects 
at the end of that time will be entitled to a licence as an advocate 
after serving a period of training with a qualified advocate and 
will be preferred for appointments in the Law Courts. The 
courses are given principally by the senior officials of the Legal 
Department, but the services of one or two leading advocates have 
also been enlisted. 


Registration of Companies, Co-operative Socteties and Partner- 
ships.—One of the points in which the Ottoman law is most 
defective is in relation to commercial matters. The Commercial 





* An Ordinance has now been passed regulating the admission and 
discipline of advocates. 
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Code is based on the French Code as it had developed in the 
middle of the 19th century, and very little had been done in the 
way of legislation to amend it. When the Civil Administration 
was established, measures were taken immediately to encourage 
corporate enterprise, and two Ordinances were published dealing 
with 

(1) Co-operative societies ; and 

(2) Companies with limited liability. 


The first was based upon the Indian law, the second on the 
British Consolidated Statute of 1907 with the introduction of 
considerable simplification. During the year 1921, 24 limited 
companies were incorporated in Palestine with an authorised 
capital of £1.850,000 and 14 foreign companies were also 
registered. The Law of Partnerships has not yet been amended, 
but registration of partnerships is carried out in accordance with 
the Ottoman law, and during the year 32 commercial partnerships 
were registered in Jerusalem alone, aand 14 co-operative societies 
incorporated. 


Registration of Trade Marks and Patents.—A registration of 
patents and trade marks has also been instituted. During the 
Military Administration, a public notice was issued empowering 
persons to register provisionally trade marks and patents, for 
which they had obtained protection in the Ottoman Empire or in 
a foreign country. The Ottoman law of patents has not yet been 
modified in Palestine, but the Ottoman law as to trade marks was 
replaced by an Ordinance passed in November, 1921, which is 
based upon the English Statute. The Ordinance allows the 
registration of original trade marks in Palestine as well as of 
marks which have already been registered abroad and it gives the 
protection prescribed by the International Conventions. During 
the year 5 patents and 45 trade marks were registered. 


The Ottoman Law of Copyright was more modern than the 
law of patents and trade marks; but it was found desirable to 
amend it in accordance with recent International Conventions, 
and an amending Ordinance was issued in 1920. 


The total numbers of cases dealt with in the various Courts 
are as follows :— 


Court of Appeal... Ss was a 864 
Jerusalem District Court . re sa 943 
Jaffa, District Court ... Ss ee .. 1,048 
Haifa District Court = bs he 629 
Nablus District Court a8 ah a 357 
Galilee District Court Xe roe cit 301 
Magistrates’ Courts (18)... am ... 84,3816 
Moslem Religious Court of “Pees ie 268 
Shari‘a Courts (14) . si .. 98,811 
Land Courts (2) se - — sn 137 


Municipal Courts (3) ve Sst me 389 


——=— 
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_ VIT.—DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SECURITY.* 


Part I. 


Origin of the Force and General Review.—Pari passu with: 
advancing occupation, the Miltary Administration had set up- 
in the place of the vanished Turkish Gendarmerie local forces. 
of Police which operated under the Occupied Enemy Territory 
(South) Standing Orders; the force in each District was locally 
enrolled and employed under the direct control and instructions of 
Military Governors, but, from July, 1919, was subject to the 
general direction and supervision of a Headquarters official, the- 
Assistant Administrator of Police and Prisons. These District. 
Units were, of their nature, susceptible to local influences, racial 
and religious, and the personnel was not infrequently ill chosen. 
There existed neither uniformity of organisation, nor systematised 
training, nor co-ordination of action between Districts. The- 
investigation of crime was not considered a duty of the Police; 
no crime records were kept at Governorates; these important 
branches of police work were conducted in great part by Public: 
Prosecutors and the Courts, and the Police were, to an undue 
extent, used merely as process-servers, messengers, Governorate - 
guards or attendants, and tax collectors. 


During 1920 and till February, 1921, financial considerations - 
unfortunately involved unsettling changes in the strength and 
constitution of the Police. There could be no certainty or 
permanency of service to attract recruits, and the type of officers. 
and men obtainable was naturally indifferent. The ancient 
village watchman (ghaffiry service had to a regrettably large: 
extent been permitted to lapse into desuetude, and the effective - 
policing of rural areas was thereby imperilled. These conditions, . 
coupled with acute racial and political complications, produced a - 
rapid increase in political disturbances and general lawlessness - 
throughout the country, intensified by the inroads of Arabs from 
Trans-jordania upon the frontier villages and especially the: 
Jewish colonies in Galilee. The very intimate connection. 
hetween political movements and crime in Palestine is patent. 
from the fluctuation in crime incidence throughout the period 
under review. With an overworked and _ harassed force, 
unreinforced by reserves, methodical reconstruction and training’ 
was, except at intervals, impossible, and, in consequence, 
military assistance had repeatedly to be invoked in dealing with 
civil disturbances. 


A serious situation arose in the winter and spring of 1920-21. 
owing to the resignation of 60 per cent. of the force on the score 
of being underpaid and inadequately quartered. The wide- 
spread political troubles of May-June, 1921, found a force con-. 
sisting largely of raw recruits, who, nevertheless, with a few 


individual exceptions in Jaffa, on the whole acquitted themselves. 


* This Department is now entitled ‘‘ The Department of Police and. 
Prisons.’’ 
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well, notablv so in Haifa, Tulkeram and Galilee, and received 
warm official commendations. 

With the promulgation of the Police Ordinance in February, 
1921, service conditions were in measure stabilised and the 
Police powers of District Governors more rigorously defined. 


With this Ordinance as Charter, and with a valuable increase 
in British instructional personnel, improved barracks and 
stabling accommodation, the organisation of « Central Training 
School efficiently staffed, and the institution of a satisfactory 
Criminal Investigation Department, the foundations of a sound 
system of police administration were laid. In spite, then, of its 
set-back during the disturbances of May-June, 1921, the force 
has since steadily improved in efficiency and discipline ; the 
guarding of the Jordan frontier was assigned to a special section 
of Border Police; and crime incidence diminished in inverse 
ratio so that by the end of 1921 it was normal, and nearly all 
the most notorious outlaws and brigands had been exterminated 
or Imprisoned. 

During the period of this Report a force of Palestine Gen- 
darmerie, 550 strong—mounted and foot-—was raised, equipped 
and posted within six months of the coninmencement of recruit- 
ing. Assistance was also rendered to the Trans-jordan Govern- 
ment in creating a similar formation. Progress was also made 
in resuscitating the Village Ghaffir Force and in improving 
Municipal and Departmental Police establishment. The 
Criminal Investigation Department has, besides much valuable 
work in the collection of political intelligence, succeeded, in 
collaboration with the Legal Department, in improving methods 
of investigation, detection and prosecution of criminal cases. 
Crime is now methodically and accurately recorded and statistics 
of considerable value furnished, and the Criminal Courts have 
testified to the amelioration in the ability of the Police to handle 
criminal cases unaided by Public Prosecutors. 

Association of Public Bodies.—Efforts have been nade to 
promote the co-operation of the public in the maintenance of 
law and order. A pamphlet was issued by the courtesy and 
through the medium of the Department of Education explaining 
briefly what were the duties of all good citizens in helping the 
Government and the Police to uphold the peace. The Palestine 
Boy Scouts and the Palestine Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals have at all times received encouragement and 
active support, and have rendered valuable service to the Police. 
The Scouts have ever displayed a commendable readiness to 
assist, and in the short period of their existence have reached a 
remarkable standard of efficiency; they form a valuable asset 
to future citizenship in this country. The Jerusalem Branch of 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Amimals has achieved 
much in the care of beasts of burden, and presents an efficacy 
of salutary inspecting methods not attained by many Oriental 
branches of the Society. 
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Prisons.—Much gratifying advance has been made in the 
organisation and administration of the jails. All habitual and 
penal servitude prisoners are concentrated in the central prisons 
at Jerusalem and Acre, located in buildings especially adapted 
for the purpose. Casual and short-term prisoners are grouped 
into two out-door labour companies, which have performed im- 
portant construction works for the Palestine railways and the 
Public Works Department. The disadvantage of out-door prison 
labour 1s the opportunity for escape, but with improved super- 
vision escapes of dangerous criminals are now rare. The system 
of imprisonment has been revised; the ticket-of-leave is in use, 
and payment is made for work done. The result of these changes 
has been very stimulating. 


Prison industries have been successfully developed; a 
reformatory—the Howard Home—is conducted for boys and 
juveniles, and 95 per cent. of the boys who entered it since 
1920, are now honestly employed. Goced work has_ been 
accomplished also towards the reclamaticn of girls of loose 
character by a local Social Service League, which, in addition, 
supervises the female section of the Prison Department with 
admirable effect.* 


Part IT. 


Organisation, Equipment, Discipline, Training, Education and 
Working of the Force.—In addition to the regular District Police 
Forces, there existed, during the period under review, a Ghaffir 
Force, Haras or Municipal Police, and the special corps employed 
by the Railways, Customs, and Ports Administrations. 


The strength of the regular force was 70 officers (Palestinian 
and British) and 1,148 other ranks, 744 unmounted and 399 
mounted; at the end of 1921, excluding British officers, the 
composition by religions was: Moslems, 26 officers, 824 men; 
Christians, 16 officers, 197 men; Jews, 12 officers, 100 men. 


The Force is for the present an armed one, though batons are 
provided for some 50 per cent. of its numbers for the performance 
of Civil Police duties. British 1914 pattern “Enfield rifles are 
used, an unsuitable weapon for police work, but the best 
immediately obtainable. 

Discipline, speaking generally, has been good, apart from four 
cases of indiscipline in the Jaffa riots of May, 1921, and only 32 
other ranks have been punished for offences under the Ottoman 
Penal Code and the Police Ordinance. On the other hand, three 
officers and 119 constables earned a total of more than £E.200 as 
rewards in criminal cases and for meritorious services—a creditable 
record for so young a constabulary. | 








* An Ordinance has since been promulgated which provides for the 
punishment of young offenders, their detention in reformatories, and 
supervision by Probation Officers. 
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Ninety-eight per cent. of the officers and 80 per cent. of the 
men are educated, or semi-educated, and it should be possible in 
time to mould them into an excellent stamp. 

In spite of resignations due to causes described in Part I, the 
Force was in January, 1922, short only of two officers and 38 
constables. The pay question is, however, still acute, particularly 
in the matter of recruitment for town areas in Jerusalem, Haifa 
and Jaffa, where conditions demand a better class of constables. 

Health has been satisfactory, six officers and 168 constables 
only having reported sick during 1921. 

The Force is distributed among 24 Police Stations and 65 Out- 
posts, which constitutes an average of one policeman per 12'6 
Square miles in rural areas and one to 664.7 of the population, as 
compared with one to 10 square miles or one to 500 population in 
more settled countries enjoying British administration. In_ five 
out of the seven Districts into which the country was divided the 
average was over 700 of population to one policeman, and, until 
the Village Ghaffir Force is satisfactorily reconstituted, Palestine 
may perhaps be regarded as underpoliced. 

The Central Police Training School, since its formation in 
February, 1921, has served a useful purpose in raising the 
‘standard of professional efficiency of the Force; through it pass: 
all newly joined or appointed officers and recruits, and it is 
divided into two classes, senior for educated and junior for un- 
educated personnel. In drill, etc., separate instruction is given in 
the Mounted and Foot branches. The curriculum includes a 
practical course, extending, in view of the shortage of reserves in 
Districts, only to three months, in Law, Police Regulations, and 
Ordinances, police duties and prevention, investigation and de- 
tection of crime, musketry, military and physical training and first 
-aid. The School has already more than justified its inauguration 
and nothing has done more to improve the tone and bearing of 
the Force. The lack of reserves has demanded the utilisation of 
the School in the emergency of local disturbances, in Jaffa in May 
-and in Jerusalem in November, 1921. On both occasions the 
behaviour and steadiness of the personnel were most favourably 
noticed. 

The Palestine acndanehe —The long-felt need of an effective 
Reserve was eventually met in the summer of 1921 by the enrol- 
‘ment of the Palestine Gendarmerie, with a present strength 
of 13 British officers and two British warrant officers, eight 
‘Palestinian officers, 301 mounted and 186 dismounted other 
ranks. By the 1st October the entire Force was handed over to 
‘the Military Authorities for training in military duties. The many 
difficulties and obstacles were surmounted with commendable 

speed and a well-equipped and drilled Gendarmerie is now in 
being. 

— Prevention, Investigation and Detection of Crime.—More than 
‘11,000 charges of all kinds were investigated by the Police; in 
-4,062 (or 41 per cent.) convictions resulted. Of 16,669 persons 
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arrested 5,802 were convicted, but the low percentage of convic- 
tions indicates a want of experience rather than over-zealousness. 
With regard to heinous crime, 270 convictions were obtained 
from 525 cases brought under notice; the efficacy of prosecutions 
and the average of convictions increased considerably towards 
the end of the period surveyed—a reliable testimony to general 
improvement in the Investigation and Court Inspector’s Staff. 


By rigorous application of the Prevention of Crimes Ordinance, 
no Jess than 349 vagabonds (mostly Egyptians) were deported, 
and 202 persons, including Bolshevists and other dangerous crim- 
inals, were bound over to keep the peace. These measures have 
undoubtedly helped to reduce the total of serious crimes recorded. 

Large numbers of rifles and fire-arms of all sorts, including 
bombs, were confiscated by the Police. 

The Criminal Investigation Department has, by practical assist- 
ance and supervision, contributed largely to the betterment of 
the methods practised in districts for the PIevenvon: investiga- 
tion and detection of crime. 

It has issued two valuable handbooks, a Manual of the C.I.D. 
and a Finger Impression Manual, which, together with supple- 
mentary instructions, have proved most helpful in detective work. 

It comprises also a political section, which, in a special field of 
activity, has been of particular service. 

Prison Administration.—The Prison Establishment consists of 
11 officers and 146 other ranks, distributed between the Central 
Prisons (Acre and Jerusalem), two extra-mural Jail Labour 
Corps, and the local prisons in Jaffa. In other Districts 
Governors’ Lock-Ups only are maintained. 

The Prisons personnel is armed and equipped as the Police, 
but on a lower scale of pay. 

The average number of prisoners is 1,140, the allocation in 
December, 1921, being :— 


Jerusalem Central Jail teh _ es 368 
Acre Central Jail ee es a Ses 208 
Jaffa Jail ve vee She se uae 67 
Jail Labour Coys. ... si ae ae 366 
In Districts... - ad Des re 181 


The discipline of the prisoners has been, generally, very satis- 
factory ; one determined outbreak took place i in January, 1921, in 
the Jerusalem Central Jail, when 16 habitual criminals escaped, 
of whom, however, 12 were later recaptured. Of minor escapes, 
95 per cent. are of short term prisoners from extra-mural 
companies or of persons, in detention awaiting trial, from Lock- 
Up buildings where no adequate arrangements for guarding are 
practicable. Escapes are also facilitated by absence of proper 
accommodation on trains for prisoners in transit. These defici- 
encies will in time be rectified; on the other hand, escapes from 
prisons where proper security has been provided, as in Jerusalem 
and Acre, have now entirely ceased. 
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The improvements effected in both Central Jails, the develop- 
nent of jail industries therein, and the work done by the Jail 
Labour Companies, are among the gratifying features of this first 
record of work. Jail industries are managed under the following 
categories : carpenters, cobblers, weavers, blacksmiths, tinsmiths 
and matmakers, and the gross profit in 1921, after liquidating all 
expenses, amounted to £E.392. 

The jail Labour Companies have carried out for the Railways 
work worth nearly £.20,000 at a net cost to the Government of 
only £1.8,000 


VIII.—POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


Prior to the British occupation of Palestine the Posts and 
Telegraphs were administered from Constantinople by two 
separate departments. 


The postal service was, however, so unreliable that certain 
of the Kuropean Powers maintained their own services between 
Kurope and various towns in Palestine. All foreign mails were 
landed at and despatched from Jaffa, but as the Turkish Post 
Office was the only one allowed to use the railway to Jerusalem, 
the mails of other nationalities had to be conveyed by road. 

When the Turkish Authorities left Palestine, practically all 
the postal and telegraph officials went with them, the result 
being that the British Army had to improvise a civilian service, 
using as a nucleus certain personnel of the Royal Engineers 
(Army Postal and Signal Services). 


Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining suitable 
local personnel, more particularly in connexion with the tele- 
graphs. ‘This difficulty will perhaps be better appreciated when 
it is understood that, before a telegraphist can be regarded as 
qualified to take charge of even a minor circwt, considerably 
over a& year’s training is necessary. To obtain technical per- 
sonnel, classes of instruction were established for (a) operators, 
and (b) lnesmen and others employed on the maintenance of 
lines and apparatus. A small wage was granted during the 
period of training in order to attract applicants. 


By these means, when the Civil Administration took over the 
posts and telegraphs from the Military Administration, sufficient 
personnel, although a considerable proportion of 1t was not fully 
trained, was available to carry on the services. 


No public telephone service had been organised, either during 
the Turkish régime or under the Military Administration. 


For the purposes of the Post Office organisation the country 
is divided into two divisions, nortliern and southern (the dividing 
line being the railway from Tulkeram to Nablus), and in each 
division an Assistant Director and Engineer are responsible for 
the traffic and engineering arrangements, respectively. The 
scheme of organisation and general methods throughout the 
Department are based on those of the British Post Office, in 
which most of the senior officials formerly held appointments. 
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Postal Services.—Inland.—Despatches are exchanged daily, 
in some cases twice daily, between all the principal towns. The 
bulk of the mails 1s carried by rail, but for places off the railway, 
motor, horse and mule transport is utilised. 

Foretgn.*—-Despatches are exchanged daily (Sundays excepted) 
between Palestine and Egypt, and thrice weekly by rail, supple- 
mented by steamer when available, between Palestine and Syria. 
Despatches for the United Kingdoin are forwarded by the weekly 
P. and O. mail steamer from Port Said, and by all intermediate 
steamers leaving Port Said or Alexandria. There are at least two, 
generally more, despatches per week between Palestine and 
Kurope. | 


A travelling post office, fully equipped with sorting accommo- 
‘dation, ete., runs daily (Sundays excepted), in each direction, 
between Kantara and Haifa. | 

Owing to local conditions it has not yet been possible to under- 
take the insurance of letters or parcels, but it is hoped to be able 
to do so early in 1922. + 

Revised rates for foreign postage were introduced in October. 
The rates, which are of a tentative character, are based on those 
prevailing in the United Kingdom and are lower than those in 
force in Egypt and Syria. It is, however, too early to decide 
whether the additional revenue produced from the revised rates 
is sufficiently high to warrant their permanent adoption. 

The Money Order Service shows a steady growth, and arrange- 
ments are in hand for supplementing it by a service of specially 
printed Inland Postal Orders. The Imperial Postal Orders at 
present in use are not popular, as in addition to the commission 
payable to the Palestine Post Office, the ordinary British Post 
Office commission has to be added. 

Telegraphs.{—The Civil Administration was fortunate in being 
able to take over a comprehensive system of trunk routes from 
the Army. The routes, however, were not intended to outlast 
the exigencies of the campaign, and most of them badly need 
reconstructing. 

There is telegraphic communication between all the larger 
towns, and direct circuits exist between Jerusalem and Cairo 
and Beirut. At Jerusalem the telegraph office 1s open day and 
night, at Jaffa and Haifa from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and at most 
other towns from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
daily (except Saturdays and Sundays, when the hours are from 
8 a.m. to noon). The standard type of instrument is the Morse 
sounder, with provision for duplexing or quadruplexing at the 
busier circuits. 

Wireless communication with ships at sea is provided via 


Egypt. 


* An air-mail to Irak via Cairo has since been established. 

t Insurance of letter and parcels has now been introduced. 

t A service of urgent telegrams and of inland and foreign wireless 
telegrams to and from United Kingdom has been inaugurated. 
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/ Telephones. — As stated above, there was no public telephone 
service of any kind prior to the Ist July, 1920. At the com- 
mencement of the Civil Administration there was a world short- 
age of telephonic equipment of every kind, and it was several 
months before more than a very limited number of telephones 
could be installed. During 1921, however, the situation regard- 
ing supplies became somewhat easier, and it was possible to - 
accelerate considerably the rate of installation, and at the end of 
1921 the number of telephones exceeded one thousand. 

Owing to the rapid increase in the number of subscribers, the — 
existing switchboards at Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa are near the 
limit of their accommodation, but new exchanges of suitable 
design have been ordered to replace them. 

The proportion of trunk calls to local calls is much higher in 
Palestine than usually prevails, owing to most of the banks and 
principal merchants desiring telephonic facilities with their 
branches or representatives in other towns, rather than with 
local clients. 

The trunk lines are already so congested during the busier 
hours of the day that considerable delay to calls occurs. Addi- 
tional lines are urgently required, but it will not be possible to 
provide them until funds for the necessary alee outlay are 
available. 

Owing to the type of switchboard at present in use, which was 
the only one obtainable when a public service was commenced, 
local calls are not recorded. A flat rate of £E.10 per instrument 
per annum for unlimited local calls is therefore charged. This 
system of charging has obvious disadvantages, and as soon | 
as suitable recording apparatus can be obtained will be replaced 
by a call rate system. 

General.—(a) The principal items of interest for the year 
1921 are :— 


1. Revenue ... ahs ee nig i aut £1127 ,456 
2. Expenditure —... boat ae aa £E,.95 ,500 
3. Value of Stamps sold . B42 — sat £E.41,540 
4. Value of Money Orders issued = .. £K.162,050 
5. Value of Money Orders paid .. ..  £E.161,808 
6. Value of British Postal Orders issued ae £E.32 435 
7. Value of British Postal Orders paid ... abe £E.5 ,528 
8. Number of Ordinary Letters, etc. posted... 5,948 ,254 
9. Number of Ordinary Letters, etc. delivered 5,729 ,228 
10. Number of Parcels posted _... ee un Ray 32,552 
11. Number of Parcels delivered . te 120,760 
12. Number of Registered Letters posted. i 598 ,312 
13. Number of Registered Letters delivered... 611,468 
14. Number of Telegrams dealt with... Ss: 571,200 
15. Number of Trunk Calls dealt with ... os 314,575 
16. Number of Post Offices oe sie ot 29 
17. Number of Telephones ve cae - 1,046 


18. Number of Public Call Offices a _ 29 
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19. Number of Telephone Exchanges... sf 31 
20. Number of Private Branch Exchanges _.. 17 
21. Length of Main Route .Wires ahs _ Kilom. 11,179 
22. Length of Local Route Wires Sau ae 1,656 


(b) The following is a Comparative Statement for the: period 
July, 1920—December, 1921 :— 










December, | [ncrease or 


1920. 1921. Decrease. 
| 
Per cent. 
Value of Stamps sold ... iat ... | £E. 2,500 £E. 3,600 | Increase 44 
: Money Orders issued sev l ay  tyhok) oy 24,197 - 84 
» Money Orders paid . » 9,002! ,, 13,201 39 
» British Postal Orders issued » 2,996; ,, 2,749 3 6 
» British Postal Orders paid .. se, |. gs 486 | Decrease 15* 
No. of Ordinary Letters, etc., posted... 308,520 514,200 | Increase 40 
» Ordinary Letters delivered ... | 212,000 530,000 n 60 
» Parcels posted ... ie ae 2,338 2,750 ‘s 15 
.. Parcels delivered Sa 6,210 10,350 7, 40 
» Registered Letters posted og 32,347 49,860 a 54 
» Registered Letters delivered ... 41,499 50,955 "A 23 
»  Lelegrams dealt with ... is 40.950 49,063 i 15 
» Crunk Calls dealt with a 4,000 43,235 ts 981 
» Post Offices baa les See 20 | 29 - 45 
»  Lelephones ve ie tee 80 | 1,046 5 1,207 
» Public Call Offices ae aus 9 29 a 222 
»  Lelephone Exchanges ... eis 11 | 31 fe 182 
Private Branch a ia rr 2 | 17 * 750 
Length of Main Route Wires.. aa Km. 1,845 Km. 11,179t = 506+ 


‘5 Local Route Wires.. Sth 1.3 201 | », 1,656 i 722 





* Due partly to decrease in Garrison and partly to reduction in money order commission 
+ Many routes were not handed over by the Army until October, 1920. 


Customs dues on parcels to the amount of £E.30,522 were 
collected on postal packets during the year at an estimated cost 
to the Post Office of £E.950. 


IX.—AGRICULTURE, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 


Introductory.—The limitations imposed by the financial 
stringency have not permitted the Director of Agriculture 
independently to embark upon a comprehensive programme of 
agricultural research. In these circumstances, neighbouring 
administrations have been invited to afford their experts oppor- 
tunities of touring Palestine, and the resulting reports, based on 
personal studies of local conditions and discussions of common 
interests, have proved of the greatest value. The experience of 
private investigators resident in the country has also been laid 
under contribution, and several grants-in-aid have been given in 
return for advisory services. Considerable economy in adminis- 
trative personnel has been effected by the co-operation of staff 
of the Department of Agriculture in the services performed 
through other Departments. Agricultural Inspectors serve as 
demarcation commissioners, tithe assessors and supervisors of 
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Government loans; forest rangers act as tax collectors for several 
classes of revenue, while the veterinary staff serves all Govern- 
ment livestock, including police and gendarmerie animals, and 
inspects meat supplies, slaughterhouses, markets and public 
stables. Reciprocal assistance is given by the Department of 
Health in the matter of veterinary bacteriology, while the attach- 
ment of an agricultural chemist to the staff of the Public Analyst 
has temporarily obviated a duplication of laboratories. Svstematic 
research and education require, however, equipment in the shape 
of a residential school for the traming of agriculturists and 
veterinaries, experimental station, stud farm and agricultural 
journal. To overcome the difficultv of liaison with a largely 
illiterate peasantry, the field staff has been organised to permit 
an association of preventive services with personal instruction in 
improved agricultural practice. Agricultural assistants, veter- 
inary inspectors and forest rangers tour villages continuously in 
this dual capacity, and maintain personal touch with the rural 
community. Information secured through such agencies has 
furnished the basis for a systematic examination of the 
agricultural problem. ; 


General.—Palestine, as at present defined and exclusive of the 
uninhabited, waterless desert south of Lat. 31° N., embraces not 
more than four and a half million acres (1,820,000 hectares) of 
exploitable land surface. A large proportion, amounting to about 
700,000 hectares, is uncultivable in its present condition. This 
area Includes several distinct physical formations, such as the 
desert in the south, the rocky plateaux of Judea, and alternating 
swamps and sand dunes on the coast. Dry-farming and afforesta- 
tion, dairy and sheep husbandry, drainage and irrigation, are all 
measures of reclamation appropriate to one or other of these 
cases, and have already been applied on varying scales. It may, 
therefore, reasonably be hoped that the ratio of unproductive land 
to that capable of returning an economic rent, will be consider- 
ably and permanently reduced as a combined result of several 
distinct lines of action. An explanation of the large area, 
amounting to some 300,000 hectares, of arable land which remains 
uncultivated, is found in a number of economic and social factors 
of a more or less permanent character. Tncreasing pressure of 
population, an upward trend in the value of agricultural holdings 
and produce, the partition of common land, improved communica- 
tions and the practical demonstration of better methods, must 
have their effect on the wasteful system of bare fallows naturally 
adopted by a sparse population living in an earlier economic 
isolation. Shortage of cattle and labour, a collapse of credit, 
prohibitive prices for all equipment, political and social unrest, 
have been temporary obstacles to natural development, and 
produced a phase which, in many of its aspects, is already passing. 
Yet the cultivation of half a million hectares produces results 
which stress the backwardness of the agricultural industry, the 
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excessive costs of production, the poverty of yields, and the need 
for research and education. A contrast, establishing the potential 
value of the climate and soils of Palestine, is furnished by the 
records of the German colonies at Wilhelma, Sarona and Bet 
Lahm, where ordinary good farming practice afforded harvests of 
three times the normal yield for the country at large: Better 
cultivation, manuring, rotation, productive varieties and labour- 
saving appliances can alone enable the Palestinian cultivator to 
compete in the open market with the grain crops of Egypt, 
Australia and the Argentine, which are now sold in Palestine at 
prices less than the local costs of production plus the tithe of 
123 per cent. on the gross yield. The introduction of crops of 
greater intrinsic value, such as cotton, tobacco, sugar-beet and 
flax, for which favourable natural conditions obtain, again 
involves the questions of experiment and technical education. 

Methods.—A deficiency of human labour is associated with a 
serious shortage of working animals, accentuated by the lack of 
all modern farm equipment. Field crops are still, with few 
exceptions, broadcast and hand-cleaned, cut with the sickle, and 
trodden out by cattle on the village threshing-floor. Lack of 
equipment extends to the treatment of raw material and to the 
business of buying and selling. Modern flour and oil mills, 
creameries and dairies, fruit drying and packing houses, bacon 
factories and tobacco sheds are unknown, or limited to single 
units of recent establishment. The initiative and capital of new 
settlers are, however, affording object lessons of the value of such 
institutions, and economic pressure, in the form of both internal 
and external competition, will succeed, in the end, in compelling 
co-operative effort and mutual assistance. New ideas of farming 
and new business methods are essential to economic stability, 
land settlement and rural prosperity. 


Livestock.—Whether an energetic farmer may make a good 
living in Palestine on a small farm of 50 hectares is the question 
which i is demanding solution. The experience of other countries 
goes to show that “this can onlv be realised by combining the 
rearing and feeding of livestock with the raising of crops of 
relatively high value. The development of mixed farming 
would, however, involve far-reaching social changes, and the 
abandonment of the nomad life followed by the Bedati dvover. 
This pastoral existence is obviously only possible in a sparsely 
settled and unfenced country, and the stock owner must be 
taught that there is money, as well as labour, in the artificial 
feeding, watering and sheltering of his animals. <A change to 
the new system “should be promoted by an association of very 
low values for grain with exceptionally high prices for livestock 
and animal products. Wastage during the War, including com- 
pulsory slaughter for meat supplies, and mortality from disease, 
poverty, exposure and overworking, has depleted the country of 
working and of slaughter animals. "Among the measures adopted. 
to meet this situation may be cited the importation of cattle, 
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sheep and donkeys from the Sudan, Cyprus and Syria; the 
insurance of an adequate g grain ration by a temporary prohibition 
of the export of barley ; “animal quarantine regulations on the 
borders; internal control of contagious disease; and the sub- 
mission of plans for a Government stud farm. The deficiency 
of livestock is one of quantity and quality. The local standard 
in all classes is very low; horses and mules fit for gendarmerie 
and police service are unobtainable in the country ; even donkeys 
for departmental purposes must be imported from Cyprus; and 
nc milch stock, capable of employment as the basis of a modern 
dairy industry, is at present available. 


A fforestation.—Centuries of neglect, deforestation in favour of 
meagre cereal crops, and wholesale fellings during the War, have 
left Palestine stripped of all natural forests, in the, sense of 
native trees producing marketable timber of good quality. Arti- 
ficial plantations of olive, eucalyptus and carob, however, con- 
stitute important features in the local agricultural system, though 
even these have suffered severely as a result of compulsory requi- 
sitions by the Turkish Armies. A forest law, prepared at the 
instance of the Ottoman Government in 1860, only served as a 
device for the extortion of additional revenues, and was reported — 
to have even hastened the process of destruction, which 
degenerated into rapid and wholesale devastation during the 
War. One of the earliest undertakings of the Department was the 
promulgation of a new ‘‘ Woods and Forests Ordinance,’’ based 
on the Cyprus Law, by which the clearest recognition was given 
to prescriptive rights in return for public assistance in the work 
of forest conservation. Experience during the past year has 
served to show that this legislation is an effective instrument. 
On the one hand, a licence system, with reference to reserved 
species, has enabled improvement fellings to be organised which 
satisfy the local markets and meet prescriptive rights without 
further detriment to the forests ; while, on the other hand, illegal 
destruction has been limited by numerous arrests, heavy fines, 
and the confiscation of forest produce so obtained. Since forest 
offences were separately recorded, cases have been brought 
against 387 persons, of whom 370 were convicted. 

The constructive side of the Department’s forest policy has 
embraced the establishment of Government nurseries at a number 
of centres, for the propagation of approved species in connection 
with an afforestation programme; free distribution of trees to 
municipalities, schools, villages and army cantonments; and the 
introduction and acclimatisation of exotic types, including timber, 
fruit and ornamental species. Sections of these nurseries, in the 
absence of Government farms, have also been utilised for testing 
cereals, forage and feeding crops, grasses, &c. Afforestation on 
commercial lines awaits the possibility of providing capital funds 
for clearing, fencing and planting. Three plantations have, 
however, been organised at Acre, Wadi Rubin and Gaza, in 
connection with a sand-dune reclamation scheme. The forest 
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nurseries at Acre and Gaza, representing an extreme range in 
coastal climate, have also been selected as the sites for experi- 
mental orchards, where a large variety of stock has been 
established for comparative trial. 

Fruit Growing.—Private enterprise has happily done much to 
forward commercial development of the trade in fruit, and a 
demonstration afforded by the American Fruit Growers of 
Palestine, can hardly fail to promote the general adoption of 
modern methods of grading and packing. Sound development of 
the horticultural industry can, however, be ensured only by the 
systematic control of insect pests and disease, and an Economic 
Entomologist has now been appointed who will enable the 
Department to afford a greater measure of assistance and 
protection in this field of endeavour. Valuable reports by the 
Directors of the Horticultural and Entomological Sections of 
the Ministry of Agriculture in Egypt, based on detailed personal 
observations of local conditions, have furnished a framework for 
a definite policy of development and control. 

Fisheries.—The absence of any harbour affording adequate 
shelter on the Palestine coast has restricted the development of 
a fishing industry to a small fleet of open rowing boats which 
can be launched from the beach. Operations are only possible in 
the finest weather, while the size of boats prohibits the practice 
of trawling. An Ottoman tax of 20 per cent. ad valorem on all 
fish landed led to a deliberate policy of limiting production, and 
the repeal of this imposition was effected by decree in August, 
1920. At the same time a detailed investigation was set on foot 
with reference to the economic possibilities of the coastal and 
lake fisheries and the essential requirements of the industry. 
A liaison has been established with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries in Great Britain amd with the Hydrobiological 
Institute in Alexandria for the standardisation of: research. 
Resulting reports have already been placed in the possession of 
firms interested in this favourable opening for energy and capital. 
The first requirement having been definitely established as the 
provision of safe harbourage for fishing craft, the coast-line has 
been examined in detail, sites selected which lend themselves to 
economic development, and plans prepared for works at Gaza, 
Jaffa and Haifa. Pending the possibility of capitalising such 
undertakings the Department is continuing, as a further essential 
preliminary, a comprehensive series of scientific and economic 
investigations. | 


X.—LAND REGISTRATION, SURVEY, AND 
GOVERNMENT LANDS. : 


(a) LAND REGISTRATION. 


Following the passing of the Ottoman Land Code of 1274 A.H. 
(1858), the Turkish authorities established a primitive system 
of registration of title throughout various parts of the Ottoman 
Empire. The chief weakness of the system lay in the fact that 
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there was no cadastral or other survey, so that land could not 
be correctly described by reference either to area or boundaries ; 
hence the multiplicity of boundary disputes existent to-day. 
‘Thirteen offices working under this system were established in 
Palestine prior to the Occupation. 

On the occupation of Palestine by the British forces, it was 
found that the Turkish authorities had removed many of the 
eee and records. 

t was apparent that during the War many of the inhabitants 
had heavily encumbered their properties in order to provide 
money to purchase exemption from Military Service or to }ro- 
vide necessaries of life at a period when Turkish currency was 
very low and living abnormally dear. Owing to the financial 
chaos obtaining it was impossible for these people to redeem 
their mortgages, and foreclosure would have meant utter ruin. 
In view of this and of the absence of the registers, it was decided 
to close the Registries; and a Proclamation was, accordingly, 
issued in November, 1918, prohibiting any transactions in 
immovabie property, and declaring all transactions effected since 
the Occupation void. 

Most of the missing registers were subsequently recovered, but 
the Registries were not re-opened for transactions. 

The complicated nature of the Turkish Land Laws and the 
absence of survey presented some difficulty in evolving a system 
which would record accurately the owner and area of lands; and 
the Director of Jand Registries ‘of the Sudan Government 
accepted an invitation to advise upon a suitable svstem. His 
recommendations were accepted in principle, and the reorganisa- 
tion of the thirteen existing Turkish offices was undertaken. 

Under the Ottoman régime the Land Registry had been a 
source of corruption. Lands were registered frequently at a 
fourth or less part of the real area—thus avoiding payment of 
Land Tax. Others were registered under assuined names to 
avoid lability for military service. Every form of deceit was 
resorted to in order to defeat the law and evade taxation. With 
a view to eliminating any recurrence of these well-established 
practices, it was decided that all registers should be kept in 
English, thus facilitating frequent inspection by British officials. 
Transactions are, however, carried out in any of the three official 
languages. | 

In September, 1920, the ‘‘ Transfer of Land Ordinance ”’ 
was issued. It provided for the reopening of the Registrics and 
required that all transactions should receive the consent of the 
Government. Certain restrictions, directed mainly against 
speculation and the aggregation of large estates, were imposed, 
and the rights of smallholders and tenant farmers were protected, 
the former by giving District Governors power to refuse consent 
where the vendor did not retain sufficient land for his main- 
tenance, and the latter by ensuring that he could not be ejected 
unless he had sufficient land elsewhere for the maintenance of 
himself and his family. 

The Registries were opened on the Ist October, 1920. 
Statistics for the period from that date to 31st December, 1920, 
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have already been furnished, and this report accordingly, so 
far as figures of transactions are concerned, deals only with the 
year 1921. 

Consent of the Administration to disposition was withheld in 
6i cases, for the following reasons :— 


28 cases.—Ownership disputed. 

14S, Bet’ bil Wafa (a customary but illegal form of 
mortgage by which the mortgagee enjoys 
possession of, and all profits arising from, 
the land pending repayment). 

_— Absence of other means of maintenance. 

4 ,, Consideration insufficient. 

8a, No title. 


Transactions involving more than 300 donums in area or 
£H.3,000 in value required the personal consent of the High 
Commissioner, who during the year approved of 23 transactions, 
involving £EK.478,471 and affecting 94,908 donuwms. In no case 
was the consent of the High Commissioner withheld. (A 
donum in Palestine is equivalent to 920 square metres or to 
shightly less than a quarter of an acre.) 

During the year there were registered 3,361 transactions 
affecting 117,459 donums. and involving a_ consideration of 
£E.880 ,872. 


The preparation of all documents affecting immovable property 
is undertaken by the Land Registry, and registration fees are 
charged on the capital value of the land involved. With a view 
to preventing future boundary disputes and to enable registration 
to be reasonably accurate, the Department undertakes survey 
of properties which are the subject of transactions at the nominal 
fee of 50 P.T. per day for the services of the Surveyor. This 
also ensures that the correct areas are recorded in the Werko 
Office as a basis on which to assess the Land Tax. The fees 
vary accordingly to the nature of the transactions—from } per 
cent. on partition to 5 per cent. on the registration of land not 
hitherto registered. The fees collected for the year amounted 
to £5.37,940.948 and the expenditure to approximately 
£14,100; the latter figure cannot be accurately calculated 
because of the difference between the financial year and the 
period under review. 


The largest transaction of the year was the purchase by the 
Jewish National Fund and the Palestine Land Development 
Company, Limited, of seven villages in the Galilee District. 
The area. comprised 62,634 donums ; and the purchase price was 
£F..226,039.700. The rights of existing tenants were fully safe- 
guarded. 

Following on the recommendation of the Commission and the 
establishment of a Committee on the finances of the Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem, which had fallen into a very parlous 
condition, various lands in the vicinity of Jerusalem belonging 
to the Patriarchate were placed upon the market during the 
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_year; and six plots were purchased by the Palestine Land 
Development Company, Limited, for £E.210,000. The necessary 
formalities are now being completed. 

Close co-operation exists between the 13 district offices and 
the Department of Revenue, and all changes of ownership, area 
or value are notified to that Department with a view to the 
adjustment of the Werko (Land Tax). 


During the year the ‘‘ Transfer of Land Ordinance, 1920,” 
‘was amended with a view to repealing the restrictions imposed 
upon the disposition of immovable property. The only restric- 
tion now operative requires that, in the case of agricultural land 
which is leased to tenants, the Government shall. be satisfied 
that the tenant in possession will retain sufficient land for the 
maintenance of himself and his family. This provision was 
designed to prevent tenant farmers from being ousted by the 
‘sale of their holdings and thus deprived of their livelihood. The 
retention of this provision and the repeal of the remaining 
restrictions have met with wide approval. 

In view of the improved financial position of the people 
-of the country the Proclamation preventing the sale of immovable 
property in execution of a judgment or in satisfaction of a 
mortgage has been repealed. Sales of immovable property in 
satisfaction of a mortgage are now carried out on the order of 
‘the Court, instead of by application to the Land Registry as 
previously. The Court has a discretionary power to postpone 
‘sale where 1t would involve any undue hardship. 


Under the Ottoman régime registration of property was 
nominally compulsory, but was rarely enforced. Hence much 
-of the land is unregistered and is held in virtue of privately 
drawn contracts of a primitive nature. In yet more cases the 
‘Turkish registers do not show the actual state of the property, 
which in many instances has passed through numerous hands by 
private sale; and the heirs of vendors now dispute the sales made 
by their deceased ancestors. Added to this are the complications 
arising from unregistered successions and illegal transactions, 
so that practically all applications for registration in the name 
-of the present holders are contested. Many disputes are amicably 
settled by the officials of the Department, and the remainder 
are referred to the Land Courts mentioned above. 


The difficulties of the Department are accentuated by the 
absence of staff with any sound legal training. It has been 
arranged that Jiand Law will form one of the subjects of the 
School of Law during the ensuing year; and it is anticipated that 
future staff may be engaged from those having some knowledge 
of Land Law and legal principles generally. The present staff 
consists of 2 senior British officials and 2 senior and 59 junior 
Palestinian officials. Substantial progress has been made during 
the year; and with the advent of the cadastral survey something 
approximating to the Torrens system of registration of title may 
be introduced, thus ensuring to all owners certainty of title. 
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(b) SURVEY. 


The Cadastral Survey of Palestine was begun in February, 
1921, having as its main object the provision of large scale maps 
showing property boundaries with sufficient accuracy to enable 
them to be used with a qushan (title to property). 

A Base Line was constructed at Imara, about 22 kilometres 
south of Gaza. This Base Line was measured by a special party 
in October last, and astronomical observations were carried out. 
The Base Line is 4,730°6 metres in length, with a probable error 
of lin 3 x 10°. A coastal chain was commenced in May, and 
carried out as far as Jenin. A second party constructed the points 
and put up the beacons. The first party was reformed in Sep- 
tember and carried out observations along the line as far as Mejdel. 
In the meantime, minor triangulation was carried out around 
Gaza, and a coastal area of 750 square kilometres between Gaza, 
Imara and Rafa completed. This triangulation closes direct on 
to the Imara Base. No detailed survey has yet been carried out, 
but the Gaza triangulation is now sufficiently advanced to enable 
a Detail Survey to be undertaken in this year. The weather 
towards the end of the year delayed operations. 

A mean sea-level was determined at Gaza in December, and 
levelling between the shore mark and one of the Base terminals 
at Imara is in progress. 

FEixperience has shown that it is not practicable to use stones 
for marks in the plains, and iron tubes and piles set and sheathed 
in concrete have, in general, been used for trigonometrical points. 
The Dray Land-Anchor has been found to be particularly suitable 
for traverse marks. 

In addition to the Cadastral Survey, a Survey of Jerusalem was 
also undertaken, in connexion with the Town Planning Scheme. 
The area under survey, including three square kilometres under- 
taken by the Municipality of Jerusalem, was about 10 square kilo- 
metres and lay to the west and north of the Old City. Property 
boundaries were not included. A Base Line of 500 metres was 
measured, and the main triangulation was completed in January 
last, the Traverse in July, and the Detail Survey in October. It 
was found that a certain amount of correction was required, and 
this, together with the character of the land under survey, 
rendered the work more difficult than was anticipated. The con- 
touring was begun in July and finished in November. The whole 
_ Southern block of eight plans has been completed and the final 
tracings will be printed when the names can be entered. The 
Northern plans are in course of preparation. Reproduction is at 
present carried out by the Survey of Egypt. 


(c) GOVERNMENT LANDS. 


In August, 1920, a Iuand Commission, consisting of a British 
President and of a Moslem and a Jewish Palestinian member, 
was appointed to report, inter alia, upon what steps should be 
taken to obtain an accurate record of State Lands, and to advise 
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upon the best disposition of them in the interests of the country 
generally, and of closer settlement and increased production in 
particular. Upon the recommendation of this Commission the 
Department of Lands was organised to ascertain, delimit, register 
and control all State properties, and commenced its functions on 
the Ist April, the Commission being retained in an advisory 
capacity. 

The Ottoman Land Law remains in force as the foundation ~ 
of tenure, with such amendments as have been introduced by 
Ordinance issued by the Administration. Under that law persons 
who had cultivated or otherwise revived vacant State Land could 
obtain a title to such land. In order to conserve State Domains, 
the Mewat Lands Ordinance was passed, prohibiting unauthor- 
ised encroachment, and requiring persons who had already 
revived land to lodge within a limited time applications for titles. 
1,028 applications were received, and 847 areas have been 
inspected and reported upon. In 235 cases titles were granted, 
and in 97 they were refused. In 327 cases the applications were 
referred to the Juand Courts because of dispute between claimants, 
and 188 applications are still under investigation. 


Most of the land in Palestine is of the Mir class. This 
tenure is a form of grant in which the fee simple is vested in the 
State, the rights of user and disposition (except by will) being, 
however, enjoyed by the holder so long as he cultivates the land. 
Tn the event of non-cultivation for three consecutive years and 
failure of heirs within certain degrees the land reverts to the 
State as Mahlul. In some cases land which had escheated 
to the State was encroached upon without permission. An 
Ordinance, therefore, was issued in October, 1920, requiring all 
persons who have encroached upon Mahlul land to inform the 
Administration. This Ordinance also provided that the Govern- 
ment would in proper cases lease the land to the persons in 
possession. 

Two Demarcation Commissions, each presided over by a Senior 
British Officer of the Department of Agriculture, were :ppointed 
to inspect and dehmit vacant and escheated State lands. When 
it is found that non-cultivation is due to the requisition of plough- 
ing animals by the Turkish Military Authorities, to absence on 
military service, or to other adverse circumstances arising from the 
War, the occupants are warned to cultivate during the ensuing 
sowing season. In all cases a right of recourse to the Land Court. 
is granted. These Commissions are also delimiting forest areas in 
accordance with the provisions of the Woods and Forests 
Ordinance, 1920. 

In addition to the Mewat ands already demarcated as State 
Domains, the State possesses, approximately, 

889,978 donums of cultivable land, 
42.242 donums of marshes, 

9,900 donums of pasturage, 

2,685 donums of orchards and gardens. 
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In addition, the State possesses 340 houses, mills or other 
buildings, and 244 quarries. It is estimated that the waste land 
comprises an area of between two and three million donunis, 
much of which is capable of improvement and productivity. 

The alienation of State lands by sale has not generally been 
permitted ; and in most cases since the Occupation leases for one 
year only have been entered into. During the last year in cases 
where the drainage of swamps or other considerations of public 
utility were pressing, long leases have been granted. 

An agreement with the Jewish Colonisation Association has 
been signed, whereby the latter obtained on lease for 100 years, 
renewable under certain conditions, the Athlit marshes, Zor 
Kabarra and Mallaha swamps, and other adjacent lands. The 
lessee is required to complete, within eight years, the drainage 
of all swamps and the cultivation or afforestation of the lands; 
and within a period of 20 years to reclaim and plant the Sand 
Dunes. | 

A grant to the inhabitants of Rishon-le-Zion of an area of 
21,000 donums of Sand Dunes adjoining the village on the coast 
South of Jaffa, which was made during the War by the Mejlis 
Idara (Administrative Council) of Jerusalem, has been con- 
firmed, and the area set aside as Metrukeh land for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of the village in common. 

A syndicate composed of two British residents and some Arab 

notables has been offered a lease for 50 years, renewable under 
fixed conditions, of several tracts of land in the District of 
Samaria adjacent to the Ghor El-Fara, and containing approxi- 
mately 100,000 donums. The lessees will, within eight years, 
complete the drainage of all the marshes, swamps and pools on 
the lands and within 25 years reclaim or bring under cultivation 
all lands which can be cultivated. The concession includes the 
right to construct reservoirs and other works for the control and 
conservation of water how running to waste on the preperty. 
; The Council of the Township of Tel Aviv has been granted 
a lease for 100 years of a plot of land on the seashore abutting 
on Tel Aviv for the purpose of erecting a bathing establish- 
ment, restaurant and esplanade. 

The lessees undertake the construction of a motor road along 

the seashore on the boundaries of the land and the planting cf 
an avenue of trees. 
_ The inhabitants of Petach Tikvah have been granted a lease 
for 50 yeurs, renewable under fixed conditions, of the El 
Bassah swamps adjoining the colony. The colony is required 
to complete, within five years, the drainage of the swamps and 
the cultivation or afforestation of the land. 

The only State land disposed of by way of sale is a large area 
_in the northern end of the Jordan Valley, which has been for 
many years in the possession of Arabs who have cultivated it. 
Owing to tribal disputes Sultan Abdul Hamid IT appropriated 
the land in 1881. On his deposition the land was vested in 
the State, and the cultivators have since the Occupation paid 
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rent to the Administration. Recognising the nghts accruing 
from long occupation and cultivation, the Administration has 
agreed to sell to the cultivators their holdings at P.T. 150 per 
donum for irrigable land and P.T. 125 for non-irngable land. The 
purchase price is payable in instalments spread over a period of 
15 years. Demarcation Commissions are now engaged in 
allotting the area. 

The Ottoman Government, for political or other reasons, con- 
fiscated a considerable number of private properties. In 
instances where this action was found to be unjustified the pro- 
perties have been returned to the previous owners. In other 
cases where it would appear that the Government has both a 
legal and moral right to the properties, claimants have been given 
permission to institute actions against the Government in the 
Land Courts. 

A Commission has been appointed to inquire into the most 
effective means of arresting the further encroachment of sand 
dunes along the coast. 


XI.—PUBLIC WORKS. 
ORGANISATION. 


In June, 1920, the organisation of a Department of Public 
Works was begun, but some considerable time elapsed before a 
permanent Director was appointed. On the arrival of the 
Director in February, 1921, the work of placing the Department 
on a satisfactory basis commenced. The difficulties have been 
many, owing to the lack of trained personnel and also material. 

The following programme of organisation was drawn up; but, 
owing to the difficulties above mentioned, although much progress 
towards efficiency was made, the Department was not fully 
equipped at the end of 1921 :— 


(a) Headquarters Branches. (1) Constructional ; (2) Electrical 
and Mechanical; (8) Architectural; (4) Stores; (5) 
Accounts. 

(b) Division of Palestine into Works Districts corresponding 
as far as possible with administrative areas, each 
under a District Engineer having defined duties and a 
definite scale of staff and transport. 

(c) Registration and organisation of Mechanical Transport, 
including cars, lorries and road rollers and M.T. 
Workshops. | 

(d) Introduction of P.W.D. works specifications defining 
the standard of work required from contractors 
employed upon Public Works. | 

(€) Introduction of a schedule of P.W.D. prices for all items 
of work. 

_(f) Introduction of a standardised method of estimating the 


cost of P.W.D. standard prices to be put: out to 
Contract. = 
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(g) Introduction of suitable forms of agreement for works 
contracts. 

(h) Issue of P.W.D. regulations enabling H.Q., P.W.D., 
to exercise adequate control over District Engineers 
whilst delegating to them definite powers and respons!- 
bilities, and regulating their position and duties in 
regard to District Governors and local heads of 
Departments. 

(1) Drafting of regulations governing the relations between 
the P.W.D. and other branches of the Administration. 


Works completed, in hand, and projected.—With the exception 
of road work and water supplies, which are dealt with later in 
this report, no individual works of importance were undertaken 
in 1921. 

The work actually carried out was confined almost entirely to 
additions, alterations and -repairs to existing buildings for 
accommodation of officials and their offices, and for Public 
Security, Public Health and other departmental purposes. 

At Haifa a small extension was made to the existing jetty, © 
which considerably facilitated coal traffic, and in December 
tenders were invited for dredging a portion of the harbour and for 
erecting an additional customs shed. 

Tenders were also invited for a jetty at Gaza, but no eligible 
offers were received. 

The more important estimates under preparation at the close 
of 1921 included new barracks for the Palestine Gendarmerie 
at Jerusalem and Tulkeram, the conversion of Acre Castle into 
a central gaol, the completion of Jaffa quarantine and disinfecting 
stations and residences for officials at Tiberias. A number of 
larger building projects had to be held in abeyance pending the 
arrival of the architect. 


Roads.—Roads in Palestine are classified as :— 


lst Class—Having 5 metres of metalled surface. 

2nd Class—Hawving 3.75 metres of metalled surface. 

8rd Class—Having 3.75 metres of metalled surface, but 
metalled and bridged only where necessary. 

4th Class—Unmetalled and unbridged, some of which are fit 
for anv class of traffic in dry weather, and 
others are mere bridle paths. 


The following may be considered 1st class roads :—Jaffa via 
Ramleh to Jerusalem; Jerusalem to Hebron: Hebron to 
Beersheba (second class); Jerusalem to Jericho; Jerusalem via 
Nablus, Nazareth to Tiberias; Nazareth to Haifa; Nablus to 
Tulkeram. 

3rd and 4th class roads may be taken as normally impassable 
by mechanical transport from lst December to 31st March in 
ordinary years, except during protracted intervals of fine weather. 


Road repairs during 1921.—In addition to ordinary maintenance 
repairs on all metalled roads, portions of the following main 
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roads, Ist class as shown below, have been under repairs, 
amounting to reconstruction 1n some cases, during the vear 
1921 :— : 


Kilometres. 
Jaffa-Jerusalem ... ae ae se 32 
J erusalem-Jericho — aan xe 30 
J erusalem-Hebron ton in ao 31 
J erusalem-Nablus or ne ae 5 
Nablus-Jenin _ or sae aah 10 
Jenin-Afule ae i a sie 7 
Afule-Nazareth ... — er - 9 
Nazareth-Tiberias = ben ses 10 
Tiberias-Tabgha ... ve oa ais 9 
Nazareth-Haifa ... a as ae 18 
Nablus-Tulkeram ... se ae am 19 
Tulkeram-Kalkilieh ca ag se 5 
Hebron- Beersheba Ba ea — 18 


Repairs have also been effected to some of the main arterial 
roads passing through Jerusalem. 

A new Ist class road was under construction throughout the 
year from Tiberias to Semakh, a distance of 11.0 kilometres. 

A contract was placed towards the close of the year for com- 
_ pletion of an unfinished Turkish road from Roshpina to Safed, 
a distance of 4.5 kilometres. 


Traffic on Roads.—Palestine roads have to carry motor traffic 
varying from Ford cars up to three-ton lorries and army tractors, 
as well as a considerable amount of horse drawn vehicular 
--traffic. 


Matertals used for Road Construction and Repair.—Limestone 
of varying hardness is in general the only material available for 
road stone, except in parts of the Gahlee District where basalt 
is obtainable, but the high cost of carriage prevents its use in 
other parts of Palestine. Roads im the alluvial maritime plain 
are much more expensive to construct and maintain than in the 
highlands, owing to the cost of carriage of roadstone. 


Bridges.—Few bridges of any length exist in Palestine. The 
largest bridge crossing the Jordan is at Ghoraniyeh on the road 
from Jerusalem to es-Salt. This is an “* Inghs Rectangular ’ 
girder bridge in three spans 240 feet long in all, which was 
erected by the Army during the War, and is called the Allenby 
Bridge. 

Masonrv arch bridges exist at Jisr ed-Dawmieh, Jisr Sheikh 
Hussein, Jisr el-Mejainieh, Jisr Benat Ya qub, and el-Gajir over 
the Jordan and at Jisr Saghir over the Yarnmuk. 

A pile bridge over the Jordan was begun in 1921 by the Army 
on the Tiberias-Semakh road. No new bridges were built or 
important repairs to existing bridges carried out in 1921. 

Numerous small, masonry bridges and culverts exist over w ater 
courses Which cross roads and tracks. 
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Water Supply.—Jerusalem. A scheme in four stages to be 
carried out as and when funds become available was approved 
in 1921. The first stage approved for immediate execution was 
put in hand. This will bring into use for storage purposes the: 
disused Pools of Solomon a few kilometres south of 
Bethlehem, whence water will be pumped via the existing gravity 
main to the existing gravity storage reservoirs in Jerusalem. 
When completed, the piped water supply of Jerusalem will be 
approximately doubled. The pumping machinery, which was 
formerly installed at Romani for pumping water across the Sinai 
Peninsula in the Kantara-Palestine pipe line, and had _ been 
purchased from the Disposals Commission, was brought to the 
site by the end of 1921. 


Gaza.—A scheme left more or less in abeyance since the 
inilitary régime was resuscitated in 1921, and the installation of 
pumping machinery and piping was approaching completion by 
the end of the year. 


Haifa.—A satisfactory source of supply has not yet been found. 
The source originally proposed proved too saline. Reconnaissances 
are I progress. 


Village Water Supplies.—A large number of applications for 
village water supply were received by the P.W.D. during the 
vear, under a scheme whereby Government advances loans in aid 
up to £H.400. Shortage of qualified engineering staff prevented 
these applications being dealt with as rapidly as desirable, but 
plans and estimates for a considerable number were well advanced 
by the end of the year, and work in hand in several instances. 


Land Drainage.—No funds were available for work in connec- 
tion with anti-malarial drainage schemes drawn up by the Anti- 
Malarial Commission. 


Mechanical Transport.—Government cars are inspected once a 
week by a P.W.D. official to ascertain whether they are being 
kept in good running order. Juog sheets are forwarded once a 
week to P.W.D. Headquarters for check of mileage and 
comparison with fuel and oil expenditure, etc., and all cars are 
listed for periodical overhaul at stated dates in the Headquarters 
M.'T. Workshops. Boards of Inquiry are held on cases of serious 
damage to fix responsibility for the accident and incidence of cost 
of repairs. 


M.T. Workshops.—Periodical classes of instruction for senior 
officers in the care and maintenance of M.T. vehicles were 
started in December, 1921. 


A system of periodical inspection of steam and petrol rollers 
was instituted in. the latter part of 1921, and has had the result 
of reducing considerably the number of breakdowns whilst at 
work 
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XIT.—PALESTINE RALLWAYS. 


At the time the Civil Administration came into being the 
railway system was divided into three groups :— 


(1) The standard gauge lines laid by the British Army, 
extending from Kantara on the Suez Canal across the 
Sinai Peninsula to the Egyptian boundary at Rafa 
and on to Haifa. 


(2) The old Jerusalem-Jaffa Railway, belonging originally 
to a French company. ‘This was formerly a metre 
gauge line, but was converted to standard gauge by 
the British Army, with the exception of the line 
between Ludd and Jaffa, which had been torn up by 
the Turks and been relaid by the Army with 
60-centimetre track. 


(3) The captured enemy lines, consisting of those portions 
of the Hejaz Railway (105 ems.) lying within 
Palestine. 


During August and September, 1920, the section between 
Iudd and Jaffa had been relaid with standard gauge by the 
Military Authorities at the request of the Civil Administration. 


On the 1st October, 1920, the railways within Palestine were 
transferred to the Civil Administration. The section Kantara- 
Rafa remained the property of the British Army, but an agree- 
ment was made whereby the Palestine Railways should act as 
agents for the War Office and control the line, sharing profits 
and losses equally. This section is called the Sinai Military 
Railway. 


The following is the gauge of the track taken over :— 


Section : Standard Gauge. ft. ins 
Rafa-Haifa ... 5 she set aa .. 42 84 
Rafa-Beersheba _... Bet sa Saf .. 4 84. 
Jaffa-Jerusalem .. i an .. 4 8S 
Ras el-Ain-Petach Tikvah te - .. 4 8d 

(and all branch lines connecting) 
Narrow Gauge cms. 
Haifa-Semakh ses ner or ess siti 105 
Haifa-Acre ... ato he See sa .. ~~ 105 
Afule-Nablus aa he ia ad ee 105 
Messudieh-'Tulkeram sis oe sae er 105 
Nassib-Ma’an (Transjordania) ... id bet 105 


(and all branch lines connecting) 


The standard gauge line is 918 and the narrow gauge line 639 
kilometres in length. 
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During the period of militarv control little expenditure had 
been incurred on upkeep except that which was absolutely 
necessary to keep the line open and moderately safe for traffic. 
When, therefore, the transfer was made, the lines were not in a 
satisfactory state. ‘The section Rafa-Haifa was almost entirely 
unballasted, scantily bridged, and needing repairs to earthworks, 
drains, fences and ditches. It was, therefore, liable to be closed 
to traffic by washouts. In fact, in several places the lines had 
been washed away in the winter of 1919-20, costing the Army 
large sums to repair. The Jerusalem-Ludd section was in a fair 
condition, but the bridges needed strengthening and parts of the 
formation required overhaul. Other sections of the line were 
in a much better state of repair, particularly the captured Hejaz 
Railway. 

Station buildings and staff accommodation at outlying stations 
were scanty and improvised. 


The main stores, workshops and machines were at Kantara, 
which added to the difficulties. Measures had, however, been 
taken for their transfer to Haifa and arrangements concluded for 
off-loading coal at Haifa instead of at Kantara. 


The rolling stock taken over from the Army was as under :— 


(a) 50 American, 71 very old English and 9 miscellaneous. 
locomotives, standard gauge and 31 narrow gauge, captured 
enemy locomotives, of which 42 London and North Western 
Railway—0.6.0, and two Disinfector standard gauge engines have 
since been handed back to the Army. 


(b) 28 standard gauge ambulance coaches and 1,878 wagons, 
the majority of which having been constructed of green wood 
necessitated constant repair. 19 of the ambulance coaches 
have now been converted into passenger stock and two into 
baggage and postal vans, the remaining seven being retained 
as ambulance coaches for the Army. Four service coaches have 
been purchased from the Egyptian Railways, the total passenger 
stock now being 32. Two loco gas tank wagons have also been 
bought, bringing the total number of wagons in use to 1880. 


Owing to the limited amount of passenger stock available, 
87 various types of coaches, &c., were hired from the Egyptian 
State Railways at an average rent of £E.2,150 per month, but 
as old hospital coaches could be converted mto passenger stock 
these have been returned and the number on loan is now 37. 


On the narrow gauge, 30 passenger vehicles and 169 wagons 
were capable of repair, but a large number of these latter had 
not been put into service. Owing to repairs and conversions the 
stock now in commission is 24 passenger vehicles and 185 
wagons. 

The following standard gauge stock has been ordered and will, 
‘when in commission, enable the return of the Egvptian State 
Railway stock to them. thus saving the hire charges :— 
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(1) Six 2-8-4 locomotives, special type, capable of hauling 
250 tons on the steep Ludd-Jerusalem line. 


(2) 10 1st class passenger coaches. 


6 2nd class do. 
9 3rd class do. 
3 3rd class do. and brake. 


1 day saloon with kitchen. 

1 special night saloon. 

4 composite Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class coaches. 

2 do. do. do. and 
baggage. 


(3) 200 steel box covered wagons, vacuum fitted. 

In view of the condition of the line when taken over, an esti- 
mate of the work considered necessary to put the railway in a 
proper condition was carefully framed, but could not be carried 
out in toto as funds were not available for the entire programme, 
but sanction for various items of outstanding urgency was given 
from time to time. 


The only climatic difficulties are heavy rains and the resultant 
sudden floodings lable to cause washouts. The bridging opera- 
tions carried out in the past 12 months have largely reduced this 
‘danger. In a country, however, extremely liable to sudden 
cloud-bursts, the danger of an occasional washout must always 
. be faced. 


The approximate number of bridges now in existence is given 
below :— 


Bridges over two metres span... ie 129 
Bridges two metres span and under rae 120 
Culverts over one metre span... bos 7 
Culverts under one metre span ... at 133 


These bridges vary in type. Those built during the War are 
mainly timber trestle bridges on masonry piers with masonry Or 
sandbag abutments. Those recently constructed are steel girders 
with masonry abutments and piers. 


The culverts are mostly masonry arch culverts of varying 
spans, while those built during the War consist chiefly of rein- 
forced concrete pipe culverts with sandbag or masonry faces. 


The following new works have been carried out :— 


(a) Fourteen new and 15 old bridges on the Rafa-Haifa sec- 
tion and nine bridges on the Jerusalem-Ludd line to 
enable heavy engines to be used, have been built. 


{b) A quarry near Tulkeram was opened by the Military 
Authorities in the spring of 1920, and since August, 

1920, approximately 160 kilometres of track. between 

" Rafa and Haifa have been ballasted. About 250,000 - 
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cubic metres of ballast have been used; it is average 
quality limestone which has on the whole answered 
the purpose well. 

(c) Drains have been cleaned, cuts widened and banks and 
ditches repaired on all sections of the standard gauge. 


New stations have been opened at the following places :— 

(1) Kantara East Station, to afford easy transit to and from 
the Egyptian State Railways Station in consequence 
of the removal of the El-Hersh Bridge on the Suez 
Canal. | 

(2) Petach Tikvah, at the terminus of a branch line from Ras 
el Ain. The colonists of Petach Tikvah subscribed the 
sum necessary for the laying of this branch line and 
guaranteed the Railway against all loss sustained in 
running the section. Any surplus of receipts over 
expenditure will be utilized to pay off the capital sum 
and interest accruing. 

(3) Zichron Jacob, poinoed from Zummarin owing to the 
prevalence of malaria on the old site. 

(4) Benjaminia, opened for new settlers inthe vicinity. 

(5) Beit Nabala, opened for work in connection with the stone 
quarries. 

(6) Sheikh Nuran. 

(7) Rehoboth. 

(8) Surafend, the terminus of a branch line off ihe Ludd- 
Jaffa line opened to suit military requirements. 


At Ludd a new platform and station building have been 
erected, and a new platform at Acre and siding at Haifa put in. 

Three weighbridges and a ticket printing machine have been 
purchased and installed. 

The telegraphs were handed over to the Postmaster-General 
on the Ist October, 1920, The standard gauge line was equipped 
throughout with the electric staff instruments which have proved 
satisfactory. The narrow gauge possesses no staff instruments, 
control being maintained only by telephone, but 36 instruments 
have been purchased and are being installed. 

The locomotive shops at Kantara are being dismantled for re- 
moval to Haifa, and the stores are being moved also. Work on 
the new carriage and wagon sheds at Haifa progresses, and stores 
buildings and ‘offices are also being erected. 

Experiments have been made on the Rehoboth Road with a 
loco tractor, and new branch lines laid to Beit Nabala quarry and 
Surafend cantonments. 

The hghting on the narrow gauge is pee but the necessary 
fittings are on order. 

The formation of a travellng Ghaffir foie Was organised 1n 
November with excellent results. Pilferage has diminished and 
@ higher standard of. security against “thefts is now being 
maintained. 
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Schools for apprentices in all mechanical trades and traffic staff 
have been opened in Haifa with satisfactory results. The traffic 
station staff have been supplied with uniforms. 

_ A Provisioning Department was inaugurated in December, 
1920, when the rationing of the employees of the Railway by 
the Army ceased. 

It was of the greatest importance that the staff at outlying 
stations should be provided with food, and this Department is 
now well established and is working efficiently, reaching, by 
means of travelling vans, the most outlying districts on the 
Railway. 

Buffets for the convenience of the travelling public have been 
opened at Semakh, Jerusalem, and Ludd under the management 
of the Department. 

Negotiations have taken place with the French Government 
in Syria with a view to establishing favourable working arrange- 
ments between the Palestine and Syrian portions of the Hejaz 
Railway. 

With the exception of a portion of one cargo of Crown patent 
coal and one cargo of American coal the fuel used during the 
period has been Best Welsh steam coal, two thirds large and one 
third small, the consumption per mile being on the narrow gauge 
52.33 lb. and on the standard gauge 63.33 Ib. 


During 1921 the approximate coal consumption was :— 





‘Tons 

Narrow gauge bes ahs ee ee i. 
Standard gauge oe ea ... 22,454 
Total ... i ... 29,5021 





Prices finctuated considerably during the period under review, 
reaching the highest point of £E 7.429 per ton in January, 192i, 
and the lowest in December, 1921. 


The fluctuations in price are indicated by the following 
table :— 


Per ton. 
1920 : £E m/ms. | 
December ae ad = a 6.483 
1921 
March ... sca ae oe sis ... &§.078 
June... wee ns sas a .. 8.346 
September _... ae ze ans ... 4,696 
December ioe 4.088 


The number of pas re eaited in 1921 was 553 832 less 
than those during 1920. ‘This can be attributed to the large 
decrease in military traffic, the raising of the fares in November, 
1920, and the large number of motors plying for hire and other 
causes. 
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Below are given the figures for the two years :— 


1920 1921 
Passengers. Passengers. 
Ist Class ... 37,918 Ist Class ... 39,071 
2nd Class ... 147,518 2nd Class ... 42,313 
8rd Class ... 1,077,828 8rd Class ... 631,548 
Total... 1,263,264 Total ... 709 ,432 


Notwithstanding the decrease in passengers the ecoenuny 
revenue has increased. 


The passengers’ fares in force at present are approximately 
100 per cent. over pre-war and are calculated throughout the 
system on the following basis :— 


lst Class—12 milliemes per passenger per kilo. 
. 2nd Class— 8 do. do. do. 
ord Class— 5 do. do. do. 


- The third-class fare is approximately twopence per mile. It 
may be possible slightly to reduce these fares if prices of coal, 
ete., fall. 

Everything possible has been done to render comfortable and 
facilitate travelling between Egypt and Palestine. Recently the 
numbers of sleeping cars and dining cars in Palestine have been 
Increased under arrangements with the International Sleeping 
Car Company, but additional stock may have to be hired during 
the tourist season of 1922. 

Sleeping cars run daily both ways between Kantara and 
Jerusalem and dining cars when required, while there is a daily 
- service of dining cars between Jaffa and Jerusalem. For the 
Haifa-Kantara run diners are supplied daily and sleeping cars 
on alternate days. 

Unfortunately travellers to Syria are not so well cared for. 
There are no dining or sleeping cars on the narrow gauge, but 
a railway refreshment buffet has been opened at Semakh. 

On the 15th June, 1921, the old Hejaz Line between Nassib 
and Ma’an was opened, and since then two trains a week have 
been run between Amman and Haifa. The opening of this 
service entailed an agreement with the Hejaz Railways under 
French control, as the section of the line between El Hamma 
(just beyond Semakh) and Nassib hes in French territory. 

The figures for goods are not so disheartening and are fairly 
steady, although there is a slight. decrease from 1920, particularly 
in live stock. This decrease is mostly due to the reduction in 
the military garrison. 

The comparative figures are :— 

1920. 1921. 


Merchandise ... 551,372 tons. |§ Merchandise ... 502,453 tons. 
Live stock ... 64,447 head. Live stock ... 39,211 head. 
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The rates are approximately 150 per cent. over pre-war, but 
are subject to tanff minima and classified under seven heads, 
very simular to the methods adopted on an Iinglish railway. 
It may be noted, however, that cereals, which form the bulk 
cf the traffic, are carried at pre-war rates. Special rates to 
facilitate different classes of traffic and a few minor reductions 
Were made during the year. 

Loading and offloading charges on baggage were reduced from 
3 m/ms. to 1 in/m. per package. 

Loading and unloading charges on small goods were reduced 
from P.T.60 per ton to P.T.20 per ton. 

The post-war increase of 150 per cent. was reduced to 25 per 
cent. on returned empties. 

The post-war increase of 100 per cent. was reduced to 50 per 
cent. on animals by goods train. , 

Perishables by passenger train were reduced to 50 per cent. 
on ordinary baggage rates. ; 

Freight charges on orange traffic were reduced to the pre-war 
level; the load minimum was also reduced to six tons per 10-ton 
truck. 

The carriage of grapes to Egypt in specially ventilated vans 
was commenced last season, and traffic: was secured by granting 
goods rates on passenger trains when consignments weighed 
six tons and upwards. 

Special facilities offered at half baggage rates for fish conveyed 
hy passenger train from Egypt secured a fair amount of traffic 
hitherto untouched. 

Considerable impetus was given by reduced freights both on 
wine and returned empties. 

A reduction of the post-war increase of 100 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. was made. on melons and proved satisfactory. 

During the period under review discussions took place with 
Chambers of Commerce as regards the acceptance of goods at 
‘railway risk, and a scheme was adopted which becomes operative 
in February, 1922. 


AIII.—IMMIGRATION AND TRAVETD. 


The Department of Immigration and Travel was established 
on the Ist September, 1920, for the purposes of— 


(a) the regulation and controi of immigration into Palestine ; 
(b) the admission and departure of travellers to and from 
Palestine. 


The Department also registers changes of names by inhabitants 
of Palestine and issues provisional Certificates of Nationality 
to Palestinians. 


Immigration.—An Immigration Ordinance was promulgated 
in September, 1920, stating the terms under which immigrants 
might be allowed to enter Palestine. The principle was then 
laid down that immigration should be regulated according to 
the economic needs of the country. 
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The Zionist Organisation, as the Jewish Agency recognised 
by the Administration, were authorised to introduce into the 
country a fixed number of immigrants—16,500 per annum—on 
condition that they accepted responsibility for their maintenance 
for one year. 


Entry into Palestine was then authorised to the following 
categories :— , 


(a) Immigrants whose maintenance was guaranteed by the 
Zionist Organisation. 3 

(b) Persons of independent means, or persons who could 
produce evidence that they would become self- 
supporting. 

(c) Persons of religious occupation who had means of main- 
tenance there. 


(d) Members of families of present residents in Palestine. 


During the eight months ending the 30th April, 1921, 8,030 
immigrants entered Palestine (62 per cent. men, 22 per cent. 
women, 16 per cent. children) under the auspices of the Zionist 
Organisation, and 2,031 (48 per cent. men, 31 per cent. women, 
21 per cent. children) independently. 


On the 4th May, 1921, immigration was suspended, and on 
the 3rd June the old categories were cancelled and the following 
were substituted for them :— 


(a) Travellers. Persons who do not intend to remain in 
Palestine tor a period exceeding three months. 

(b) Persons of independent means who intend to take up 
permanent residence in Palestine. 


(c) Members of professions who intend to follow their 
calling. 

(d) Wives, children, and other persons wholly dependent on 
residents in Palestine. 


(e) Persons who have a definite prospect of employment 
with specified employers or enterprises. 

({)- Persons of religious occupation, including the class of 
Jews who have come to Palestine in recent years 
from religious motives, and who can show that they 
have means of maintenance there. 


(g) Returning residents. 


In order to prevent undue hardship, the majority of those 
persons who had already begun their journeys prior to the 
suspension of Immigration (although not invariably conforming 
to the above categories) were admitted to the country, after 
examination by Officers of the Department who were sent on . 
a special mission to Trieste and Eastern Europe. 


The total number of immigrants who entered Palestine, from 
the 8rd June, 1921 when immigration was reopened, to the 
31st December, 1921, was 4,861, of whom 4,784 were Jews. 
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The following table shows the percentage per country of 
immigrants that have come to Palestine during the period 
lst September, 1920, to 31st December, 1921 :— 


Per cent 
Poland oo a gai ye he . = 
Russia — ae ie hes Sah we 15 
Rumania ... ‘a sae ae. Os 
Smaller East European States ... ee oe Ad 
Great Britain and her Dominions a ns? y 
Central Asia ser ee me see ... 10 
Other countries ... 224. 


During the last six months e ihe year 1921 the peieniaes of 
immigration from Central Asia has decreased considerably, whilst 
that from Poland and Rumania has increased. 

Arrival and departure of travellers :— 


(a) The number of travellers entering Palestine during the 
year 1921 was approximately 22,000. 

(b) The number of travellers leaving the country during the | 
same period was approximately 22,600, of whom 
6 per cent. were residents emigrating to places abroad, 
4 per cent. immigrants of recent arrival returning to 
their countries of origin, 3 per cent. students, 12 per 
cent. tourists, 5 per cent. pilgrims, 29 per cent. 
persons engaged in commerce, and 41 per cent. persons 
travelling for other reasons. 

(c) The following percentages indicate the principal countries 
of destination :— 

a per cent. to Egypt. 

me to Syria. 

sf to United Kingdom. 

om to Poland. 

ae to United States of America. 

,» + to Central and South America. 

to Central Europe. 

- to France. 

- to Germany. 

a to Cyprus. 

ne to other countries. 


Tourtsts.—The tourist traffic, once a relatively considerable 
source of revenue to Palestine, during the period under review 
has been unsatisfactory. Arrangements, however, have been 
made by the leading tourist agencies for parties of tourists to 
come in the spring of 1922; and passports and other formalities 
for such parties are reduced to a minimum. 


tS 
ONrReKS PO WWNHND SO 
Lop Lopes 


SuB-DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 


A Sub-Department of Labour was instituted in December, 
1921, with a view to advising the Government on the state of 
the labour market, in order that definite statistics might be 
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obtained for the regulation of immigration in accordance with 
demands of labour, and also to form a bridge whereby employers 
seeking labour can obtain particulars of workmen out of employ- 
ment. It was further thought desirable that some representative 
of the Government should be available to offer his services as an 
arbitrator in cases of labour disputes and to deal with rates of 
pay, hours and other conditions of labour in the different trades 
in districts of Palestine. 


XIV.—DEPARTMENT OF ANTIQUITIES. 
ORGANISATION. 


In July, 1920, Professor J. Garstang, D.Sc., Director of the 
British School of Archeology in Jerusalem and Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Liverpool, assisted by Mr. W. J. 
Phythian-Adams, D.8.0., M.C., Assistant Director of the School, 
organised the J)epartment of Antiquities, which consists of a 
Director, Keeper of Museums, and an Inspecting Staff. 

An Archeological Advisory Board, including representatives of 
Arab, Jewish, French, Italian and American interests, under the 
presidency of the Director of Antiquities, has been established ; 
and all matters of general importance, including the granting of 
permits to excavate, are laid before it. 

Permits to excavate sites of interest have been given to several 
competent authorities, the Palestine Exploration Fund, the Ecole 
Archéologique Frangaise de Jérusalem, the Jewish Archeological 
Society of Palestine, the Custodia della Terra Santa, and the 
University of Philadelphia. 

An Ordinance has been passed of 2 comprehensive character to 
protect the antiquities. 

Guards have been placed in charge of the following more 
important sites : Ascalon, Athlit, Caesarea and Samaria. 


Museums.—The first task undertaken by the Department was 
the registration of the numerous antiquities left by the Turks and 
the creation of a suitable museum for their exhibition. The — 
Museum is now practically completed and was formally opened 
to the public by the High Commissioner on the 31st October, 
1921. It includes a series of vases arranged in their periods from 
2000 B.C. to 300 A.D., and of bronzes, scarabs, gold jewellery, 
ancient beads, glass, and a fine collection of over 400 coins. 


Historical Sites.—The task of preparing a schedule of all 
historical sites in Palestine has been commenced. Those of 
Phoenicia have already appeared in the Official Gazette. Those 
of the Jerusalem district and sub-districts are now ready for publi- 
cation. 


Conservation.—(a) The castle at Athlit has been cleaned up 
and made more accessible to visitors. The remains of a 
crusader church have also been exposed. 
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(b) At Ascalon the numerous sculptures and architectural 
features discovered by Professor Garstang in the course of his 
excavations, have been collected to form an open air museum. 


(c) At Caesarea a similar local museum is being arranged, at 
Acre the sub-District-Governor has commenced a collection on the 
same lines, and it is hoped to form another at Tiberias. 

These local museums are intended to house the heavier and 
less valuable objects found in the neighbourhood; they remain 
under the control of the Keeper of Museums. 


* (d) A Jewish Section of the Government Museum is in course 
of formation in Jerusalem. Until suitable accommodation can be 
found, the authorities of the Bezalel School have consented to 
house the collection, which will be looked after by a special 
Committee and a Curator appointed by them. 

An Arab Section is also contemplated. 


Archeological Societies.—In addition to the British School of 
Archeology, the American Schools of Oriental Research and the 
Iicole Archéologique Frangaise (Ecole Biblique de St. Etienne) 
are intimately associated with the work of the Department by the 
facilities which they offer to students and the practical help which 
they have rendered in the field. 


General.—(a) The excavations started at Beisan by Dr. Fisher 
for the Pennsylvania University are being conducted methodically 
and on a scale worthy of this important site. The discoveries 
of the first season, which include an Egyptian Stela, are a 
good augury for the success of the expedition. 

(b) A magnificent Roman mosaic pavement (dated abou: 
300 A.D.) has come to light at Beit Jibrin (ancient Eleuthero- 
polis) in the Hebron sub-district. The Department will under- 
take the excavation and protection of this important monument 
during the coming spring. 

(c) The Jewish Palestine Exploration Society has started 
work at Tiberias. 

By the formation of local museums, the appointment of guards 
over important sites, the suppression of ‘‘ quarrying ”’ on ancient 
sites and the encouragement given to archeological societies to 
undertake research, it is hoped to arouse local interest in the 
conservation of the antiquities of the country, so that the people 
in general will gradually learn their value, not only to themselves, 
but to the whole world. 


XV.—PUBLIC CUSTODIAN. 


In order to preserve the properties of enemy subjects in 

Palestine, who had been deported during the War either to Egypt 
. . N° vs ae 

or Germany, a proclamation, signed by Field-Marshal Viscount 

Allenby, Commander-in-Chief of the Egvy»tian Expeditionary 

Force, was issued on the 21st December, 1919, defining the powers 

of the Pubhe Custodian of Enemy Property in Palestine; and 
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on the 20th January, 1920, the Public Custodian was appointed 


by a public notice issued by the Chief Administrator, O.E.T.A. 
(South). 


In virtue of this Proclamation the Public Custodian assumed 
control of the various properties belonging to German, Austrian, 
Hungarian and Bulgarian subjects, and administered them in 
the interests of the owners. 


In September, 1920, all ex-enemy subjects, other than those. 
black-listed, were permitted to return to Palestine.. In most 
agricultural settlements both land and houses were returned to 
their owners, excepting those that had been leased by the Public 
Custodian and whose leases had not expired. Owing, however, 
to the difficulty of securing suitable housing accommodation for 
members of the Administration and of the Army, a certain 
number of the German houses were taken over on a rental basis, 
the rents being fixed by a local Assessment Committee. 


In order to ameliorate the conditions in which the returned 
Germans found themselves, the Public Custodian formed a 
Committee from among their number called the Wiederaufbau 
Kommittee, which body received, and is still receiving for their 
communities, the rents and other monies collected by the Public 
Custodian. 


When the Treaty of Sévres 1s ratified, the Public Custodian 
will proceed to divest himself of properties according to the 
appropriate Articles of the Treaty. The ultimate disposal of 
properties belonging to black-listed persons, and of houses re- 
quired by the military authorities or by the Government, will 
then be decided. | 


That the Germans appear to be satisfied with the manner in 
which their interests have been supervised is evidenced by the 
request of the Wuiederaufbau Kommittee that the Public 
Custodian may continue the management of their affairs for a 
further period. 


Apart from the property of private individuals, considerable 
German property existed in the form of insurance companies and 
banks, transaction of business in which ceased at the time of the 
British Occupation. The insurance companies have been allowed 
to resume business through a neutral or an allied agent, subject to 
their observing the general provisions of the Peace Treaty relating 
to contracts of insurance. 


The Public Custodian was appointed Liquidator of the Deutsche 


Palestina Bank in May, 1921, but the liquidation has not yet 
begun. 


Ottoman Agricultural Bank.—The Ottoman Agricultural Bank 
was founded in the year 1305 A.H. (1889 A.D.) with the object 
of assisting agriculturists by granting them short or long term 
loans against a mortgage of immovable property. 
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The capital of the bank was raised by levying an additional 
tax of 4 per cent. on tithes. 


On the 15th May, 1921, the Public Custodian was appointed — 
Liquidator of this bank. The public notice of appointment 
stated that the assets resulting from the liquidation would be 
employed in the institution of an agricultural bank. 


Great difficulty has been experienced in arriving at the true 
financial position of the Palestine branches of the bank, as the 
Turkish aythorities took away or destroyed many of the books 
before they evacuated Palestine. The loss of these books has 
entailed an immense labour in investigating land registers, 
tithe books, the registers of the notary public and a large 
number of receipts, discharges of mortgages and other papers, 
which have been collected from all over Palestine in order to 
obtain reliable figures. 


The debts now due to the bank were contracted between seven 
and thirty years ago, and in some cases the arrears of interest 
due now equals the capital. It was considered that to enforce the 
payment of this interest would cause great hardship to cultiva- 
tors, and it was therefore decided that, as an act of grace, no 
interest was to be charged on outstanding debts until after the 
1st September, 1921. 


In many cases the bank had foreclosed properties pledged to 
the bank for non-payment of debt. The previous owners of these 
lands contended that the foreclosures should not be held valid, as 
the inability to pay off the debt was due solely to the temporary 
financial stringency caused by the War. 

On the 25th August, 1921, a public notice was issued, stating 
that properties foreclosed and still registered in the name of the 
bank could be redeemed by the former owners on the condition 
that the amount of the principal and interest be paid. 

The necessity for an ultimate liquidation is desirable, but 
consideration has to be given to the present financial position 
of the debtors when exacting payments of debts in order to avoid 
imposing undue hardship. | 

For the five months ending the 3lst December, 1921, 
£E.21,000 have been collected and 1,496 mortgages discharged. 
but the work of administering the liquidation has been heavy 
owing to the labour entailed in obtaining facts. 
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APPENDIX I. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


Table showing number of schools in Palestine, December, 1921. 










Secon- |Training| Agricul-| Techni- | Theo- sa ait 
dary. | College.| ture. cal. -{ logical. |. we 









A. Govern- 238 4 2 2 — — ' 246 
ment 
Schools. 

B. Non-Gov- 255 12 4 1 5 296 


ernment 





Table showing number of pupils attending school, December 1921. 






































— Moslem. | Christian. | Jewish. Total. 

A. Government Schools— | | 
Boys nse a ao 12,262 1,389 5 13,656 
Girls sa uae ee 2,284 499 3 2,786 
Total ... .. | 14,546 | 1,888 8 | 16,442 

B. Non-Government Schools— 
Boys... S53 me 3,064 3,050 9,056 15,170 
Girls... Me hs 516 2,493 8,180 11,189 
|_——_-—_——- —— a 
Total Os .» {| 3,580 5,543 17,236 26,359 
Summary— 

Government Schools... 14,546 1,888 6,442 


gs | 1 
Non-GovernmentSchools | 3,580 5.543 | 17,236 | 26,359 


ee | ee eres | 





Grand Total nee 18,126 7,431 17,244 42,801 - 
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APPENDIX Ii. 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 
‘SCHEDULES OF EXPENDITURE. 


Roaps ConstTRUCTION, RECONSTRUCTION AND EXTRAORDINARY REpars. 


eas HOM SE. m/m. 
Total’ bene ae 164,355.48 


Roaps Ciensaes RECONSTRUCTION AND Exrpaonprnary Raepams 
Army Account, 


| | SE. mm. 
Total ne te re si fis — .. 30, 311.416 | 
Buubines, ConsTRUCTION,* RECONSTRUCTION AND EXTRAORDINARY REPAIRS. 
a £E. m/m. 
Total Si ve Par sae oeG see --  21,805.407 
Watsr Svuppltizrs AND OTHER Spror1a, WORKS. | 
| 7 £E. m/m. 
Total se 236 oe ses ae eae ee §=»-s 1, 305.975 
Roaps RECURRENT Repairs. 
£E. m/m. 
Total . ao a a ate see ae -. -  4,857.564 
Burupines RECURRENT R&SPAIRS. 
£E. m/m. 


Total Sie ase Jes te ae Sais ...  49,014.409 
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PALESTINE. 





REPORT 


ON 


PALESTINE ADMINISTRATION, 1922. 





FOREWORD. 


For Palestine, the principal event of the year 1922 has been the 
approval by the Council of the League of Nations on July 24th, 1922, 
of the British Mandate for the administration of the territory. The 
promulgation, however, of the Mandate, as well as of the French Man- 
date for the neighbouring territory of Syria, was conditional on certain 
agreements being reached between the Governments of France and 
Italy relating to Italian interests in Syria. 

His Majesty the King in Council enacted, on August 10th, 1922, 
the Palestine Order in Council, which defined the powers of the High 
Commissioner, prescribed the formation of an Executive Council and 
of a Legislative Council, and regulated the constitution and powers of 
the Palestine Judiciary, with special provisions for religious and for 
tribal Courts. The constitution and method of election of the Legis- 
lative Council were further defined in the Palestine Legislative Council 
Election Order, which was enacted at the same time. Both were 
promulgated in Palestine on the Ist of September, 1922. The formal 
Commission of His Majesty, appointing as High Commissioner and 

_ Commander in Chief for Palestine the Right Honourable Sir Herbert 
Samuel, G.B.E., who had been acting in that capacity since July 1st, 
1920, was issued on August 14th. The oaths of office were adminis- 
tered at Jersualem on September 11th by the Chief Justice. 

In July, 1922, His Majesty’s Government published a White 
Paper* which embodied a statement of its policy in relation to Palestine. 
The statement, while reiterating the purpose of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment enunciated in the Balfour Declaration relating to the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a Jewish National Home, defined that purpose and 
the manner of its execution in terms which left no doubt of the deter- 
amination of His Majesty’s Government to preserve the rights and inter- 

Sests of the non-Jewish population. 

ot ~=- Following a memorandum presented by His Majesty’s Government 

= in September to the League of Nations, a resolution was passed by the 
; Council of the League to exclude Transjordan from the Articles of the 

*% Mandate which concern the Holy Places and the measures to be taken 

a in concert with the Jewish Agency for the establishment of a Jewish 

v National Home. | 

The Order in Council also contains a provision that it shall not 


apply to the Transjordan territory. 
* Cmd. 1700. 
(B 3/498)@ a2 
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There was much political discussion in Palestine during the year, 
but on constitutional lines, and no disturbances of the peace occurred. 

The revenue of the year 1921-22 amounted to £H.2,312,243, and 
the expenditure to £H.1,881,108. The surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditure was thus £H.431,135; against it will, however, be charge- 
able any liability of Palestine to pay such annuity to the Ottoman 
Pre-war Public Debt as may be imposed under the Treaty of Peace 
with Turkey, when finally ratified. 

The general economic depression has not had an appreciably adverse 
effect upon the trade of Palestine. Imports as well as exports, in the 
aggregate, increased in quantity, so that although values have greatly 
fallen, the figures of exports and imports remained approximately 
at the level of the previous year. In internal commerce, there has been 
continuous expansion. Twenty new companies were incorporated 
with a total capital of £E.525,000, and more than 60 partnerships 
were formed. There have been no bankruptcies or compulsory wind- 
ings-up of companies. Industrial activity has been manifest mainly 
in the building trade in the principal towns ; severa] new suburbs were 
completed or are in course of construction. To this activity is due the 
absence of any considerable unemployment. 

It is gratifying to record a measure also of agricultural recovery. 
The area of cultivation has increased, and particularly the area of 
rotation and feeding crops and of vegetables and fruit trees; cereal 
cultivation in recent years has been little remunerative. The tobacco- 
growing industry is making rapid strides, fostered by favourable 
taxation, by purchase of the local leaf by local manufacturers, and by 
effective checks on smuggling. The orange season in the beginning 
of the year, following improved methods of irrigation, was unusually | 
profitable. — 

The afforestation programme of the Government is being furthered 
by the keen interest and active co-operation of the people themselves, 
to which a general celebration of “ Arbor Day,” a festival of tree- 
planting by schoolchildren, bears testimony. 

On the railways, many improvements have been introduced in 
rolling-stock, in traffic control, in the timing of trains and in technical 
efficiency. There was, nevertheless, a marked decline in revenue to 
be attributed partly to the competition of motor transport. Measures 
are being taken to deal with the situation so created. 

An Arbitral Tribunal, appointed by the British and French Govern- 
ments, has fixed the sum payable by the Palestine Government for the 
purchase of the Jaffa-Jerusalem Railway at £EK.565,000, of which a 
proportion is recoverable from other sources. 

The Post Office dealt with an increased amount of business of all 
kinds. Many additional postal and telegraphic facilities have been 
provided, and the telephone service shows a steady expansion. 

The very large increase in motor traffic testifies to the improvement 
of road communications which has been effected and which continued 
during 1922. 

There was a welcome increase in the number of tourists who visited 
Palestine during the year ; it is estimated that the average of pre-war 
years was doubled. The Tourist Agencies have re-established them- 
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selves, and local societies have been organized to encourage the move- 
ment of tourists to Palestine and to advertise the country’s attractions. 
Special passport and quarantine conveniences are arranged for tourists. 

In 1922, 8,128 immigrants entered the country. Of these 7,844 
were Jews, of whom the great majority were from the countries of 
Eastern Europe. There was some movement of emigration amounting 
to 2,939, of whom 1,418 were immigrants who found it impossible, 
for various reasons, to settle permanently in Palestine. 

A census was taken in the month of October. It showed a total 
population of 757,182, of whom 78 per cent. were Moslems, 11 per 
cent. Jews and 9°6 per cent. Christians. This was probably the first 
census ever taken in Palestine on a scientific basis. 

During the year, the organization of the Palestine Gendarmerie 
forces was completed, the British section of the Gendarmerie having a 
strength of 762, and the Native Section of the Gendarmerie, a mixed 
force of Arabs, Jews, Druzes, and Circassians, a strength of 467 of all 
ranks. The presence of these forces has resulted in a greater measure 
of public security, for which credit is due in part also to the Civil 
Police, in whose organization a considerable improvement was effected. 
Four bands of highwaymen which infested parts of Palestine have one 
by one been suppressed and all their leaders imprisoned. 

The programme for the opening of new elementary schools was 
further realized. Seventy-five of these schools were opened in the year ; 
265 in all have now been established since the British Occupation. 

The activities of the Public Health Department against malaria, 
in which it is assisted by American units whose services are rendered 
gratuitously, are beginning to yield substantial benefits ; in the towns 
particularly malaria has largely decreased. The lessened incidence 
of the disease among British Troops, from 6°9 per cent. in 1920 to 
0°9 per cent. in 1922, illustrates this. The birth-rate is steadily 
advancing. Except for an outbreak of bubonic plague at Jaffa in the 
summer, the country was free from serious epidemics. 

The Religious Courts of the various communities have begun to 
exercise the enlarged jurisdiction which was conferred upon them by 
the Palestine Order in Council. An important change in the Judiciary 
is marked by the severance of the administration of the Courts from 
the Department of the Attorney-General ; it is now vested in the Chief 
Justice. 


I.—FINANCE. . 
The following is a summary of the annual revenue and expenditure 


from July Ist, 1920 (the date of the formation of the Civil Govern- 
ment), to March 31st, 1922 :— 





£E. £E. 
Revenue to March 3lst, 1921 ... ... 1,108,528 
Revenue to 1921-22 oa Ba .-. 2,312,243 
3,420,771 
Expenditure to March 31st, 1921 ... 1,228,097 
Expenditure to 1921-22 sae .-- 1,881,108 
————. 3,109,205 


Excess of assets over liabilities (surplus 
balance at March 31st, 1922)... ee ‘£E.311,566 
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Revenue.—Total revenue to March 31st, 1922 :— 





From July | During the 


Heads of Revenue. Ist, 1920, to year 
March 3lst, 1921-22. 
1921. 
£E. £E. 
I.—Customs xe oes bes ae ...| 272,600 623,273 
II.—Port and Marine rer ee a sie 5,551 10,705 
IIJ.—Licences, Taxes, etc. ..| 336,676 758,144 
IV.—Fees of Court or Office, Reimbursements 
etc. ... - 65,687 150,496 
V.—Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones . 65,965 121,222 
VI.—Railways oad re sae ...| 318,503 557,334 
VII.—Agricultura]l Department os sisi ane 997 2,637 
VIII.—Rents of Government aie ...| . 38,548 32,289 
IX.—Miscellaneous .. ae aa 4,001 34,562 
X.—lInterest Bre uae ae ies wee — 20,428 
XI.—Land Sales __... a oe sis oe hh — 1,153 
Total a eee ... £E.! 1,108,528 2,312,243 





The revenue for the year 1921-22 includes the sum of £E.314,724 
in respect of taxes collected locally during the period July Ist, 1920, 
to March 31st, 1921, under the laws relating to the Ottoman Public 
Debt Administration, and distributed as under :— 


£E. 
Customs ... sie Bes ee .. 71,301 
Licences, etc. Sa ... 223,705 
Interest... fan Mats ae ee 19,718 


The increase under Customs is partly due to the duty imposed on 
tobacco by Ordinances of 1921 and 1922, following the abolition of 
the monopoly granted to the Régie des Tabacs by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 


Expenditure —Total expenditure to March 31st, 1922 :— 





From July 


During the 
Heads of Expenditure. a 1920, to ana 
arch 31st, | 199)_90 
1921. ° 
£E. £E. 
I.—Pensions ... eae ae 9,176 17,145 
II.—Public Debt and Loan Charges 503 “ae 1,041 6,516 
III.—His Excellency the High Commissioner ( 12,809 
IV.—Chief Secretary... ae ...| » 104,907 < 32,358 
V.—District Administration ...  ..  ... L 78,607 
VI. —Legal Secretary : nae ae ae 70,695 f 75,542 
VII.— Land Registry bos bee oe wo f ' ie 14,053 
VIIJ.—Survey Department Kes ies ss 5,958 1,834 
Carried forward 191,777 238,864 








From July 


During the 
Heads of Expenditure. Ist, 1920, to a 
March 31st, | 199)_99 
1921. : 
£E. £E. 

Brought forward . --| 191,777 238,864 

IX.—Land Department and Land Commission 2,877 5,355 
X.—Financial Secretary i 4,869 
XJI.—Treasury ... Ss 36,147 29,322 
XII.—Controller of Stores ‘Department: 10,404 
XITI.—Customs and Revenue Department : 55,507 91,327 
XIV.—Department of Commerce and Industry... 1,960 5,005 
XV.—Ports and Lights Department is 10,512 12,661 
XVI.—Department of Public Health ‘118,240 142,931 
XVII.—Education Department... 48,827 88,158 
XVITI.—Agriculture and Fisheries Department .. 30,270 45,179 
XIX.—Public Security and Prisons : 205,138 320,806 
XX.—Defence_..... — 7,995 
XXI.—Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 53,796 87,626 
XXII.—Railways .-| 305,677 527,657 
XXIII.—Department of Immigration and Travel 9,350 13,304 
XXIV.—Department of Antiquities is 4,359 6,649 
XXV.—Public Works Department wee seal le 153,660 2 38,200 
XXVI.—Public Works, seaside Recurrent ...|f ~~” { 63,585- 
XX VII.—Miscellaneous ee cee — 141,211 
Total sis a .. £E. | 1,228,097 1,881,108 





Taxation.—The revenue is derived principally from Customs 
Dues, Tithes, and House and Land Tax. 

The Customs tariff imposes an ad valorem duty of 12 per cent., 
generally on imported goods, with the exception of spirits, on which 
the duty is 13 per cent., and tobacco on which specific duties are 
levied. 

Tithes are assessed at the rate of 124 per cent. of the value of crops, 
with the exception of produce from Wagf lands on which 12 per cent. 
is charged. 

The decrease in the tithe in 1922 in comparison with previous 
years is due chiefly to low agricultural prices, combined with the 
closing of foreign markets to Palestine cereals owing to high freightage 
and the uncertainty of the currency rates in importing countries. 
There has, however, been no marked diminution in the quantity of 
grain produced. 














—- 1919-20. | 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 
| LE. LE. LE. LE. 
Assessments 264,187 485,992 273,561 217,817 
Collections 261,985 481,551 262,907 — 





Redemption prices of the principal cereals and oranges and olives 
are fixed by the Director of Revenue after consultation with District 
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Governors, upon the current market prices; they thus provide an 
index of the decline in cereal values. 


REDEMPTION PRICES. 

















| | 
——- 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922, Remarks. 
mms. mms. | mms. mms. 

Wheat... per kilo | 22 224 | 14 83 

Barley... 5 12 13 7 64 

Simsim ... ma 48 | 50 32 17 

Durra - as 12 12 74 5} 

Oranges ... per case 120 100 140 170 Average case 
contains 150 
oranges. 

Olive oil ... per kilo 120 90 70 60 








A tax of £K.4 per donum on land sown with Turkish and of £E.2 
per donum on land sown with baladi (local) tobacco was imposed by 
Ordinance in April, 1921 ; the former rate was reduced to £K.2 in the 
beginning of 1922 in response to the representations of growers and in 
order to encourage a crop that promises a profitable development to 
the country. The revenue derived in 1922 from this source was 
£E.9,400; in 1921 it was £E.3,600. 

All immovable property is subject to House and Land Tax, varying 
according to the nature of the property from 4 per mille to 10 per mille 
of the capital value. 


Currency and Banking.—It was declared by Public Notice that 
from January 22nd, 1921, the following coins only shall be legal tender 
in Palestine :— 

Egyptian gold, notes, silver and nickel coins, the British gold 
sovereign at the rate of 97-50 piastres Egyptian. 


No restriction, however, is placed on the circulation. in the ordinary 
course of trade of coins of any other currency at their current market 
rates. 


Audit.—Audit of the accounts of the Palestine Government was 
undertaken during the year by the Director of Colonial Audit on behalf 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies ; a local audit establishment 
was formed in August when the functions of Government Auditor were 
assumed by an officer of the Colonial Audit Department. 


II.— CUSTOMS, SHIPPING, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY AND 
LABOUR. 


CUSTOMS. 


The Customs Administrations of Egypt and Palestine, by Agree- 
ment made in June, 1922, share a common staff at Kantara, where 
hand baggage is examined on behalf of Palestine, once only, at Kantara 
West by the Egyptian Customs control. The important and increasing 
passenger traffic across the Suez Canal is, therefore, relieved of the 
inconvenience of two separate examinations. The arrangement has 
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promoted both efficiency and revenue, the latter having increased by 
186 per cent. 


At El Arish in the Sinai Peninsula, the centre of caravan and camel 
routes radiating to Gaza, Khan Yunis, Hebron and Beersheba, and of 
the Palestine import trade in dates and salted fish, the Egyptian 
Customs continue the collection of Palestine import dues. The help 
and assistance of that Administration is gratefully recorded. 


In July, a Customs post was opened on the Northern frontier at 
Ras el Nakura, where the Customs Officer attends also to passport 
and frontier quarantine duties. The highway which the post over- 
looks, popular during the rainless months, is developing rapidly in 
importance for motor car traffic between Haifa and Beirut. There 
is a control post also at Semakh, the frontier station on the Damascus- 
Haifa Railway. 


Customs.—Much dissatisfaction was expressed by business men 
with those provisions of the Syrian-Palestine Customs Agreement of 
1921 that concerned the collection of duty on articles of foreign origin ; 
the importer of foreign goods imported into one territory and sub- 
sequently exported to the other paid import duty of 11 per cent. 
ad valorem at destination, with a right to refund on producing the 
certificate of Customs at destination that the consignment had arrived. 
In March, 1922, this complicated procedure was altered. An exporter 
of foreign goods now obtains from the Customs of exportation a declara- 
tion of their quantity and value; this is produced at the Customs of 
destination, where it is verified, and the goods pass free of duty. The 
duty originally paid is then transmitted to the territory of final destina- 
tion. Double payment of import duty at the Customs of first importa- 
tion in Syria and the station of final destination in Palestine is thus 
avoided. 4 per cent. ad valorem as transit fee is deducted by the 
Customs of importation from the amount of duty paid to the Customs 
of exportation. 


In Syria, the Ottoman Régie des Tabacs enjoys a monopoly to 
transport and sell foreign cigarettes and tobacco, which, therefore, 
unless consigned to it, may not be imported. An arrangement exists 
whereby tobacco or tombac is despatched in transit via Haifa to 
Syrian Customs stations at a transit fee of Pt. 74 per kilogramme, and 
delivered by the Syrian Customs Authorities to the Régie. All other 
articles may be sent to Syria in bond under the usual transit regula- 
tions. The local produce of Syria or Palestine is transmitted to either 
territory free of duty. 


The Palestine Customs collects, at the stations of arrival in Pales- 
tine, the import duty on foreign articles destined for, or subsequently 
exported to, Transjordan, and an annual refund, at present fixed at 
£H..27,968, is made to the Transjordan Government in respect of the 
dues collected. The articles are admitted into Transjordan duty free. 
For the purpose of a more exact statistical estimate of the value of 
foreign goods actually passing from Palestine into Transjordan, tem- 
porary posts have been set up at the Allenby Bridge, Dead Sea, Jisr 
Kl Majame and Amman. 
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Customs Tariff—Changes of note are the withdrawal of the reduced 
9 per cent. ad valorem duty on articles imported from ports within 
Ottoman territory, which now pay the normal 12 per cent.; the 
reduction to 4 per cent., for a period of two years, of the ad valorem 
duty on wooden staves for making barrels and cut timber for the 
manufacture of orange cases; and an increase of import duties on 
tobacco products; uncut tobacco to Pt. 43, manufactured tobacco 
and cigarettes to Pt. 60, cigars and snuff to Pt. 65, Persian tombac 
to Pt. 25, and other tombac to Pt. 15, per kilogramme. 

Hashish and raw opium have been added to the list of prohibited 
imports, and the export of animal manure is now forbidden. 


Trade.—Statistical comparison of Imports and Exports. 





Year Ending Imports. Exports. Total. 
LE. £E. LE. 
31st Dec., 1919 sid ee ...| 3,126,464 853,141 3,979,605 
3lst Dec., 1920... sk es ..-| 5,409,987 1,318,620 6,728,607 
3lst Dec., 1921 ... soi Sas ...| 5,871,878 1,416,368 7,288,246 


31st Dec., 1922 ... eee sis | 5,581,132 1,353,368 | 6,934,500 





The small decrease in the value of imports and exports in 1922 is 
apparent only, as the returns of the preceding years include the import 
and export transit trade with Syria. Until October, 1921, the Palestine 
Customs collected duties on all goods consigned via Haifa to Damascus 
and the Hauran, and there was considerable coastal traffic between 
Haifa and Beirut, on which duties were charged at Haifa. In 1922 
the value of exports abroad from Syria via Haifa was £E.48,015; 
and of foreign imports to Haifa in transit to Syria £E.347,699. The 
principal articles of export were lentils, apricot paste, dried apricot, 
chick peas, and of impoft, coal, cotton yarn and threads, cotton fabrics, 
carpets and paraffin oil. 

Reduction of the garrison partly explains the decrease of imports ; 
military imports declined, and large sums of money, previously avail- 
able for the purchase of certain categories of imports, were withdrawn 
from circulation. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE VALUE PER HEAD OF THE POPULA- 
TION OF THE EXTERNAL TRADE OF PALESTINE. 


(Population taken as at the official census, October 23rd, 1922 : 757,182.) 





Year. Imports.* Exports. Total. 











* Excluding imports calculated at £E.300,000 destined for Transjordania. 
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NATURE AND VALUE OF ImMPoRTS AND Exports, 1922. 






Imports. 


Class. 
In 
Transit. 






Palestine. In Palestine. 


Transit. 





£E. £E. £E. £E. 

I. Food, Drink and Tobacco .| 1,419,505 | 41,444 860,986 | 36,194 

Il. Raw materials and articles 
mainly unmanufactured 


II. Articles wholly or mainly manu- 


317,708 | 20,914 18,032 1,468 


factured a sas ..-| 2,897,032 | 284,706 | ‘186,071'| 7,236 
IV. Miscellaneous and unclassified < 

articles ses ae a 837,422 635 6,082" 909 
V. Bullion and Specie 109,465 — 283,197'| 2,208 


Total ... .| 5,581,132 | 347,699 | 1,353,368'| 48,015 





The direction of trade has not substantially changed except 
that the import trade from Germany has increased from 5 per cent. 
in 1921 to 12 per cent. Trade with Egypt and the Sudan tends te 
diminish. 

There is a steady rise, chiefly in oranges, wine and cognac, in the 
export trade to Great Britain, from 7 per cent. in 1920, and 9 per 
cent. in 1921, to 18 per cent. in 1922. Export trade to the United 
States rose from 1 per cent. in 1921 to 16 per cent. in 1922, but this 
is due to large gold exports and not to increase in the exchange of 
ordinary commodities. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION FOR PALESTINIAN 


EXPORTS. 
Rrra I SS SF BE OTE 
Exports. 
1920. Per 1921. Per 1922. Per 
cent. cent. | cent. 
£E. E. £E. 

‘Great Britain ... 98,883 7 123,775 9 234,509 18 
Egypt and Sudan 589,726 | 45 556,850 | 39 472,425 | 34 
France Me 20,664 ed 21,687 |' 2 40,418 3 
Syria ... 464,626 | 35 612,456 | 43 300,384 | 23 
U.S.A. ... ve 10,372 1 10,334 1 223,609 16 
‘Other Countries 134,349 10 91,266 6 82,023 6 
.| 1,318,620 | 100 | 1,416,368 | 100 | 1,353,368 | 100 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS BY QUANTITIES. 





Year end- Year ending 31.12.1922. 
ing 
31.12.1921 
Exports. including 
Goods _ | Palestine. | In Transit.| Total. 
in Transit. 
Wine Se ..-Litres | 1,947,975 | 2,704,651 — 2,704,651 
Oranges ... -.. Cases 983,392 | 1,238,899 — 1,238,899 
Barley .. wae ... Tons 18,482 7,118 15 7,133 
Wheat... 5 6,691 5,788 — 5,788 
Durra_.. * 2,387 4,182 — 4,182 
Soap ia : - 3,597 3,077 — 3,077 
Beans ey es 976 3,018 26 | 3,044 
Lentils eS yy 3,247 2,797 1,981 4,778 
Sesame . : ee a5 611 1,476 -— 1,476 
Almonds : . ao 466 640 — 640 





In spite of the continued fall in prices and failure to dispose of local 
cereals, the value of the principal imports was in general maintained, 
with notable increases in certain categories of goods. 





PRINCIPAL IMPORTS BY QUANTITIES. 


Imports. 


Cotton Goods 
Paraffin Oil 
Animals 
Cement 
Rice 

Sugar 

Flour 
Salt... 
Potatoes 
Coffee 
Groundnuts 
Tobacco 





Metres 
. Tins 
Armee 1s ¥ 
... Tons 


Year 
ending 
31.12.1921 
including 
Goods in 
Transit. 


18,457,972 


672,826 
25,508 
15,782 
11,642 

9,598 
7,668 
3,628 
3,101 
782 
820 
476 


Year ending 31.12.1922. 


Palestine. 


10,903,680 
837,799 
46,071 
31,876 
8,029 
8,231 
8,883 
5,143 
3,888 
740 

479 

417 


In Transit. 


948,918 
220,638 


408 
352 
26 
30 
43 
105 
8 


Total. 


11,852,598 
1,058,437 
46,071 
31,876 
8,437 
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PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTS REACH PALESTINE. 





Principal Countries. 


Great Britain 
Australia ... 
Austria 
Belgium 





British India and Burmah 
Egypt and Sudan... 
France er 
Germany ... 

Holland 

Italy 

Syria vis oni 
Turkey (with Smyrna) 
U.S.A. fs 
Other Countries 


Total 


...| 303,260 
..| 207,139 
| 324,145 





..|1,055,413 


| 
eee 





Included 
372,474 





5,409,987 





| 


28 | 


anol mma 


under |‘‘ 





Imports. 


1921. 


LE. 


1,885,406 | 


64,433 
81,715 


73,701 | 


297,226 
731,879 
209,684 
264,889 
243,763 
211,826 
250,074 
other co 
431,879 
1,125,403 





it) 
@ 
3m 
oo re 


— 
mow Dd frre Nw OK wh Nh @ 


cent. | 
32 1,550,502 
124,977 
| 104,626 
117,109 
153,177 
| 564,247 
| 275,424 
661,616 
68,030 
248,168 
362,073 
untries|.”’ 164,775 
7 507,451 
19 679,057 


~ 


ne 


— 
— 


Hh He He Ol OO OL ee 





— 


} oc ea, Pes 


15,581,132 | 100 


| 





CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CusTOMS RECEIPTS, INCLUDING THE 
Fixep AMOUNT PAYABLE TO TRANSJORDAN. 


Station. 


Jaffa eas wba sists 
Haifa P 
Jerusalem 

Ludd 

Tulkarem aa 

Other Stations ... 


Total 


1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
LE. LE. LE. 
196,099 261,325 355,595 
183,369 222,712 181,333 
83,219 95,674 81,901 

7,147 9,263 5,963 
3,020 8,386 5,466 
5,581 9,453 5,602 
1,283 12,643 10,939 
479,702 619,458 646,802 





Articles to the value of £E.134,600 (£E.212,035 in 1921) were 
exempted from duty under various treaty rights and immunity clauses. 
Drawback was allowed on exported soap; and on paper and nails 
used in the manufacture of orange cases. 


Smuggling.—28 seizures were effected ; £E.2,601 collected in fines 
and 17,900 kilos of tobacco and tombac confiscated. Forty-two 
revolvers, one rifle and five rifle parts were seized. 
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SHIPPING. 


Shipping.—1,776* vessels, steam and sail, of 982,811 tons entered 
Palestine ports ; 1,764 vessels of 977,010 tons, cleared. 





| Steamers. Sailing Vessels. . 








Entered. | Cleared. Entered. | Cleared. 


Number 


519 | 1,251 
Tonnage ... 


949,702 27,458 


525 
955,353 


1,245 
27,308 














27-76 per cent. of the steamer tonnage was British; 25-85 per 
cent. Italian; 21-56 per cent. French; 7-74 per cent. German; 
5-66 per cent. American (U.S.A.); and 32-88 per cent. of the sailing 
tonnage Syrian ; 10-79 per cent. Palestinian ; 26-57 per cent. Egyptian ; 
10-56 per cent. Italian. 


Ports.—The lack of harbour accommodation is a serious impedi- 
ment to trade development. 

For 96 days the open roadstead of Jaffa was unworkable owing 
to rough seas, and on many other days discharge of cargoes was possible 
only with great difficulty and inconvenience, and loss or damage. 

Landing and warehousing facilities are also inadequate. 

The road carrying a light railway track from the Railway Station 
to the Customs enclosure has been remetalled, and additional Customs 
House sheds have been built. A Bonded Warehouse is in course of 
construction. 

Haifa, more protected by its geographical situation, was closed for 
only 28 days; the Customs House and Bonded accommodation at the 

rt has been improved. 

Three additional Shipping Lines now make regular calls in Palestine : 
the Société Navale de |’Ouest (Belgian) a monthly service, and the 
Oriens (Italian) and the Messageries Maritimes bi-monthly services for 
each ; of these, Haifa is the port of call. 


Inghts.—The lights and beacons on the coast are under the control 
of the ‘ Administration Générale des Phares de l’Empire Ottoman, 
Paris,” a French concession terminating in August, 1923; there is at 
Jaffa a red and white flash with visibility of 18 miles, on Mt. Carmel 
a fixed white light, visibility 10 miles, at Acre a fixed red light, visibility 
10 miles, and at Haifa a red flash, visibility 6 miles. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


In spite of the adverse influences which operated, world trade 
depression and financial stringency, the disturbed political conditions 
of the Near East, a marked decline in the flow of contributions for 


* This number indicates callings at one of the ports only ; subsequent visite 
by the same ship at the other port on the same journey are not recorded. 
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charitable and other purposes, violent oscillations of the foreign ex- 
changes, affecting mostly trade with Germany and Austria, loss of 
the transit trade of cereals from the Hauran, and building on an un- 
precedented scale throughout the country, which caused a serious and 
widespread immobilization of capital, the commercial and industrial 
development of Palestine was maintained in 1922 and indeed tended 
to expand. 

The adverse balance of trade is still more than four million pounds, 
but 1922 shows an improvement of nearly a quarter of a million on 
1921. 


Trade.—The orange season 1921-22 was successful. A joint com- 
mittee of growers and shippers regulated export and obtained advan- 
tageous facilities for shipment by sea and rail. 

Over 1,200,000 cases were exported; the pre-war record in 1913 
was 1,608,570. 25s. per case was realized on the English markets for 
best grade oranges. 

A new market was found for the fruit in Amsterdam. 


The 1922-23 season, which began in November, 1922, was dis- 
appointing at the outset, largely because of the quantity of Spanish 
fruit on the English market, and indiscriminate shipments of Jaffa 
fruit. 

Cereal export at the opening of the year was almost at a standstill ; 
by April, however, world prices had begun to rise and local prices to 
fall and trade revived. 

The expulsion of the Greeks from Smyrna created a sudden demand 
from Greece for foodstuffs, by which Palestine merchants profited ; 
and large quantities of lentils were exported to Germany, for the first 
time since before the War. . 

Only 15 tons of wheat and barley were exported in transit. This 
is @ grave situation, specially for the Haifa cereal merchants who have 
hitherto handled the export trade of the Hauran. 

In spite of the increasing difficulty of finding markets, owing to 
prohibition in America and the loss of Russian sales, the Palestine 
Wine Industry exported more products than in 1921. New markets 
were sought in India and China, and some shipments have been made 
to Bombay. The Rishon Cellars obtained permission to export 15,000 
gallons of wine to the United States for religious purposes. An 
endeavour was also made to dispose of surplus grapes in Egypt. 

Soap-making, principally for Egyptian markets, while less affected 
by the prevailing depression, has not yet been restored to its pre-war 
prosperity. Then Egypt imported almost her entire household soap 
supplies from this country ; she has since begun to produce it herself, 
and the cost of transport prevents successful competition by Pales- 
tinian soap-boilers. 

A Customs drawback is granted on caustic soda in soap. 

Cigarette manufacture is in a flourishing state; several new fac- 
tories have been established. 425 tons of cigarettes and uncut tobacco 
were imported from Egypt, but home-grown tobacco has begun to be 
bought by local manufacturers. 
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The tourist traffic was an encouraging feature; during the Spring 
5,000-6,000 tourists visited Palestine ; there was also one summer cruise 
of 500 American tourists. 

A “Society for the Promotion of Travel in the Holy Land” has 
been formed to stimulate the tourist traffic, and improve travel con- 
ditions for tourists ; a local ‘‘ Promotion Society ” for similar purposes 
exists in Haifa. 

Automobile passenger and goods services increased remarkably, 
and form now a network connecting almost all the principal towns. 
Keen competition has reduced fares to a minimum. 385 automobiles 
were imported. 

Light taxation of motor cars has largely contribufed to the diver- 
sion of a considerable volume of goods and passenger traffic from the 
railway, and the position in 1922 was that motor cars were paying 
inadequately for the upkeep of the roads, while the railways had to 
spend large sums on the maintenance of the permanent way. Steps 
have been taken to provide a remedy. 


Banking.—The Anglo-Egyptian Bank opened new branches at 
Ramallah and Amman, and the Imperial Ottoman Bank at Ramallah, 
Bethlehem and Nablus. 

The American Express Company opened in Jerusalem ; it carries 
on a banking business as well as a tourist agency. 

Jewish banking enterprise extended its scope by the incorporation 
of a Building Loan and Savings Association, a Central Bank of Co- 
operative Institutions, a General Mortgage Bank, a Workers’ Bank, 
and Saving and Loan Societies in several towns and villages. 


New Undertakings.—More than 40 new undertakings, representing 
invested capital of over £E.500,000, were launched. They include the 
manufacture of candles, bricks and tiles, cement, salt, furniture, tobacco 
and chocolate ; warehousing at the ports, cold storage, flour milling, 
dairy farming, transport, building and printing. 

There have been no bankruptcies or compulsory windings-up. 


Price Movements. Prices were comparatively stable. The general 
trend was downward in the first half of the year, and upward in the 
second ; in food, fuel, soap and building material there was an un- 
broken decline ; cereals fell until the summer and then rose steadily. 
The textile, mineral and hardware groups decreased little. 

The general index number of wholesale prices of food and fuel was 
76°3 per cent. as compared with 1921, and 50-2 per cent. with 1920. 

The average index number of retail prices, based upon an investiga- 
tion conducted amongst Government officials, was approximately 88 
per cent. (January Ist, 1922 = 100 per cent.) 

Applications for, and claims to, concessions relating to Tiberias 
Baths, Lake Huleh Land Reclamation, Athlit Salt Works, Dead Sea 
Transport, Standard Oil Company, and Turkish Petroleum Company, 
have been made. 

The Standard Oil Company and the Turkish Petroleum Company 
have been permitted to complete geological explorations, interrupted 
by the outbreak of war. 
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The Palestine Government has granted concessions for (1) generating 
hydro-electrical energy from the Auja River, and (i1) extracting salt 
from the sea at Athlit. . 

The erection of the power house at Jaffa and the installation and 
distribution system are nearly completed, and the work on the 
preparation of the salt pans is proceeding steadily. 


Geological Adviser.—A geological adviser is attached to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. He has examined the present system 
of Quarry Administration, reported on lime burning in relation to the 
supply of indigenous and imported fuels, and investigated the possibility 
of the commercial utilization of Dead Sea brine, with special reference 
to the economical processes of producing potash salts. 

He has also completed several hydrological and geological surveys ; 
and determined stratigraphical sequence, mapping of strata, and 
collection of fossils, at Mount Carmel and Nazareth, Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem and Nablus. 

At the request of the President of the Supreme Moslem- Council, 
he analysed 13th century tiles of the Dome of the Rock in order to 
secure data towards the revival of their local manufacture to replace 
the tiles fallen or erased. 


[.ABOUR. 
A Sub-Department of Labour was formed at the close of 1921 to 
undertake :— 
(a) investigation of the supply and demand for labour, and 
measures to meet that demand ; 


(b) enquiry into the conditions of labour in respect of unemploy- 
ment, demand, rates of pay, hours, &c. ; 


(c) liaison between Government Departments and the Military 
Authorities, and organized labour ; 


(d) investigation, adjustment and prevention of labour disputes ; 
the formation of Arbitration and Trade Boards ; 


(e) consideration of problems relating to co-operative labour ; 


(f) factory legislation and other legislation regulating the con- 
ditions of child and female labour ; 


(g) welfare work ; 
(h) technical education and apprenticeship. 


Labour in Palestine may be divided roughly into Arab and Jewish. 
The agricultural and unskilled classes of Arab and Jewish labour 
seldom meet industrially, differing widely in rates of pay, the Arab 
receiving the lower rate, and working under inferior conditions in other 
respects ; the Arab labourer is not entirely dependent on employment 
as is the Jew; he has frequently a small plot of ground or other means 
of partial support. 

He is thus available for seasonal or other temporary work and when 
that ceases he is not in need. Jewish labour of this sort is almost 
entirely employed by Jews; a small proportion of Arab agricultural 
labour is in Jewish service. 
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For agricultural purposes, there was in some parts an insufficient 
supply of Arab labour in the late autumn, partly on account of higher 
wages offered in Transjordan. 

Arab and Jewish skilled labour are more closely connected ; they 
compete in the same markets and work side by side for the same wages. 
In this class, and working under identical conditions, are many Arme- 
nians, Greeks and other Eastern artizans, as well as a few Europeans. 
The majority of the Jewish workers who have recently immigrated 
are organized into a Central Federation of Jewish Labour, with branches 
for railway, telegraph and telephone workers, agricultural workers, 
and co-operative builders and contractors. Many of its members 
are also members of small and ephemeral trade unions formed according 
to district and trade, which in some measure are not limited to Jews. 
The Federation in certain aspects acts as a friendly society. It 
conducts labour bureaux, whose benefits are, however, confined only 
to members or intending members. Other than these, and a small 
domestic service agency, no labour exchanges exist. 

In September, a census of the Jewish working population, taken 
by the Federation of Labour, enumerated 12,278 men and 4,164 
women. 

Periodical surveys of the field of labour, in which the different 
labour organizations co-operated but little, have furnished a general 
knowledge of the changes, present and prospective, in the demands for 
labour or its supply. Unemployment has been kept within satisfactory 
limits, and the need for unskilled labour met. 

Apart from agriculture, there was never at any time a scarcity of 
unskilled labour, or of slightly skilled labour, but first-class crafts- 
men are scarce, and wages, therefore, excessive. 

Two quarterly schedules of prospective labour immigration, classified 
according to trades, were authorised in 1922, representing 1,515 men ; 
540 skilled men, applied for by name by individual employers, were 
also authorized. 1,146 men entered in labour categories and 79 women. 
The facilities already existing outside of the labour category for the 
immigration of daughters, sisters and other dependents of residents 
in, or immigrants to, Palestine were sufficient to supply such additional 
unskilled female labour as was required, except domestic servants. 

For Jewish employees working for Jewish or European employers 
in approximately European conditions, an eight-hour day or a forty- 
eight hour week is general, and pay adequate for Kuropean conditions 
of living in Palestine. Many of those employers contribute to the 
workers’ sick funds. Among the Arab employees, especially of Arab 
employers, the hours of work are as a rule much longer. 

Wages of unskilled labour have fallen from 20 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. ; those of skilled labour were constant. 

Some small labour disputes, leading to strikes, were settled by 
arbitration or conciliation boards appointed locally, without Govern- 
ment intervention, except in four cases; in two of these a settlement 
satisfactory to all parties was reached; in the others the employers 
proved adamant and the strikes failed completely. 

The Jewish Co-operative Labour Association of Palestine, with a 
membership of 2,600, is claimed to be the largest organization of the 
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kind in existence. It undertakes building and other contracts. The 
members work on a co-operative basis, but the association employs a 
few engineers, architects and other professional men and occasionally 
non-member specialists. 


LABOUR APPROVED FOR IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE. 
SR a A (RI I aE a EES 


Skilled. 
Un- |—— 
skilled. yas . Domestic 
Building | Furniture 
Trades \ ‘Trades: Sundry. | Servants | Total. 
(Female). 
1922— 
July... | = 325 100 — — 425 
. October .--| 600 — — — — 600 
November... 400 20 50 20 20 510 
Total .--| 1,000 345 150 20 20 1,535 





IIL.—LAW AND JUSTICE. 


Legislature.—Eight sessions of the Advisory Council were held 
at Government House under the presidency of the High Com- 
missioner, and, during his absence, of the Chief Secretary. There 
was a summer recess from August to November. The Council 
discussed 33 legislative measures (26 Ordinances, 6 Amending Ordi- 
nances and 1 Public Notice), of which 32 were approved and duly 
promulgated. The more important of these are desciibed in the 
following sections. | 


Organization of Courts——The Palestine Order in Council was pro- 
mulgated in Palestine on September Ist ; but a number of the changes 
to be introduced in accordance with its terms into the organization 
of the Courts had not come into operation at the end of the year. 
A Court of Criminal Assize will be constituted under the Order in Council 
of the Chief Justice or a British judge of the Supreme Court sitting 
with the President and members of the District Court, to have exclusive 
jurisdiction with regard to offences punishable with death. The Courts 
of Justice Ordinance has not, however, yet been passed, and a Pro- 
clamation under the Order in Council has therefore been required 
to maintain in the interval the existing jurisdiction of the District 
Courts in regard to all crimes. 


Religious Courts——General: Under the Ottoman system, the 
Moslem Religious Courts exercised a jurisdiction ill-defined, and not 
based upon any obvious principle, in matters of personal status not 
only of Moslems but also, in regard to a number of topics, of Christians 
and Jews. Questions of maintenance of wives of non-Moslems were 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the non-Moslem Religious Courts, 
but questions of the maintenance of infant children for all persons 
within that of the Moslem Religious Courts. The Palestine Order in 
Council has defined the religious jurisdiction on a more logical basis. 
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The Moslem Religious Courts retain their exclusive jurisdiction in all 
matters of personal status of Moslems, and have besides exclusive 
jurisdiction in cases of the constitution or administration of a waqf 
constituted for the benefit of Moslems. The Rabbinical Courts and 
the Courts of the several Christian Communities retain their former 
exclusive jurisdiction in matters of marriage, divorce, alimony and 
confirmation of wills of the members of their community other than 
foreigners, and acquire jurisdiction over any case concerning the con- 
stitution or administration of a wagf or religious endowment con- 
stituted before their Courts according to the religious law of the com- 
munity. They receive—and this is an innovation—a concurrent juris- 
diction with the Civil Courts in any other matters of personal status 
of members of their community other than foreigners. The Religious 
Courts try the case where all the parties of the action consent to their 
jurisdiction ; the Civil in the absence of such consent, and so take the 
place of the Moslem Religious Courts in dealing with quest.ons of suc- 
cession and guardianship affecting Christians and Jews, where the 
parties concerned eschew the religious tribunal. 


Religious Courts.— Moslem: Until the beginning of 1922 the Moslem 
Religious Courts were under the general supervision of the Legal 
Department and subject to inspection by the Moslem Inspector of 
the Department, learned in the Sharia Law. The regulation enacted 
in December, 1921, concerning the constitution and functions of the 
Supreme Sharia Council for Moslem religious affairs severed them from 
_ this supervision and placed them on an autonomous basis. 

The finances of the Court remain under Government control, the 
Qadi and the other officials are Government servants; but the legal 
superintendence of the Courts and all questions concerned with their 
law and practice have been assumed by the Supreme Sharia Council 
to which the Sharia Inspector is responsible. The Legal Department 
is concerned with the decisions of the Sharia Courts to the same extent 
as it is with those of the other Religious Courts, viz., in its responsibility 
for the execution of their judgments by the process and offices of the 
Civil Courts. The transfer of functions was smoothly effected, and 
several difficult issues of the relative jurisdiction of the Moslem and 
other religious tribunals, and of the Civil Courts, were settled in con- 
ference with the Council. One that concerns the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts in matters affecting Waqf property is still undetermined ; 
a suit in which it is raised awaits decision in the Civil Court of Appeal. 


Religious Courts—Non-Moslem: The Rabbinical Courts and the 
Tribunals of the Christian Communities have assumed the increased 
jurisdiction in matters of personal status accorded them under the 
Order in Council. They are empowered also to constitute charitable 
endowments according to their own special systems. There have been 
during the year some conflicts of jurisdiction in marriage and divorce 
with which the Civil Courts have been called upon to deal in executing 
judgments of the Religious Courts. 

Jurisdiction over Forewgners.—The Order in Council gives the Civil 


Courts jurisdiction over foreigners, provided that a foreigner may claim 
trial by a British magistrate in the case of a minor criminal offence, 
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and by a Court consisting of a single British judge or with a majority 
of British judges in the case of a graver offence ; in a civil case tried 
by the District Court he may claim that there shall be at least one 
British judge, and in a civil case heard by the Supreme Court on appeal 
that the Court shall contain a majority of British judges. A regula- 
tion was issued, defining the non-contentious matters of personal 
status of foreigners, in which foreign Consuls in Palestine may exercise 
jurisdiction. Contentious matters of personal status affecting foreigners 
other than Moslems are decided by the District Courts, applying the 
personal law of the parties, and constituted by the British Presidents 
sitting alone, subject to a right of inviting the consul of the foreigner 
concerned, or his representative, to sit as assessor for the purpose of 
advising upon the personal law. These provisions are based upon the 
stipulations of the Mandate that, while the benefits of consular jurisdic- 
tion as formerly enjoyed by Capitulations shall no longer exist in 
Palestine, the judicial system shall assure the foreigners a complete 
guarantee of their rights. 


The Government of the United States has maintained its claim to 
the continuation of those benefits until the Mandate 1s actually in 
operation ; and several cases where the accused person or the defendant 
in a civil case was an American citizen have been referred to the 
American Consul for disposal. 


Municipal Courts—The Municipal Courts Ordinance 192] has been 
further applied to create Courts of Honorary Magistrates at Acre and 
at Gaza. The Municipal Benches at Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, have 
been working steadily throughout the year, and have dealt with a 
large number of petty cases. 


Legal Department.—The office of Legal Secretary was abolished in 
1922, and its holder became Attorney-General, with the functions of 
legal adviser and law officer of the Government. The administration 
of the Courts, embracing also recommendations for the appointment 
of judges and magistrates, is vested in the Chief Justice, together with 
the power of making rules of Court, previously exercised by the Legal 
Secretary. 

There has been an advance in the system instituted in 1921, by which 
the investigation of crime is primarily the concern of the Police; the 
Public Prosecutor acts now not as investigator as in the Ottoman 
system, but as legal adviser of the Police and as prosecuting counsel 
in more serious offences. The special Police Officers have shown con- 
siderable aptitude and the Public Prosecutors have been enabled more 
fully to exercise the functions of Government advocates. 

Serious crime in the country was less than in the previous year ; 
several gangs of highway robbers have been brought to justice. 

The absence of serious rioting has permitted the Criminal Courts 
to proceed with their normal work uninterrupted by the need to 
appoint, as in the two previous years, a special Tribunal. 

In only two cases of crime was the death sentence inflicted. 

The Government Advocate and Public Prosecutors appeared as 
well in a number of civil actions on behalf of the Government. The 
Land Department, as a party to many suits concerning the ownership 
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of land, is represented in the Courts either by the Government Advocate 
or by a member of the Department who is qualified as an advocate. 
It has not been necessary to call upon the services of outside advocates 
except in a few cases in the remoter districts. 


Penal Law.—The Ottoman Penal Code 1s still in force, and pending 
the establishment of the Legislative Council no step for its replacement 
has been taken, New legislation embodying certain fundamental 
principles of the English Law has been prepared for the reform of 
criminal procedure and for the amendment of the Rules of Evidence 
in criminal cases. 

An Ordinance is now in force concerning the punishment of young 
offenders with a view to furnishing alternative penalties of a reforming 
character to imprisonment. A young offender, below the age of 16, 
may be handed over to his parent or guardian upon an undertaking to 
be responsible for his good conduct ; a boy below the age of 15, and a 
girl below the age of 18,may be sentenced to detention in a Reformatory 
School for a period fixed by the Court; and any convicted person 
below the age of 20 may be released on probation, under an order of 
the Court that he shall be under the care of a person designated. Pro- 
bation officers, in all cases voluntary, are nominated by the Court 
and exercise the functions of such officers under the English Law. 
A Boys’ Reformatory School has existed in Palestine since the Military 
Administration ; and to give further effect to the provisions of the 
‘Ordinance, a Detention Home for Girls, inaugurated by a voluntary 
association, has been recognised by the Government and receives a 
grant. 


Extraditions.—In 1922 an agreement, similar to that provisionally 
‘concluded in 1921 between the Governments of Palestine and Syria, 
was made with the Government of Egypt, and provides for the extra- 
dition of criminals accused of an offence punishable with more than 
one year’s imprisonment. Political offenders are not liable to extra- 
dition. The two agreements have operated satisfactorily. There 
exists also an arrangement between Palestine and Transjordania for 
the reciprocal delivery of accused persons. | 


Advocates—An examination was held at the beginning of the year 
for candidates for admission as advocates to the Palestine Bar. Entry 
was limited to those who held a diploma from some school of Law. 
16 candidates were successful and the numbers admitted to practise 
in the Civil Courts are now 175. A new Ordinance has replaced, 
with more precise definition and prescriptions, the Ottoman Law 
-concerning the conditions of admission and the discipline of advocates ; 
it provides that no person may practice as an advocate without a licence 
granted by the Chief Justice, who, in the grant of licences, 1s advised 
by a Legal Board, formed of legal officers of the Government and not 
less than two practising advocates. A candidate may be admitted 
to practise on proof that he is 25 years of age, of good character, of 
adequate qualifications by examination in knowledge of the Law of 
Palestine, and has served for not less than two years in the office of a 
practising advocate; but this period may be excused for a person 
admitted to practise in any part of the British Empire or in a country 
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which requires a period of apprenticeship before admission. The 
Ordinance declares what are the professional duties of an advocate— 
a matter not always adequately appreciated in this country—and pro- 
vides for a Court of Discipline, to be constituted by the Chief Justice 
for the examination of any complaint of disgraceful or unprofessional 
conduct on the part of an advocate. 


Ordinances.—An Ordinance was passed providing for the enforce- 
ment in Palestine of civil judgments given in Great Britain, in order 
that Palestine should enjoy the benefit of the provisions of the 
Administration of Justice Act, 1920, which regulates the reciprocal 
enforcement of judgments between the United Kingdom and any 
country subject to British administration. 

The taxation of tobacco was modified; and to prevent smug- 
gling an Ordinance was passed dealing with the sale and transport, 
and establishing a control of all movements, of tobacco in 
Palestine. 

Two Ordinances concerning the power of raising loans were 
issued ; the first permits Municipal Councils, subject to the approval 
of the High Commissioner, to raise loans secured on their property 
and revenue; and the second, a General Loans Ordinance, pre- 
scribes the conditions in which the Palestine Government may issue 
a loan either locally or through the Crown Agents or other agents 
in England. The latter measure follows the Colonial model, except 
that the Colonial Stock Act cannot at present be applied in Palestine, 
and special provision had, therefore, to be made concerning Inscribed 
Stock. 

That part of the Banking Ordinance, 1921, which treats of the 
statements of assets and liabilities to be furnished annually by the 
banking companies was simplified. Another Ordinance facilitates 
the institution in Palestine of Credit Banks lending money on im- 
movable security, and provides that their operations be supervised 
by the Government. The restrictions of the Ottoman Law of 
Mortgage, which prohibit the mortgagee from purchasing the mort- 
gaged property when sold in foreclosure, are relaxed in favour of a 
Credit Bank, which may buy in the property if the highest bid 
offered at the auction is less than the debt due to it. The purchase, 
however, does not become absolute, till an order of the Court is 
made at least six months after the sale. Power is given to appoint 
inspectors of Credit Banks, and to restrict their scope by limiting 
the loans to a first mortgage, and the amount lent to a certain 
percentage of the value of the security. 

An Article in the Ottoman Civil Code limits the right of the 
Court to receive evidence against an admission of debt; a measure 
was, therefore, enacted to empower the Courts to receive evidence 
in support of a plea that the interest charged in a loan agreement 
exceeds the legal rate, notwithstanding any written admission of the 
debt by the borrower, 

The Companies Ordinance issued in 1921 did not include rules 
for regulating the winding-up of companies ; and the omission. was 
repaired by an Ordinance which adopts the English Law with con- 
siderable simplification. The winding-up of one: company was 
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commenced during the year. A further amendment repealed the 
provisions in the original Ordinance requiring Insurance Companies 
to submit their tables of premiums for the approval of the Govern- 
ment. 

The regulations as to the possession and carriage of firearms were 
revised ; and a comprehensive measure was issued concerning the 
possession, buying and selling, import and export of firearms and 
ammunition. The enactments concerning the licensing of establish- 
ments for manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors and of places 
of public entertainment were also revised by Ordinance. 

The establishment of a British section of the Palestine Gendar- 
merie made it necessary to publish an Ordinance for the maintenance 
of discipline in that section. 

An Ordinance was issued to provide for the regulation of railway 
traffic and to replace the rules of the Ottoman Penal Code in regard 
to railway offences. The General Manager of the railways is em- 
powered to issue by-laws prescribing conditions of travel on the 
railway and fixing tariffs for transport of passengers and tourists. 

Lastly, three measures concerning public health and public works 
are to be noted. 

The Anti-Malarial Ordinance is designed to empower Public 
Health Authorities to take precautions against the spread of malaria 
and compel occupiers of private property to carry out protective 
works. Its application is limited to municipal areas or any place 
within 3 km. of the municipal boundaries and to certain specified 
Tegions. 

The Sand Dnfts Ordinance gives large powers to the Agricultural 
Department to deal with the problem of drifting sand which threatens 
cultivable areas on the littoral. The Chief Forest Officer may arrange 
for the neighbouring villagers to do the work required to check the 
inroad and reclaim land covered by a drift. The reclaimed area 
belongs as common land to the inhabitants of the village which 
carries out the work, subject to any arrangement made with the 
‘previous owner who co-operates. In default of the villagers under- 
taking the work, the Government itself may effect any preventive 
measures. 

The Town Planning Ordinance, 1921, was amended in minor 
details with regard to the constitution of the Local Town Planning 
Commission, and the recovery of betterment tax from owners whose 
properties are improved by a Town Planning Scheme. 


Law Classes——The Law Evening Classes instituted at the close 
of 1920 were continued, and 37 new students entered the first year 
course, of whom 26 are on the Arabic and 11 on the Hebrew side. 
The courses of the third year started in November, 1922, and the 
. students who pass the examination at the end of 1923 will receive a 
diploma qualifying them in knowledge of law to practise as advocates. 
The subjects of the third year course include Public and Private 
International Law, the Ottoman Civil Code and European Civil 
Law, Civil and Criminal procedure, Commercial Law, and Moslem 
and Jewish Religious Law. Altogether 149 students, almost evenly 
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divided between Arabs and Jews are enrolled. The opportunity for 
higher education 1s eagerly sought by a number of officers of the 
junior service and others who have no intention of taking up a 
legal career. The examination of the first and second year students 
produced a remarkably high percentage of successes, which may, 
however, in part be due to the indulgent standards of the Palestinian 
lecturers. The staff of the classes is composed principally of senior 
officers of the Legal Department, English and Palestinian, but the 
direction is in the hands of a former English Professor of the Royal 
School of Law at Cairo. 

The varied functions of registration are performed by an officer 
working under the Attorney-General and now acting also as the 
administrator of the estates of deceased British officers. During 
the year 1922, 20 new companies, representing a total capital of 
over £E.525,000, were incorporated under the Companies Ordinance, 
1921. The principal companies were the General Mortgage Bank with 
a capital of £1.200,000, carrying on the business of a credit bank ; 
the Palestine Bank of Commerce and Industry with a capital of 
£E.50,000 ; the Palestine Building Loan and Savings Association 
with a capital of £H.25,000, which has as its object the provision of 
building loans ; the Central Bank of Co-operative Institutions with a 
capital of ££.30,000, of which the object is to assist the development 
of co-operative associations ; the Palestine Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
with a capital of £E.100,000, carrying on business as bankers and 
merchants; the Levant Bonded Warehouses with a capital of 
£E.20,000; and the Palestine Salt Company with a capital of 
£E.40,000 formed for the purpose of extracting salt by evaporation 
from sea-water at Athlit. Fourteen foreign companies were regis- 
tered, of which three are insurance companies. 

Sixty-seven fresh partnerships were registered, representing an 
estimated capital of over £1.100,000. No less than 27 co-operative 
societies have been authorised during the year, the greater part having 
as their object the purchase of land for allotments and the formation of 
garden suburbs by groups working on the co-operative basis. Regula- 
tions were issued by the Registrar prescribing the system of accounts 
and audit to be followed by societies. Hitherto the co-operative move- 
ment has been developed exclusively amongst the Jewish population, 
and no society has been formed with a Moslem or Christian element. 

Under the Trade Marks Ordinance, 1921, 296 applications for 
registration of trade marks were accepted. A large proportion of 
these marks are in connection with the tobacco and cigarette trade 
which, since the abolition of the Regie monopoly in Palestine, has 
received a remarkable impetus. 

Several applications were submitted for the registration of original 
patents ; but pending the enactment of fresh patent legislation, only 
those patents are registerable in Palestine which have already 
been registered either in the Ottoman Empire or in some foreign 
country. 

Registration is no longer required in Palestine for the purpose of 
Insuring protection of copyright, and no action was brought during 
the year for infringement. 
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Courts of Justice.—The great extent of litigation in proportion to 
the population and wealth of Palestine is most significant. 

The increase as compared with 1921 in civil actions, which is shown 
in the statistics furnished, arose in part from the institution of the 
Land Courts and of the increase in the number of civil actions dealt 
with by the District Courts, but by far the larger proportion was 
attributable to the increased number (3,205) of civil cases tried by 
magistrates. 

_ In criminal matters, crimes and misdemeanours tried by District 
Courts decreased by 148 and those decided by magistrates by 840, 
but this is offset by the increase in minor cases heard by the Municipal 
Courts. 

The principal features which appear from a general comparison of 
1921 and 1922 are the diminution in criminal cases of a most serious 
nature and the considerable increase in civil actions. 

It was to be anticipated that the re-establishment of the Courts 
after the dislocation caused by the War would be followed by a large 
volume of litigation which would gradually diminish ; the tendency is, 
however, at present in the direction of a constant increase. 

The British judges of the Courts are the Chief Justice, the Senior 
British Judge of the Court of Appeal, four Presidents of District Courts, 
and two of Land Courts, and a relieving Judge to assist in the District. 
Court of Jerusalem on occasion and to supply the place of a judge absent 
on leave. His time 1s fully occupied. 

The Palestinian judges are four judges of the Court of Appeal, 
which sits in two chambers ; two judges in each of the four District 
Courts, and one in each of the two Land Courts. The place of a 
Palestinian judge absent on leave or on account of sickness is filled 
by the temporary promotion of a magistrate. 

Several British executive officers hold warrants as magistrates to 
be used in exceptional circumstances, but all the regular magistrates, 
numbering 21, are Palestinians. Their work is rapidly expanding and 
their conduct of it has improved. Both in criminal] and in civil cases 
they exercise an unusually extended jurisdiction. Except in the more 
trivial cases there is an appeal from the magistrates to a District 
Court. 


Orgamzation, Fees, Procedure——The Chief Inspector acted hitherto 
as medium of communication between the Legal Secretary and the 
Courts; with the abolition of the office of Legal Secretary and con- 
sequent transfer of functions (see “ Legal Department ”’ section above), 
his duties are restricted to inspecting the registers and reporting on 
them to the Presidents of the Courts. 

The fees received in 1922 in all civil courts, other than in the Land 
Courts (credited to capital account).and in the Municipal Courts (taken 
by Municipalities). totalled ££.51,271, compared with £E.46,003 in 
1921. In the Budget Estimates for 1923-24 expenditure in respect 
of these Courts under all heads is estimated at £/,.50,785. 

No important change of procedure has been made during the year. 

No marked difficulty has been experienced with regard to the use 
of the three official languages. Advocates and witnesses generally 
speak in the languages they know best. In the magistrates’ Courts 
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the language in general use is Arabic. At Jerusalem, Jaffa and Safad 
a considerable proportion of the cases is heard in Hebrew or Yiddish 
by a Jewish magistrate. In the higher Courts English is in most 
frequent use next to Arabic; a certain number of advocates and 
litigants prefer to speak in Hebrew or in French. Russian, Turkish 
and Yiddish are also occasionally employed. 


SuMMARY, 1922. 





Court of Appeal se aes ans 478 261 739 
District Courts ... sae ee ae 1,924 1,443 3,367 
Land Courts... ie oe as 349 — 349 
Magistrates’ Courts... oes nee 21,402 15,279 36,681 
Municipal Courts shi ae ee — 1,951 1,951 

Total... sea eee wee 24,153 18,934 43,087 


ORDINANCES PROMULGATED IN 1922. 


Young Offenders Ordinance. No. 1 of 1922. 

Banking Ordinance. No. 3 of 1922. 

Municipal Loans Ordinance. No. 4 of 1922. 

Tobacco Taxation Ordinance. No. 5 of 1922. 

Public Health Antimalarial Ordinance. No. 6 of 1922. 

British Gendarmerie Ordinance. No. 7 of 1922. 

Companies Amending Ordinance. No. 8 of 1922. 

Survey Fees Ordinance. No. 9 of 1922. 

Railway Ordinance. No. 10 of 1922. | 

Usurious Loans (Evidence) Ordinance. No. 11 of 1922. 

Winding-up of Companies Ordinance. No. 12 of 1922. 

Advocates Ordinance. No. 13 of 1922. 

Intoxicating Liquors and Public Entertainments Ordinance. No. 
14 of 1922. 

Sand Drift Ordinance. No. 15 of 1922. 

Town Planning (Amendment) Ordinance. No. 16 of 1922. 

Correction of Land Registers Ordinance. No. 17 of 1922. 

Land Valuers Ordinance. No. 18 of 1922. 

Quarantine Ordinance. No. 19 of 1922. 

Firearms Ordinance. No. 20 of 1922. 

Credit Banks Ordinance. No. 21 of 1922. 

Civil Procedure (Reciprocal Enforcement of Judgments) Ordinance. 

No. 22 of 1922. | 

General Loan Ordinance. No. 23 of 1922. 

Appropriation Ordinance. No. 24 of 1922. 

Supplementary Appropriation Ordinance. No. 25 of 1922. 

Tobacco (Sale and Manufacture) Ordinance. No. 26 of 1922. 


IV.—EDUCATION. 
The Headquarters Staff of the Department of Education consists 
now of a Director, a Senior Inspector, two assistants (not yet appointed) 
to the Director, and three Inspectors. 
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With the re-organization of Districts, the number of District In- 
spectors was similarly reduced from 7 to 4, stationed at Acre, Nablus, 
Jerusalem amd Jaffa. The Southern District is in charge of an 
Assistant Inspector at Gaza. 

The large increase in the number of village schools in the latter part 
of the year made it nevessary to depute two members of the teaching 
staff to assist the Inspectors in Samaria and the Northern District. 

The Budget of the Department for the financial year 1922-23 was 
£K.102,754 as compared with £E.103,000 for 1921-22, an apparent 
slight decrease, due to the inclusion in the estimates of other depart- 
ments of items previously debited to education. In actual fact, 
expenditure on education was increased by about £E. 10,000. 


Elementary Education.—The improvement of existing elementary 
schools, and their increase in villages, have been the objects of special 
care. Seventy-five elementary schools, including four for Beduin 
tribes in the Southern District, were opened. With the exception 
of three, all were for boys; 70 were in villages, and, of the rest, two 
in Nablus and one each in Hebron, Gaza and Nazareth. The building 
and furniture are provided by the inhabitants, the salaries of stafis 
and books and materials by the Government. Except in the Mamuniya 
Girls’ School, Jerusalem, no fees are charged in elementary schools. 


Secondary Education.—Secondary sections are attached to ele- 
mentary schools in Jerusalem, Nablus, Acre, Nazareth and, since 
1922, in Jaffa and Hebron. The standard of secondary education, 
if not yet high, is improving ; a small fee is charged to those able to 
afford it. 


Technical and Agricultural Education.—The Department of Educa- 
tion has limited its activities in this direction to giving small grants 
to such institutions as the School of Ceramics, for training apprentices 
under the auspices of the Pro-Jerusalem Society, and the School of 
Agriculture at Tulkarem, the origin of which is due to local effort. 
The Jerusalem School of Weaving, proving not altogether satisfactory, 
has been temporarily closed ; it is, however, hoped to re-open a weaving 
school in the near future. A Crafts and Industries Exhibition was 
held during April, in Jerusalem, to stimulate the small native in- 
dustries ; it was well attended. 

In certain towns school instruction in carpentry and other trades 
is given to the older boys. Otherwise, technical education is confined 
to non-government—mostly Jewish—schools. 


Grants-in-Aid.—In connection with the system of grants to all 
non-government schools which reach a certain standard of elementary 
education and accept the Government conditions of inspection, etc., 


£E.5,000 was allotted on a per cayita basis, equivalent to PT. 25 per 


pupil, among 217 ecnoors (20,000 pupils) of the three communities. 


£E. 
Jewish Schools aee ‘Shs er bee ee Sas 3,084 
Christian Schools ae ae be aay Hes ade 1,612 
Moslem Schools eee eos ‘aie ei ar 304 





Total... Son siete ies ees oe cas 5,000 


ee ee ee .- 
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The small Moslem proportion is due largely to the comparative 
fewness of private schools maintained by Moslems, who send their 
children to Government schools, as under the Turkish régime. 

£E600 was given to the Moslem School at Haifa for the purchase 
of a building plot. 

The system of grants, if it has not materially helped the recipient 
schools, has at least brought the Department of Education into closer 
and friendly touch with Jewish and Moslem educational institutions, 
and the Missionary and other Christian bodies conducting schools in 
Palestine. 

Non-Government schools sometimes invite the department to assist 
in examinations, for example, the final diploma tests in teaching at the 
British High School and Training College for Girls in Jerusalem (for 
the third successive year), and, for the first time, the diploma test of 
the Jaffa Jewish Commercial School; or to endorse certificates, as 
those awarded to students from the English College, Jerusalem, on 
the result of the Oxford and Cambridge certificate examination. 


Diploma Course in Onrental Studies—Hitherto the Palestinian 
who wishes to follow a University course has had perforce to seek it at 
Beirut, or in Cairo, or in Europe, and it has long been felt that an effort 
should be made to provide the same advantages nearer home. The 
preliminary steps to this end were undertaken by an Advisory Board 
or Faculty, nominated at a conference, attended by representative 
men ; the award of a diploma in Oriental Studies will be within the 
Immediate competence of the Faculty. 

During the year two candidates sat unsuccessfully for the Matricula- 
tion examination of the University of London held in Jerusalem. 


Training of Teachers——The Men’s Training College in Jerusalem 
now contains 75 students, 25 more than in 1921, of whom 10 have been 
selected from villages, with a special view to their becoming teachers 
in village schools. The experiment has proved successful, and the 
village students are among the best in the College. Seventeen students 
entered for the final examination; 12 were awarded diplomas and 
appointed to teaching posts, the remainder were later re-examined 
and also received appointments. 

The roll of the Women’s College numbers 45 students; two 
are undergoing a special course in the Bulaq Elementary Training 
College for Women, Cairo, by arrangement with the Egyptian 
Government. 

In April a qualifying examination was held for women teachers, 
for which there were 53 entrants. Forty were successful. For the 
Lower Certificate Examination for male teachers there were 83 candi- 
dates and 21 passed ; for the Higher Certificate 28, and 10 were awarded 
the certificate. 

The Civil Service Examination, which must be passed by clerks 
in the apprentice grade before confirmation in appointment or pro- 
motion, and by outside candidates for admission to grade V, was this 
year attended by 195 candidates, 132 apprentice clerks, and 63 appli- 
cants for posts. Fifty-two passed, of whom 28 only were of the former 
category. . 
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At the elementary examination for Government officials in Arabic, 
held with the co-operation of the Egyptian Ministry of Education, 
and in Hebrew, 5 out of 6 candidates for Arabic, all three candidates. 
for Hebrew, passed. 

Compulsory classes, which provide education mainly in the elements 
of Arabic, English and Arithmetic, are conducted for Government. 
messenger boys under 17 years. Others are permitted to attend on 
payment of a small fee. 

Local Education Committees, consisting of the District Governor 
or his representative as president, the District Inspector of Education 
ex-officio, and other nominated members, exist in several centres. Their 
functions are consultative only, but they are of considerable utility, 
notably in raising funds for local schools. 

The Central Education Committee formed in 1921, on which there 
are representatives of the different communities, did not meet in 1922. 


Scouting and Sports——The Baden-Powell Association has now 22 
troops, with 638 scouts, all Moslem or Christian. A preliminary 
training course for scoutmasters was held in the summer, and 18 
attended, mainly from Government schools, all being awarded a local 
certificate. An advanced course was also held for those who had 
already passed the preliminary course, and eight were awarded the wood. 
badge of the association. 

The Jewish Scouts Association started the year well, but, after 
the summer vacation, active work was largely abandoned, owing partly 
to lack of efficient scoutmasters, and partly to loss of enthusiasm. 
Scout literature has since been translated into Hebrew. 

The Girl Guide movement continues among certain sections of the 
Jewish and Christian communities, but is not so flourishing as in past. 
years. 

Football figures prominently in the life of the Palestinian school 
boy. | 
An Athletic Sports Meeting was held in the early summer in which 
all Government town schools participated ; physical training is included 
in their curriculum, while basketball is played in the Women’s Training 

College and in some Government girls’ schools. 
' An “ Arbor Day ” was inaugurated in 1922 for Government schools, 
with the co-operation of the Department of Agriculture, and more 
than 10,000 trees were planted in or near the school grounds by the 
children themselves. The responsibility for tending the trees rests on 
the schools, each generation of children handing them on in good 
condition to its successor. 

A similar day is held in all Jewish schools, 
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V.—HEALTH. 


General_—The year has been in general free from infectious and 
communicable disease, but not from circumscribed epidemics which 
must be expected at intervals in an Eastern country. There have 
been rapid fatal cases of malaria and other diseases peculiar to the 
East amongst Europeans, and smallpox, typhus and plague have 
occurred in sporadic and epidemic form amongst Palestinians. The 
existing epidemic organization of the Department of Health and the 
systematic observation of all new arrivals have made it possible to 
suppress smallpox and typhus, but the difficulties of plague control 
were multiplied by an infected rat population, and overcrowded and 
unhygienic dwellings. © 

The progress in anti-malaria work has been maintained; the 
improvement during the last three years is shown by decrease in the 
primary cases of the disease among troops from 6-9 per cent. in 1920 
to 1-9 per cent. in 1921, and 0-9 per cent. in 1922. 

There were no primary cases in 1922 amongst troops in Jerusalem 
and two only in Jenin, both of which towns were on occupation hot- 
beds of malaria. - 

Deaths from malaria among all sections of the population were 65, 
compared with 113 in 1921. 

In villages, the closing and sealing of cisterns and wells, except 
those in actual use, in towns, the use of pumps, greatly lessened 
mosquito breeding and effected a considerable economy in oiling. 

Convinced by results, the inhabitants show an increasing readiness 
to adopt the measures prescribed, and many minor drainage works in 
mosquito-breeding areas were undertaken by local initiative. 

A malaria survey unit of the Rockefeller Foundation has been 
attached to the Department of Health. Assisted by the entomologist 
of the department, it has collected valuable information of the incidence 
of malaria in different districts, and the distribution of the different 
kinds of mosquito, and prepared drainage schemes for malarial areas. 

The anopheles sergentt was demonstrated to be the most important 
disseminator of malaria in the late autumn, and the several species of 
anopheles were classified into urban and rural groups of prevalence and 
rarity. 

Claims had been put forward of the value of the alga chara foetida, 
which grows on the surface of pools in some parts of Palestine, to 
prevent the development of anopheline larvae ; investigations carried 
out by the Department of Agriculture in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Health disproved the contention. 

A collection of accurately-named mosquitoes has been made and four 
groups have been determined :—(1) the strictly rural group which does 
not enter houses, hyrcanus alyeriensis (and probably mauritianus’ ; 
(2) rural species which enter houses and tents, elutus, sergentt, super- 
pictus and multicolor; (3) the carrier of urban malaria, bifurcatus ; 
(4) a species of great rarity or doubtful occurrence, pharoensis. Experi- 
ments with two voracious fish found in Palestine waters were pursued, 
and Cyprinodon is being introduced in affected areas. 
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A collection is being formed of well-identified specimens of all 
insects, ticks, leeches, &c., of importance in medicine; and of flies 
breeding in carcases or which might cause miasis in men or domestic 
animals. 

A malarial research unit equipped by the Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee of America now operates with the Department of Health 
and takes the place of the former Central Government Laboratory at 
Haifa. The staff had previously done very useful work with the 
Hadassah Medical Organisation. It is engaged in practical endeavours 
to ameliorate the serious malarious and other harmful conditions of 
disease in the Jewish settlements and the neighbouring Arab villages. 


Schools——School medical inspection was actively developed with 
very satisfactory results. Sanitation and water supplies in schools 
have been improved. In a large number of trachoma cases relative 
cures have been effected, and skin disease, malaria and pediculosis 
considerably reduced. 


Training.—F irst aid courses of the St. John Ambulance Association, 
and a specialised course in field sanitation, anti-malanal work, dis- 
infection, unhealthy trades, epidemic and quarantine procedure and the 
interpretation of Departmental Regulations, were conducted for junior 
service personnel of the Department of Health, and classes in first 
aid ambulance works for that of the Departments of Public Security 
and Railways. 

The standard of nursing in Government hospitals has continued to 
improve. There is no lack of probationers; Christian and Jewish 
.gitls come forward readily for training, and a few Moslem girls also. 

The number of pupil nurses who passed the examination was :— 

Government Hospitals. Voluntary Hospitals. 

3rd year examination ‘ l 16 

2nd ,, ‘5 eae 5 7 

dst ,, 3 oon 17 18 
A training centre for midwives was inaugurated and the regulations 
of the Central Midwives Board in England were adopted in principle 
for its course. Three pupil midwives passed the qualifying examina- 
tion. The equipment of the Princess Mary Maternity Ward (12 beds) 
out of funds collected for the Palestine gift to Her Royal Highness, 
as an annex to the Jerusalem Government Hospital, has been a helpful 

asset to the training centre. 

Officers of the Department of Health have taken post-graduate 
courses in the London School of Medicine, and other courses with the 
Travelling Ophthalmic Hospital, the Central Bacteriological Labora- 
tory, and the Cairo Antirabic and Vaccine Institute. 


Laboratories.—The Bacteriological section has extended its facilities 
for the Wassermann and Sachs-Georgi reaction for the diagnosis of 
syphilis. 

_ Bacterial rat poisons were exhaustively examined, researches con- 
ducted into the causes of contagious abortion and other animals’ 
diseases, and imported shaving brushes examined for anthrax. 

Centres for milk examination by Gerbers method have been estab- 
lished in each district. 

Soil analysis is being developed. 
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Eymdemic Service.—The mobile epidemic equipment was called into 
use at Hebron District for the epidemic of smallpox which commenced 
in December, 1921; over 200 patients were treated in the temporary 
field hospital. 

To enable antirabic treatment to be applied without delay in out- 
lying districts, stocks of carbolised antirabic vaccine, prepared by the 
local Pasteur Institute, are held at Government hospitals throughout 
the country, excepting Jerusalem, where patients are treated at the 
Institute. 

435 persons were treated during the year at the Institute, and 115 
in the districts from August to the end of the year. 

The destruction of wild and vagrant animals as a preventive measure 
is still practised ; in Jerusalem a lethal chamber exists in which cyanide 
gas is used. 


Infectious Disease.—Except smallpox in Hebron District in January 
and February, and measles in Ramallah and Gaza districts in December, 
there was no epidemic occurrence of infectious disease. _ 

‘The bubonic type of plague broke out in Jaffa in July; infected 
rats were found in many quarters, and human cases occurred till the 
end of the first week of November. There were 63 cases with 13 deaths. 

Special quarantine measures were enforced at the port to prevent 
the transmission of plague by seaborne traffic, and the infection of 
persons arriving by sea at Jaffa. 

There were 159 cases of smallpox with 16 deaths. Except two in 
Jerusalem, the cases occurred in Hebron District. One hundred and 
twenty-five had been inoculated by a villager from the initial case 
in December, 1921. 

There were sporadic cases of mild typhus, with no deaths, in Jaffa 
and its neighbourhood. 

Relapsing fever: 25 cases, no deaths. 

Typhoid : 208 cases, 32 deaths. 

Paratyphoid : 63 cases, 5 deaths. 

Scarlet fever : 83 cases, no deaths. 

Diphtheria : 83 cases, 6 deaths. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis : 23 cases, 19 deaths. 

Bilharzia : 19 cases notified. 

Leprosy : 10 cases notified. 

Measles: 117 cases, some deaths from complications. 

Statistics of venereal disease are not trustworthy. 

Birth and Death-Rate.—The figures for 1922 are :— 

Birth-rate per 1,000 — oe ... 39°3 (28°1 in 1921). 
Death-rate per 1,000 Si oes . 17°9(17°9 mm 1921). 

The statistical increase in the birth-rate is due partly to recovery 
of the country from war conditions and partly to more complete 
notification. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries.—Out-patient dispensaries have been 
closed where voluntary organizations became available. The Mission 
Hospitals, the Hadassah Medical Organization and the Ophthalmic 
Hospital of the Order of St. John continue most valuable work, and are . 
a constant help to the Government. 25 
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A Government hospital for the insane was opened at Bethlehem 
for males ; it accommodates the worst cases, of which hitherto some 
were confined in prisons or remained at large. The Ezrath Nashim 
Institution in Jerusalem provides for Jewish insane and for severe 
cases amongst Arab women. 

At the end of the year there were 12 Government hospitals and 
9 epidemic posts. A hospital was established at Kantara (bed strength 
15) for railway employees. At Tulkarem a new building was taken 
into use as a hospital, as a result of local subscriptions. 

An out-patient section of the Maternity Hospital has been opened 
in Jerusalem. 

In village centres throughout the country clinics have been formed, 
and the Medical Officer attends regularly. 

Admissions to Government Hospitals were 6,646, and to voluntary 
19,471; the attendances at Government dispensaries 172,541, at 
voluntary 727,255, 


Practice of Medicine, etc.—At the end of 1922 there were 343 doctors, 
117 pharmacists, 81 dentists and 70 midwives licensed in Palestine. 
Sixty-nine licences were granted to doctors during the year. 

There are 66 public pharmacies (conducted by licensed qualified 
pharmacists) ; 14 were opened in 1922. 


Ophthalmic and Surgical—The Travelling Ophthalmic Hospital 
operated during the year in Nablus and Ramleh. 4,381 patients were 
treated in 31,064 attendances and 2,270 operations performed, of which 
687 were major. 886, or 20°2 per cent., of the cases were blind, usually 
as a result of acute conjunctivitis remaining untreated. Of eye diseases 
90°6 per cent. were trachomatous, and 31 per cent. of these had 
trichiasis complication. Cataract and glaucoma each occurred in 
1°2 per cent. of cases. ; 

It is probable that 97 per cent. of the population of Southern 
Palestine had trachoma, the percentage in Nablus is 69 per cent., but 
in Northern Palestine the percentage is 15 per cent. 

Appendicitis, gastric ulcer and cancer appear to be extremely 
rare among the Arab population, but many other conditions of a semi- 
tropical nature are encountered. 


Quarantine.—3,009 steamships and sailing vessels were visited 
for the purposes of health inspections ; 300 were for special reasons 
placed in quarantine. 

Special quarantine measures for plague were mainly enforced 
against arrivals from infected ports of Alexandria and Port Said, 
and those for cholera maintained throughout the year against arrivals 
from Russian ports of the Black Sea. 

The receipt of epidemiological information from other countries 
is now very complete. 

Allimmigrants undergo bathing, disinfection of clothing and baggage, 
anti-typhoid and anti-smalipox vaccination, medical examination, 
and observation for five days. During the year 4,310 travellers and 
immigrants were detained for observation in the Lazarets at Haifa 
and Jaffa, 
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_ Of 15,427 travellers notified as having arrived by the ports 95 per 
cent. were traced, and of 22,825 entering by Kantara 84°8 per cent. 

The Epidemiological Committee appointed by the League of 
Nations to enquire into quarantine arrangements in the ports of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and into the organization to combat the spread 
of epidemic diseases in the countries bordering on that littoral, visited 
Palestine in May. 


Mecca Pilgrimage.—By the courtesy of the Egyptian Government 
223 pilgrims were permitted to travel by the ships specially chartered 
for Egyptian pilgrims. Over 500 others proceeded independently 
to Egypt. Travel papers were granted only to applicants who pre- 
sented a Department of Health certificate of vaccination and inocula- 
tion. 

A Medical Officer of Health accompanied the Palestine party to 
afford advice and treatment as required. 


Relief—The number of children supported by the Government 
was reduced from 282 to 172 (87 girls and infant boys, and 85 boys 
over 5 years of age). 

The Government orphanage in Bethlehem which accommodated 
the older boys was closed in August and the children transferred to 
the Syrian Orphanage, Jerusalem, where Government contributes 
towards their maintenance. 

The Supreme Moslem Council opened an orphanage in Jerusalem, 
and took over from Government Moslem children previously in Govern- 
ment institutions. 


VI.—POLICE AND PRISONS. 


The sanctioned establishment of civil police is 78 officers (22 British 
56 Palestinian), 116 N.C.Os. and 1,043 men. 

Village Ghaffirs and municipal Haras have, in addition, been main- 
tained in all districts as auxiliary police. 

There is a departmental band of one officer and 40 other ranks in 
Jerusalem ; the members also act as a reserve in emergency. 

The distribution of the civil police, excluding temporary punitive 
posts, in the districts is :— 





Officers. Other Ranks. 








District. Mounted. Foot. 
British. | Palestinian. 
N.C.Os. | O.Rs. | N.C.Os. | O.Rs. 
| 
Jerusalem es 8 19 8 72 25 264 
Samaria eee bos 2 8 9 92 10 113 
Southern - 2 10 12 84 11 73 
Northern 5 14 13 108 21 203 


SS | ES | CES | Co | ee mmep=sest> | Ee ED 


Total ... iva 17 51 42 356 67 653 
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The native section of the Palestine Gendarmerie, of 30 officers, 
47 N.C.Os., 496 constables, was finally embodied as an effective unit 
on April Ist, 1922, after a course of intensive training under the direc- 
tion of the military authorities. 

The British section of the Gendarmerie, of 38 officers and 724 
N.C.Os. and constables, was raised and equipped in England, and 
arrived in Palestine at the end of April. It operates as an emergency 
reserve and a striking force in aid of the civil power. Its presence is 
of great moral and restraining effect ; 1ts conduct has proved excellent. 

In June, Major-General Sir H. H. Tudor, C.M.G., assumed command 
of all forces, civil and military, employed on imperial defence and in- 
ternal security in Palestine. in the dual capacity of General Officer 
Commanding and Inspector-General of Police and Prisons. 


Police Force: General—The discipline of the police continues 
steadily to improve: the punishment roll of 2 officers and 25 other 
ranks is a very light one, and indicates a general improvement in the 
control and management of the force and in its tone and morale. 

£E.246-500 m/ms. were earned as rewards for meritorious service 
by members of the force. Of special merit were the operations result- 
ing in the capture of the notorious outlaws Abu Mudeiris, Abu Ghuneim, 
Abu Serhan and Abu Sirhid and their followers. Two King’s Police 
Medals were exceptionally bestowed on members of the Gendarmerie, 
and the officer in charge of the Border Police received the decoration 
of M.B.E. 

The suppression of brigandage is in no small measure due to the 
protection of the eastern frontier by the Gendarmerie. The police 
were thus enabled to devote more time to the prevention and detection 
of professional crime. 

100 per cent. officers and 59 per cent. of the men (as compared 
with 80 per cent. in 1921) are literate; the latter decrease is explained 
by the fact that the service of many constables recruited from the 
towns terminated and their places were filled by constables recruited 
from rural areas. 

There were 67 resignations and 169 discharges, including those 
men whose terms of service were not renewed. Direct resignations 
were much fewer than in 1921; the force is generally settling down to 
its work with growing confidence and contentment. Recruiting has 
been satisfactory, and all cadres were kept practically at full strength. 
The want of effective reserves of police to replace casualties is still 
seriously felt, but the pressure in emergencies has been considerably 
relaxed by the formation of the Gendarmerie units. 

The force suffered an irreparable loss by the death from drowning 
in the Jordan in April of Captain J. W. Mackenzie, District Com- 
mandant of Police, Galilee, in a gallant attempt to save the life of 
a brother Palestinian officer who was also drowned. One constable 
was killed in action against brigands. 

Casualties from sickness were disproportionately numerous, owing 
to the absence of rest periods and service in unhealthy areas and 
other causes. In Galilee, 39 per cent. of the force were incapacitated 
at different times of the year; the healthiest district is Samaria. 
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The police are distributed in 24 police stations and 66 police outposts, 
representing one policeman to every 12 square miles and 661 head of 
population. The representation of the three communities in the force 
is: Moslem, 32 officers and 879 other ranks; Christians, 34 officers 
and 168 other ranks ; Jews, 12 officers and 82 other ranks. 


Training.—In 1922, 9 officers and 200 other ranks passed through 
the Central Police Training School, Jerusalem, in three courses, making 
a total of 28 officers and 388 other ranks since the school was opened 
in 1921. When personnel is sent for training the working strength of 
police in each district is weakened owing to the absence of adequate 
reserves ; only a short course of very intensive but incomplete training, 
lasting three months, is therefore possible; it is not practicable to 
pursue the systematic training of young constables on return to their 
stations, where opportunity exists only for elementary police practice 
both for officers and men. 

The curriculum of the school now embraces practical police duties, 
Jaw, drill, riding, physical instruction and training in traffic regulation 
and in plain clothes duties. 

Special attention has been paid in the force to physical fitness and 
the development of esprit de corps. Recreations and local and central} 
sports meetings and competitions designed to ensure both individual 
and collective efficiency were arranged. Nothing has done more to 
improve the spirit and bearing of the force and to foster friendly 
relations between it and the inhabitants. ) 


Prevention, Investigation and Detention of Crime.—109 persons were 
bound over to keep the peace; 161 vagrants were bound over and 99, 
mostly Egyptians, deported. 

Two attempts to smuggle in arms by sea on an extensive scale 
were detected. Police and Customs authorities work in close liaison, 
and a vigilant watch is maintained along the littoral. Police and 
Gendarmerie have shown praiseworthy activity in local seizures of 
arms ; 1,155 unlicensed weapons were thus confiscated. Guard is also 
kept on the eastern borders to prevent organised smuggling of arms 
from Transjordan which had previously taken place. 

The posting of the native section of the Gendarmerie on the eastern 
frontier in April has checked almost entirely armed raids in force from 
Transjordan ; the arrival of the British section of the Gendarmerie 
contributed further to the maintenance of the public peace during 
periods of political tension. 

The police have assisted the Customs authorities in important 
seizures of contraband tobacco, tombac, salt and other commodities. 


Crime Statistecs—Crimes committed, of all kinds (including con- 
traventions, misdemeanours and cases arising under special ordinances), 
numbered 13,531 (11,000 in 1921), an increase due probably to the 
application of new ordinances, particularly those affecting municipal, 
Customs and port areas. The volume of work undertaken by the 
investigating and prosecuting branches is expanding ; 86 per cent. of 
cases reported were submitted to the Courts for trial, and 51 7 per 
cent. resulted in convictions. 

21,041 persons were arrested, and 6,875 were convicted. 
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Of heinous crime there were 699 cases (650 in 1921), of which 266 
were in the northern, 205 in the Jerusalem-Jaffa, 107 in Samaria, and. 
107 in the southern district, and the remainder railway crimes. 

The ratio of charges brought to crimes reported has risen from 
53 per cent. in 1921 to 56 per cent., but that of conviction is only 
35-7 per cent., almost the same as last year. 

The police lack the services of expert investigators to deal with 
special classes of crime. 

In relation to population, heinous crime was 0-92 per 1,000, and 
petty crime 16-87 per 1,000. 

The Criminal Investigation Section has been reorganised in the 
direction of decentralization. The political branch and Press Bureau 
functioned effectively. 

In the Finger Impression Section, 2,523 slips have been catictaeed 
and filed ; greater efficiency is being attained in this work. 

There i 1S a Photographic Section, and also a handwriting expert. 

Sixty-eight absconded offenders and fugitives from justice who had 
long been at large were captured during the year. 

The police have maintained their relations of co-operation and 
counsel with the Palestine boy scouts, the Palestine S.P.C.A. and the 
_ Palestine Women’s Council. 

The operation of the Road Transport Ordinance has imposed 
additional duties upon the police, in whose hands is the licensing of 
vehicles of all kinds throughout the country. 


Native Sectvon of the Gendarmerve.—This force is constituted of 
14 British officers, 2 Palestinian officers, 8 British warrant officers, 5 
troops of horse (50 each), 1 troop of camelry (50) and 2 companies 
of infantry (100). The establishment of British personnel is still 
incomplete. | 

The men include Christian and Moslem Arabs (Palestinian), Jews, 
Circassians and Druzes. 

There is one company of infantry at Rosh Pina and one at Semakh ; 
and troops of cavalry at Rosh Pina, Beisan, Tulkeram, Ludd, Jerusalem, 
and Beersheba, the force being so disposed as to carry out almost 
exclusively frontier patrol duties. The result has been complete 
absence of raiding or border crime between Jisr Banat Yacub and 
Beisan. 

The discipline has much improved and the various creeds work 
uniformly well together. 

Although nine-tenths of the force was engaged on the eastern 
frontier, its health has been good; there was, however, one severe 
outbreak of malaria in the Beisan-Semakh detachment. 

The mortality amongst horses has not been serious; an unusually 
high proportion, however, was cast following debilitation through 
exposure during the winter season 1921-1922. 

Lewis guns and signalling equipment have been issued to all troops 
and a course of signalling exists. 


Jails—The numbers of prisoners in jails on December 31st were 
as follows :— 
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Jerusalem Central Jail ae ae si ae coe 309 
Acre Central Jail ax 2a ok spd set Soc 218 
No. 1lJ.L.C. ..: sna se sis wad gi ies 181 
No.2 J.L.C.... fas ies Sas $e sige sete 213 
No. 3J.L.C.... ei es roe sit rae ee 130 
Samaria District Lock-up _... eke i sas ais 85 
Jaffa District Lock-up sat oe = oes aus 35 
Northern District Lock-up ... — is es si 53 
Southern District Lock-up ... ‘ie eas ss sige 52 

Total... a hes Ris “es ee: .. 1,276 


Parties of prisoners for occasional labour are supplied to Govern- 
ment Departments, British section of the Gendarmerie, &c.; these 
are in addition to the regular Jail Labour Companies usefully employed 
by the Railway and Works Department. 

In the Jerusalem Central Jail discipline has improved considerably. 
The prison buildings have been strengthened, and safe iron doors and 
gratings provided throughout. 

There were four successful escapes. 

110 prisoners were released on ticket-of-leave ; the institution of 
this system has promoted steadiness and good conduct in all prisoners, 
of whom most endeavour to earn the privilege. 

Prison industries include carpentry, boot making, carpet looms, 
tinsmiths and blacksmiths sections. 

The Boys’ Reformatory (Howard Home) continues its valuable 
work among male juvenile offenders; a Detention Home for girls is 
conducted in Jerusalem by a non-Government association, and is 
subsidized by Government. 

The Acre Central Jail has been strengthened and remodelled to 
provide accommodation for 250 prisoners; there were no successful 
escapes. 

The jail industries include carpentry, boot repairing, basket-maling 
and tailoring. 


VII—POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


In spite of general trade depression and unfavourable economic 
conditions Post Office business showed an appreciable increase in most 
of the principal items. 

The revenue for 1922 which does not include, as that of the previous 
vear did, either payment for services rendered to Government Depart- 
ments or amounts to be credited to foreign postal administrations for 
telegrams, indicates a net increase of £H.11,889 over 1921. 

. Expenditure, however, increased by £H.12,054 partly owing to 
annual increments of salaries and partly to the necessity of augmenting 
the staff to meet developments of business. 

In previous years the Post Office has been greatly handicapped by 
the difficulty of finding and retaining suitably qualified personnel. 
The establishment of a school and the training of learners by the Post- 
master-General’s Department have largely overcome this difficulty, 
and the efficiency in the posts, telegraphs and telephones branches has 
increased, 
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All classes of postal business, except postal orders, improved, 
compared with the figures of 1921; the number of letters handled 
increased by 520,548 (10-4 per cent.), postcards by 20,565 (4-3 per 
cent.), newspapers by 152,707 (8-2 per cent.), parcels by 41,321 (43-7 
per cent.), and Inland Money Orders by 5,432 (£E.37,633 in value), 
(60 per cent.). Imperial Postal Orders, used principally for remittances 
by British troops, decreased with the reduction of the garrison. 

New Post Offices, with telegraphic and telephonic facilities, were 
opened at Afuleh, Sarafand, and Ber Yacob, and new postal services 
for insured inland letters and parcels, for telegraph money orders with 
Egypt and the United Kingdom, and for air mai!s to and from Iraq, 
were established. The last of the Indian field post offices in Palestine 
was closed early in the year and all Army mails are now dealt with 
bv the Civil Post Office. 

The number of telegrams handled diminished by 3 per cent., but 
this reduction, as in other countries, is a result of the extension of the 
telephone system. 

An “ urgent ” telegram service, inland and foreign, was inaugurated, 
and a wireless service with the United Kingdom, via Abu Zabal (Egypt) 
and Leafield. A direct telegraph circuit between Cairo and Jafia was 
also provided, which replaces one of the direct Jerusalem—Cairo 
circuits, and obviates the necessity of transmitting Jafia foreign traffic 
through Jerusalem. 

Most of the poles on the main routes are in a bad condition through 
dry-rot ; so far as financial considerations permitted they have been 
replaced in the worst sections by iron poles. 

The telephone system developed considerably and the number of 
subscribers increased from 874 to 1,002. Including extensions 
1,350 instruments were installed at the end of the year, as compared 
with 1,085 in 1921. Trunk calls totalled 360,972, an increase of 45,497, 
or 14-7 per cent. 

Increased traffic has caused the trunk circuits between the principal 
towns to be overloaded in the busy hours of the day. The central 
exchanges at Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, constructed by connecting 
together a number of small “non-multiple” switchboards, have 
reached their limits of expansion. A new 500 line exchange is about 
to be installed in Jerusalem. 


VIII.—AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 


Agricultural Service—That current world prices for cereals leave 
no profits to primitive local methods of production, the nail-plough 
' and the sickle, is being generally recognized, and interest in new staples 
is growing. As compared with the returns for 1919-1920, the output 
of wheat has risen from 63,000 to 102,000 tons ; of barley from 27,000 
to 39,000 tons ; of kersennah from 4,500 to 9,500 tons ; of beans from 
2,000 to 9,000 tons; and of lentils from 3,000 to 5,000 tons. A large 
area is planted to restorative crops, and the use of artificial fertilisers 
has increased ; but absence of experimental stations and seed-farms 
still militates against wholly satisfactory harvests. Cereals and cereal 
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products were imported during the first six months of the year to the 
value of £E.208,000 ; but exported to the value only of £H.72,000. 

Some progress has been made towards the establishment of a system 
of mixed farming. Several good hay crops were grown, and modern 
hay-making and harvesting machinery is employed in many places. 
Stock beet, swedes and pumpkins are more popular as summer fodder ; 
and there are indications of the promise of animal husbandry. Depend- 
ence on foreign supplies of slaughter and transport animals is still 
obvious, and local supplies of milk, butter, cheese, eggs, wool and other 
animal products fall short of the demand. Natural recovery of live- 
stock from the effects of the War is ensured by a rigorous control of 
contagious disease, but the standard of beef and dairy cattle, of riding 
and draught animals, of wooled sheep, and poultry, is poor. 

Experiments were conducted in tobacco, cotton and sugar-cane ; 
tobacco lends itself very readily to the natural and economic conditions 
of Palestine. Instruction in its planting and the preparation of the 
leaf for marketing was given by a Government inspector in many villages, 
Turkish varieties of seed distributed, land selected and cultural opera- 
tions directed. Practical assistance was later afforded in the curing 
and handling of the crop, samples were exhibited and sales arranged. 
3,086 donums of tobacco were planted in the villages visited, and an 
interest aroused which has resulted in an extraordinary demand for 
seed and assistance throughout the country. 

The experiments in cotton, on dry land and under irrigation, were 
less satisfactory. Unfortunately both the Cotton Boll Worm (Eras 
ensulana) and the Pink Boll Worm (Gelechia gossyprella) are indigenous 
and widespread. Forty per cent. of the maturing bolls was infected 
in 1921, and 70 per cent. in 1922, and the crop failed to cover costs 
of production. 

It has been established that sugar-cane can be successfully culti- 
vated in the coastal plains and the Jordan Valley, with satisfactory 
percentage of sugar. Much remains to be done in experiment and 
investigation before modern milling is undertaken. 

The country is indebted to the Palestine Zionist Executive, the 
Jewish Colonization Association and the Mikveh Agricultural School, 
for valuable experiments with a number of new introductions, par- 
ticularly oil-crops, as sesame, already ousting millet from favour, 
and groundnuts, linseed, castor, sunflower and rape-seed. Bulk pro- 
duction will meet the needs of a large and modern oil-mill now under 
construction at Haifa. Cake, as by-product, will find a ready market 
with dairy-farmers and help to solve the problem of summer feeding. 


Veterinary Service.—Serious epidemic disease of livestock has been 
absent, and mortality from this cause almost negligible. Sporadic 
outbreaks of anthrax, glanders and epizootic lymphangitis have, 
however, occurred. Inoculation against piroplasmosis has been at- 
tended with very satisfactory results. Infected herds and flocks were 
emaciated and covered with ticks, which invaded all parts of the 
country to an abnormal extent. Various outbreaks of Black Quarter 
were controlled by the vaccination of all contacts. Foot and Mouth 
Disease, which gave much trouble in 1921, had a very limited occurrence. 
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Pleuro-pneumonia in sheep and goats assumed a virulent type, but 
infection was confined by rigorous isolation to a very small area. 
Sheep-Pox occurred in every district, but the number of animals 
affected was relatively small. 

The quarantine cordon has been completed with the establishment 
of six stations at Haifa, Manawat, Jisr Banat, Yacub, Samakh, Jisr 
Damieh and Jericho. The camp at Manawat has been organised to 
receive the large flocks of sheep and goats driven. annually from the 
Lebanon for winter grazing in Palestine. The work of Veterinary 
Quarantine Officers, with further training and experience, has greatly 
improved. 188,271 animals passed through quarantine, and £E.3,776 
were collected in fees. 

Plans and specifications for a Government Stud-farm at Acre, for 
a permanent animal quarantine station for the port of Haifa, and for 
a central veterinary hospital at Ludd, have been completed in detail 
and approved. 

The Government veterinary service took charge, during the year, 
of all Police and Gendarmerie animals. 


Forestry—Temporary forest regulations were promulgated to pro- 
tect dominant species, by prohibiting their felling except under licence. 
Some 450 persons were convicted for forest offences. Forest fires were 
few and caused little damage. 

Conservative ideas are rapidly gaining the support of the rural 
community, and protection, though still extensive rather than intensive, 
is producing marked results. Hillsides, where some vestiges of forest 
growth remained from the depredations of the Turk, are now reclothing 
themselves with forest cover, and the more isolated woods of high 
timber have developed well in a year’s repose. 

To satisfy the domestic needs of villages and the legitimate require- 
ments of local markets, fellings, limited to inferior species, are con- 
trolled by licence, and distributed and directed with due regard to 
sylvicultural requirements. Local fuel production has been supple- 
mented by imports. Native timber, except eucalyptus, now exten- 
sively used for boat-building and constructional work, is available 
only in small size for the making of agricultural implements and 
house-building. 10,000 forest licences were issued, and £H.3,370 
collected in revenue, including fees on lime-kilns and quarries. 

For afforestation, Government nurseries were maintained at Acre, 
Carmel, Nablus, Jerusalem, Hebron, Wadi Rubin and Gaza, and 
approximately a million trees propagated. Afforestation work has 
been largely confined to sand-dune reclamation, in which experiments 
on a commercial scale, conducted in three typical localities along the 
coast, included the maintenance, repair or creation of a littoral barrier 
dune; the planting of special sand-grasses, as ammophila arenaraa ; 
the erection of wind and catch fences, and the planting or sowing of 
special varieties of tamarisk, eucalyptus, acacia and casuarina. Hill 
planting with oaks, pines, cypresses and wattles was organised in 
the Jerusalem, Nablus, Nazareth and Carmel areas. 

Large stocks of fruit trees, and, particularly, olives and grafted 
vines and of shade and ornamental trees have been worked at the 
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nurseries. 100,000 timber and shade trees and 20,000 vines grafted 
on American stock were sold to the public, and 63,000 trees and plants 
presented for amenity purposes to Government schools, hospitals, 
stations and asylums and, where no private nurseries exist, to munici- 
palities. ‘Arbor Day” was celebrated with the greatest enthusiasm 
throughout the country. Fruit culture is in general favour, and orange 
groves and almond orchards are being extended. 


Entomological Service.—The newly organized service has been con- 
fronted with three problems of the first importance: an annually 
recurring plague of field-mice, the menace of a locust invasion, and 
the advance of black scale from the north on the Jaffa orange groves. 
Poison pastes for the destruction of rodents, prepared to a number of 
different formulae, were unsuccessful; rat-viruses, as constituting a 
possible danger to the human subject, were prohibited by the Depart- 
ment of Health; gassing with portable machines generating sulphur 
dioxide is therefore being developed. Field-mice were heavily para- 
sitised and decimated last season by ticks; this agency, however, is 
very intermittent in character. The greatest measure of damage 
coincides with periods and areas of drought. 

In the event of a locust invasion, trenching in the plains would be 
supplemented by the use of poisoned forage in the hill country, and a 
battery of hay flame guns is available for the destruction of isolated 
swarms. Instructions have been disseminated among the rural com- 
munity. 

Citrus groves in the northern districts are heavily infested with 
black scale (Aspidiotus ficus), which has entered the country from 
Syria. To protect the Jaffa groves, steps are being taken to prevent 
internal movement of infected material, and to compel, if necessary, 
the co-operation of land-owners in a general campaign of fumigation, 
for which tents and material have been procured. 

This pest is one of several species recently introduced ; to combat 
this peril, a system of plant and seed inspection at all ports and stations 
of entry has been established with success. 


Fisheries.—Additional material and ichthyometrical data have 
been gathered, and suggestions and specifications for landing and 
handling facilities, embracing the organisation of small fishing ports 
at selected sites on the coast, have been referred for inclusion in 
any general scheme of harbour development. Fishing, in the absence 
of shelter, is impracticable except in the finest weather, and only small 
craft which can be easily beached are in service. 

A body of technical information is now available as a foundation 
for fishery regulations, if considerable development of trawling takes 
place. 


Educational Service—No means exist in Palestine of teaching the 
applied sciences of agriculture and veterinary medicine. Land has 
consequently been secured at Acre for a training school and experiment 
farm. <A technical museum has been organised on educational lines, 
and contains agricultural, botanical, entomological, veterinary, forestry 
and piscatorial sections. 
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' Peripatetic instruction of the fellah and personal touch with culti- 
vators have been ensured by the service of agricultural assistants, 
veterinary inspectors and forest-rangers; these tour villages con- 
tinuously, report regularly on the condition of crops, livestock and 
forest lands, and indicate ways in which the Department of Agriculture 
can help. They discuss improved methods of cultivation and livestock 
management ; encourage and assist fruit and timber planting, and 
advise on modern agricultural practice. 

Agricultural shows and ploughing demonstrations were held with 
the same object. | 

Leaflets, dealing with agricultural problems and topics, are printed 
in Arabic and distributed to all villages; they are read and discussed 
by district officers on tour, and copies are deposited with village school- 
masters. | 

IX.—LANDS AND SURVEYS. 
LANDS. 


During the year the former Land Department and the Land 
Registry were amalgamated and placed, as a single department, under 
the control of a Director of Lands; the Land Commission, under a 
British president, and with a Moslem and Jewish Palestinian member, 
is maintained in an advisory capacity. 

The Land Department deals with all questions of State-owned 
immovable property and institutes or defends legal actions necessary 
to protect the rights of Government to immovable property. 

It is responsible for carrying out purchases or expropriations on 
behalf of the Government, the military authorities and the munici- 
palities. 

All transactions in immovable property are registered at the various 
Land Registry offices throughout the country ; an office was specially 
established at Beisan to register the lands allocated under the terms 
of the Beisan Land Agreement and to issue title deeds to the 
transferees. 

During the year 5,117 transactions were registered, affecting an area 
of 74,299 donums (4-4 donums=1 acre), and involving a consideration 
of £E. 1,156,429; the fees amounted to £E.55,549. 

Arabs disposed of 72,038 donums valued at £EH.905,472, Jews 
1,368 donums at £H.197,200, and Europeans (excluding Jews) 895 
donums at £H.53,757. Arabs acquired 29,520 donums valued at 
£E.369,577, Jews 44,302 donums valued at ££.701,271, and Europeans 
(excluding Jews) 476 donums valued at £E.85,581. 

‘A number of applications have been dealt with under the Mewat 
(Waste) Land Ordinance. 1,028 applications were lodged for titles 
to land which individuals claimed to have revived; 964 areas were 
inspected. In 335 cases titles were granted and in 113 refused ; many 
applications were returned to Demarcation Commissions for adjudica- 
tion, some settled amicably between disputants and registered in the 
Tabu in the usual way, others referred to the Land Courts. 

Where titles were granted and disputants registered the land in 
the official registers, Badl Mis] has been paid to the amount, for the 
period under review, of £F..3,267. 
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The area dealt with under the Ordinance in 1922 was 5,841 donums ; 
that registered as State domain, 339 donums. 
3,262 donums of land were comarretea as State forest under the 
Woods and Forests Ordinance. 


Beisan Land Agreement.—Under the terms of this agreement two 
representatives of the Government and two of the cultivators form a 
Commission to carry out its provisions. 

The peculiar climatic conditions of the Ghor adds to the many 
difficulties encountered by the Commission. A large part of the lands 
is found to be held as Masha’a, 7.e., undivided shares, by the villagers 
in a large number of plots, which in turn require subdivision into shares. 
This makes it impossible, in many cases, to allot the cultivators the 
areas which they are cultivating, and necessitates redivision of the lands. 

The Commission, sitting as an Arbitration Tribunal, has decided 
a number of disputed claims. 

The management and control of Mundarisa (7.e., lapsed Waqf 
properties) were handed over to the Supreme Moslem Council after 
investigation of their claims to the properties. 


State Domains.—Owing to the incomplete nature of the old records, 
the lack of maps, and the common practice in Turkish days of not regis- 
tering properties in the Tabu, the compiling of a complete list of State- 
owned properties -presents considerable difficulty ; and in some cases 
it is even impossible to locate properties. 

Many of the buildings owned by the State are in a bad state of repair ; 
commissions formed in each district are engaged in their inspection, 
with a view to determining the question of retention and disposal. 

No State lands were alienated, other than those affected by the 
Beisan Agreement. 

The Dahnunieh and Umbaraka lands, about 800 donums in extent, 
were leased for 50 years to the village Ayelet Hashahar, Safad, at a 
rent re-asseassble at the end of 25 years. 

1,100 donums of State land near Acre were leased for 99 years to 
a Jewish settler. 

Endeavours were made to arrange for the settlement of Jewish 
ex-soldiers on the Tel-Arad lands in Hebron District, and boring 
operations undertaken, but no water was found, and the plan had, 
therefore, for the time to be abandoned. 

' The approval by the Government of the grant of certain sand dunes 
southwards of Jaffa as Metrukeh to the village of Rishon, in execution 
of an order of Jemal Pasha, evoked a number of adverse claims by 
inhabitants of Jaffa; these are pending before the Jaffa Land Court. 

Where private properties appear to have been confiscated by the 
Ottoman Government without justification, they have been returned 
to the previous owners; where Government appears to have both a 
legal and moral right to the property, claimants are allowed to institute 
actions against Government in the Land Courts. 


SURVEY. 


During the season, 7,500 sq. km. to the north of the 32° parallel 
have been covered with main triangulation, 1,300 sq. km. with 3rd 
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and 4th order triangulation, and 33 main points, 98 3rd order points, 
and 2,145 minor points accurately established. 

A detail Cadastral Survey was begun around Gaza in April, and 
80,000 donums (4-4 donums = 1 acre) of close country, of which half 
was completed so as to be ready for settlement, in all property details, 
were surveyed with the chain by December. 

Holders have manifested some reluctance to mark or point out. 
their property boundaries, causing slight retardation of the cadastre, 
but there has been no serious obstruction, and the work is proceeding 
smoothly. 

In advance of, and to facilitate, detailed partition, a special survey 
was instituted of the Jifthk lands under settlement in the Jordan 
Valley. 

The hot and unhealthy climate of the Ghor and the sxbeptional 
difficulties of terrain in parts of it have been sources of delay both to 
the Survey and the Demarcation Commission. 

The incidence of malaria has been severe during the summer months 
among parties employed in the north and in the Ghor, particularly in 
the labour service ; and casualties among the animals of the rapidly- 
moving triangulation parties were frequent. 

The contoured survey of Jerusalem was completed in July. 

The Mount Ophel (Jebris) site was surveyed for the Department of 
Antiquities in August. 

Technical training in all branches has been maintained, and 21 
apprentice surveyors satisfactorily completed their courses. 


X.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Improvement has been marked in the general condition and main- 
tenance of metalled roads, noticeably in the Ramleh-Jaffa, Afuleh- 
Nazareth and Tiberias-Samakh sections. 

Three metalled roads were opened for traffic: to Rishon from the 
Jafia-Jerusalem main road, 5 kilometres; from Ludd northwards to 
Majdal Yaba, 15 kilometres; and from Roshpina to Safad, 10 kilo- 
metres. All had been partially constructed during or prior to the 
War. The second will ultimately be extended to connect with the 
Nablus-Tulkarem road. 

Initial betterments were carried out on the unmetalled track 
between Haifa-Acre and the northern frontier at Ras el Nakura, whence 
the Syrian authorities have constructed a good metalled road to 
Beirut, and to the semi-derelict Roshpina-Banat Yaqub road, which 
joins with the Kuneitra-Damascus road. 

The amelioration of roads has resulted in a large increase of motor 
traffic. 

The Department of Public Works was able to proffer technical 
advice in the opening out of dry weather tracks by voluntary village 
labour. 

The more important buildings erected during the year were per- 
manent barracks and stables for a mounted detachment of Palestine 
gendarmerie at Tulkarem, and a customs shed at Haifa. A residence 
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was built at Ramleh for the District Officer, and others begun at Jenin, 
Tiberias and Tulkarem ; in the main, however, Government building 
comprised alterations, additions and repairs to premises in occupation 
by Government. Estimates and designs for many desirable services 
were in preparation, but, for the most part, lack of funds prevented 
their execution. 

Silt dredging at Haifa Harbour has enabled lighters to come along- 
side the quay, fully loaded. At Jaffa the approach road to the por 
was regraded and metalled. 

The control of the Jerusalem water supply passed from the Army 
to the Department of Public Works early in the year, and the system 
has subsequently been improved in many ways on behalf of the 
Jerusalem municipality. The network laid by the Army during the 
War was overhauled and extended and, to supplement the supply 
derived from the Arrub reservoir, pumping machinery installed at 
Solomon’s Pools, where extensive repairs were undertaken to staunch 
leaks revealed under water pressure in the ancient reservoirs. 

Much work was accomplished in formulating and executing schemes 
of water supplies for smaller municipalities and villages. 

The mechanical transport operated by Government has been very 
largely reduced; except for what is in possession of the Palestine 
Railways and the Postmaster-General, it is controlled by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, which embraces now an “electrical and 
mechanical ”’ branch. 

Since July Ist, all works services for the Air Ministry have been 
carried out by the Department of Public Works, other than the new 
Air Force barracks under construction at Ramleh; these, on com- 
pletion, will be handed over to the department for maintenance. 

To deal with Air Ministry work, of which the cost is recoverable 
by the Palestine Government from the Royal Air Force, a temporary 
increase of departmental staff was sanctioned, equivalent to the 
personnel of two Public Works Department districts; this will be 
gradually diminished as the cantonments at Sarafand and Jenin are 
completed. Air Ministry work at Jerusalem and other military 
_ stations was performed by existing stafis. 


XI.—RAILWAYS. 


The political situation in the Near East, the financial world crisis, 
and keen road competition due to the extraordinary development of 
motor transport in Palestine have been the factors in causing a serious 
decline in railway revenue. 

Traffic on the Damascus line suffered from the more favourable 
conditions offered to merchants to use Beirut in preference to Haifa. 

The tourist traffic revived during the year and reached a volume 
more than double that of any pre-war year; special trains were run, 
and a total of 8,500 first-class passengers was smoothly and expeditiously 
conveyed. 

Many hundreds of tons of grapes were transported to Egypt in 
trucks attached to passenger trains; the traffic has by reason of this 
facility increased noticeably over previous years. 

(B 3/498)q 0 
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The orange traffic, which opened later than usual, was, owing to 
sea competition, less satisfactory ; the melon traffic was unusually 
successful. 

Building material constituted an important traffic on the sections 
serving Jerusalem and Jaffa. 

The efficiency of the staff has greatly improved, and this has per- 
mitted considerable retrenchment of personnel. It is a tribute to that 
efficiency that, although most of the subordinate staff were recruited 
locally, and although safe-working appliances are few, not a single 
passenger has suffered injury. 

The comfort of the travelling public was increased by the arrival 
of the new Ist, 2nd and 3rd class coaches, and by the institution of 
improved train services and more rapid connections. 

‘The dining and sleeping cars previously in use have been replaced 
by cars of a more modern type. The Palestine railway possesses now 
its own standard gauge passenger rolling stock. This, purchased at 
reasonable cost, enabled the return of old rolling stock hired from 
the Egyptian State Railways at very heavy expense, and an appreciable 
economy was thus made. 

Six new 2-8-4 tank engines, specially designed by English work- 
shops for the heavy work on the Ludd-Jerusalem line, are rendering 
satisfactory service. 

Up-to-date standard gauge weighbridges, of 60,000 kilogrammes 
capacity, whose use will prevent loss of revenue from the underestima- 
tion hitherto common, have been installed at Ludd and Haifa; and 
modern turntables at Jafia and Jerusalem. 
- he working of the Hejaz Railway from Nassib to Amman has 
been extended to Ma’an ; there is a monthly service. 


Permanent Way, Works and Supplves.—There has been no extension 
of the main line. 

A branch line, 8 kilometres in length, and with four branch sidings, 
was completed in the year from Ras el Ain to Petah-Tikva. Its pur- 
pose is chiefly to meet the orange trade and to facilitate the rapid 
carriage of the fruit in bulk from the village for export. 

Private sidings have been made for the Vacuum Oil Company, 
Haifa; the Asiatic Petroleum Company, Haifa; Ahmed Nosrat & 
Co., Haifa ; “Shemen,” Limited, Haifa; and Panayatopoulos & Co., 
Beit Nabala. | 

The ballasting of the main line was discontinued in February owing 
to lack of funds. All the worst sections had, however, been previously 
completed ; no damage to track ensued through heavy rains, and only 
two minor washouts occurred. 

One three-span and two single-span bridges, all of steel with masonry 
abutments and piers, were built. 

The new main island platform at Ludd, together with the stone 
building and the second island platform and connecting subway, v were 
completed. 

New station buildings were erected at Artuf and Majdal, and small 


temporary buildings at Deir Senied, Ashdod, Yebna, Kafr Ji Innis, 
Kalkilieh and Athlit, 
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The station yard at Tel Aviv has been remodelled to cope with the 
increased traffic, and a masonry platform built. 

Except on the Rafa-Beersheba section, the 1 main line is equipped 
throughout with electric staff instruments. 

Starting signals have been installed at Ludd for the better pro- 
tection of traffic working. 

The Western Electric Telephone System was introduced on all 
sections, except Kantara-Rafa and Rafa-Beersheba. 

Train-running has involved additional expenditure owing to heavy 
repairs to locomotives which, lacking essential spares, were in a 
neglected state when taken over from the Army. 

15,000 tons of coal (“all large”) were received during 1922 at 
41s. 10d. cif. Haifa. Discharge of cargoes was rapid ; on one occasion 
at the rate of 2,000 tons within 24 hours, a record for the port. 

A new stores building was completed at Haifa, the stores at Ludd 
and Rafa being subsequently closed. All surplus material on hand 
when the railways were transferred to the Civil Administration has 
been returned to the Disposals Board. 

The arrangements for the protection of consignments in transit 
have almost entirely prevented theft. The Railway Ghaffir Force 
has proved very successful. 

The Provisioning Department worked satisfactorily and was of 
much benefit to the staff at the outlying districts. 

A hospital on a small scale for the accommodation of railway 
personnel was opened at Kantara to replace that previously provided 
by the Army. 

A Jail Labour Company has been employed on drainage and other 
works necessary for the safety of the line during the wet season at 
relatively small cost and to very good purpose. 

An International Arbitration Tribunal at Paris considered the 
amount which the Government of Palestine should pay to the French 
Company which originally owned the Jaffa-Jerusalem line. 

The parties agreed during the hearing that the sum of £K. 565 ,000 
should be paid in full settlement of the claims, including the claims of 
the French company against the British Army for depreciation of the 
line during the military occupation and against the Turkish Govern- 
ment for damage done during the War, to which the Palestine Govern- 
ment is subrogated. £E.300,000 has been paid and the rest is to be 
paid in three yearly instalments, 


STATISTICS OF THE WORKING OF THE RAILWAYS. 
| PALESTINE RAILWAYS. 


Kilometres of Line Open _... sia aes se .. 561 
Revenue Earned p68 oe sibs “ies es .. £H.429,025 
Revenue Expenditure es es Se sae ... £E.469,746 
Capital Expenditure ... ‘ Be ae w. £E.572,323 
Excess of Expenditure over Receipts i oe .. £140,721 
Revenue Earned per Open Kilometre aes sis .. £E.765 
Revenue Expenditure per Open Kilometre... se .. £H.837-°5 
Loss per Kilo of Line Open ... Aas sud oe .. £E.72°5 


Train Kilometrage _... sei ive ids ss «. =1,049,427 


- 
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Revenue Earned per Train Kilometre ses ee --. 409 m/ms. 
Revenue Expenditure per Train Kilometre a ... 448 m,/ms. 
Loss per Train Kilometre... ... 39 m/ms. 


Tonnage hauled—337,896 tons ; against 502, 453 tons in 1921. 
Passengers carried —606,625 ; against 709,432 in 1921. 


Srnar Mitrrary RaILways. 


(Operated by the staff of the Palestine Railways on behalf of the British 
Government.) 


Kilometres of Line Open __... es si dhe ... 200 
Revenue Earned Sus oe 3 ee sais ... £E.163,499 
Revenue Expenditure rae wae ai ae ... £E.161,103 
Capital Expenditure ... ... oF 7 ... £E.72,947 
Excess of Revenue over Expenditure ve me .. £E.12,396 
Revenue Earned per Kilo of Line Open _... ses .. £E.817 
Expenditure per Kilo of Line Open a es .. £E.755 
Profit per Kilo of Line Open wae si int .. £5.62 
Train Kilometrage _.. sane sa ... 312,605 m/ms. 
Revenue Earned per Train Kilometre a Moe ... 523 m/ms. 
Expenditure per Train Kilometre... ey aus ... 483 m/ms. 
Profit per Train Kilometre ... ses si ae ... 40 m/ms. 


XII.—IMMIGRATION AND TRAVEL. 


Immagration.—Experience having revealed wide divergencies in 
the interpretation by Consular authorities of the categories promul- 
gated in June, 1921, the issue of permits was almost entirely concen- 
trated in the department of immigration and travel; the application 
of the immigration control thus became uniform, and procedure was 
simplified. Visas may, however, still be granted, without reference, 
by Consuls to persons of independent means. 

The admission of labour, Category E, is now regulated by quarterly 
schedule, to compute which, actual and anticipated demands for each 
quarter are ascertained some months in advance, due regard being 
had to the labour available in the country and en route. 

Of the number thus determined, authorizations are, in the first 
place, allotted to approved nominees of local employers. The balance, 
less authorizations to non-Jews, or Jews who may wish to enter through 
other channels, is nominated by the Zionist Organization, which in 
this manner receives facilities for Jewish immigration under the terms 
of the Mandate; the organization likewise distributes this balance 
over centres of emigration and selects the immigrants for its com- 
plement. 

The provenance of most immigrants is Eastern Europe; they are 
found to settle principally in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa and Tiberias, 
attracted by the considerable urban building activity. 


New Agricultural Settlements—Nuris and Nahalal have much 
advanced during the year under the auspices of the Zionist Organization, 
and contain now 1,000 settlers, of whom half are recent immigrants. 

Of independent immigrant enterprises, the Transylvanian Co- 
operative is of special note ; it consists of a large number of Roumanian 
families (belonging to the old Hungarian kingdom) who have taken up 
holdings at Tel Adas, in Galilee. They bring with them timber, 
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machinery and European cattle, and possess a sound agrarian know- 
ledge. 

The immigrants who entered in 1920 and 1921 have now, becoming 
established, begun to send for their families ; the number of dependents 
admitted is thus large. 

About 10 per cent. of the immigrants leave Palestine permanently, 
for reasons of health, inability to find work, or dissatisfaction with local 
conditions. 

The incidence of emigration, which is mostly to South and North 
America, is divided equally among -Moslems, Christians and Jews 
from the large towns and the older settlements. 


Passports, Change of Names and Citizenship.—The delay in the pro- 
mulgation of the Law of Nationality made it necessary to introduce 
a Provisional Certificate of Palestinian Nationality, which would be 
recognised by foreign countries and allow the holders to receive pro- 
tection and assistance from British Consular officers. Its issue is 
governed by three conditions :—(1) That either the applicant, or his 
father, was born in Palestine ; (2) that he intends to opt for Palestinian 
nationality as soon as the Law of Nationality is passed; (3) that he 
intends to reside permanently in Palestine. 

It is granted, exceptionally, to ex-Russian nationals, who, though 
not satisfying the first condition, had been permanently resident in 
this country and were forced to assume Ottoman nationality during 
the War, or else be expelled from the homes which they had with much 
toil established here. 

A form of emergency Lazssez Passer has been introduced, for 
persons who, not being eligible for Provisional Certificates of Palestinian 
nationality, are: unrepresented by Foreign Consuls in Palestine and 
can in consequence obtain no other form of travel documents. 

272 British passports were issued by the department during the 
year 1922, and 11,516 British visas. 

The registration of British subjects was regulated by Public Notice 
inviting the British community in Palestine to register; 281 British — 
subjects and British-protected persons have so registered. 

Many Jews in Palestine are now adopting Hebrew names in trans- 
literation of, or substitution for, those by which they were hitherto 
known ; 1,643 certificates of such changes were issued in 1922. 

As a preliminary to the election of the Legislative Council a Pro- 
clamation was made on September Ist, providing that any person of 
other than Ottoman nationality, habitually resident in Palestine on 
that date, might within two months apply for Palestinian Citizenship. 
19,293 Provisional Certificates of Citizenship were granted in respect of 
37,997 persons, wives and minor children being included on certificates 
issued to heads of families. This certificate carries with it the right 
to vote at the election. The declaration made by applicants was in 
these terms :— 


“T hereby declare that I intend to apply for Palestinian 
citizenship and to reside permanently in Palestine.” 
(B 3/498) 02 
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NUMBERS OF IMMIGRANTS WHO ENTERED PALESTINE DURING 1922 





Categories. 


B.—Persons of independent means who 
intend to take up permanent resi- 
dence in Palestine— 

Men 
Women 
~ Children 


C.—Members of professions 1 who intend to 


follow their calling— 
Men ee 
Women 


C 2.—Wives, ehildeen - and ‘other ‘persons 


accompanying immigrants classified 
under category ‘‘ C ”’— 

Men 

Women 

Children 


D.—Wives, children “and other ‘persons : 


wholly dependent on residents in 
Palestine— 

Men 

Women 

Children 


E.—Persons who have a a definite prospect of 


employment with specified employers 
or enterprises— 

Men 

Women 


E 2.—Wives, children _ and ‘other ‘persons 


accompanying immigrants classified 
under Category “ E ”— 

Men i si 

Women 

Children 


¥.—Persons of religious occupations who 


have means of maintenance— 
Men 
Women 
Children 
Total— 
Men 
Women 
Children 


Total 


| Jews. 





Non-Jews. 








Total. 

| 
17 499 
1 411 
8 452 
26 112 
— 29 
— l 
8 30 
4 25 
12 738 
33 1,370 
36 1,142 
55 1,998 
10 190 
l 29 
8 472 
ll 547 
31 50 
8 26 
l 7 
142 3,427 
82 2,528 
60 2,173 
284 8,128 
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Countries of Origin. | Jews. | Christians. | Moslems. | Total. 
Poland... ee ee ue 3,209 —_ — 3,209 
Russia... gat Sa ve 725 2 — 727 
Ukraine ... wis ie ss 1,079 — — 1,079 
Roumania re es ais 990 — — 990 
Latvia ss ite sa 281 — — 281 
Lithuania ... sie be oe 223 — — 223 
Czecho-Slovakia 26 2 — 28 
Germany .. 44 34 — 78 
Austria bee se wae 165 — — 165 
Hungary ... site 33 — — 33 
Other East European States 65 16 — 81 
U.S.A. 166 9 — 175 
England 34 4 — 38 
Turkey 143 12 24 179 
Syria 7 23 7 37 
Egypt 19] 12 22 225 
Asia cus wot ie ae 307 49 4 360 
Other countries ... ees sis 156 61 3 220 

Total ... bas 7,844 224 60 8,128 





RETURNING IMMIGRANTS. 


(Immigrants who entered the country since the occupation and who 
~ -have left the country permanently.) 








— | Jews. | Christians. | Moslems. | Total. 
Immigrants ...  ...| 1,053 157 208 1,418 
Emigrants ... ...| 450 559 512 1,521 





XITI.— ANTIQUITIES. 


The year has marked a distinct advance in the diffusion amongst 
the population of an interest in the. antiquities of the country or at 
least a realisation of their value. 

The Department of Antiquities in 1922 has addressed itself largely 
to‘conservation, through the repair of damaged and decayed buildings, 
and the prevention of-vandalism. 

The familiar sepulchre, “ Tomb of the Judges,” outside Jerusalem, 
another conspicuous tomb in the neighbourhood, and the famous 
“Tomb of Absalom” have been cleaned. At Beit Jibrin iron gates 
now effectively protect the “ Painted Caves of Marissa,” at Ramleh 
further weathering of the fine Arab tower has been temporarily 
checked. 

The illicit removal of masonry from ancient sites was carefully 
watched ; numerous cases were detected and the offenders punished. 
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Admission to the historical site of Sebastia is now by ticket; the 
policy of applying the proceeds of the sale of tickets to the needs of 
the neighbouring villages should prove the best way to conserve the 
site. 

The publication of a provisional list of over 2,600 historical sites 
from Dan to Beersheba marks a further step towards effective archseo- 
logical control. Several hundreds of sites, many hitherto unrecorded, 
were inspected, photographed and described, and a body of information 
is being built up which should become more and more valuable to 
students of Palestinian antiquities. 

Scientific excavations were conducted by several bodies. - America 
was represented at Beisan by Pennsylvania University and 
at Tell el Full by the American School of Oriental Research ; Great 
Britain, in the Plain of Acre, by the British School of Archeology, 
and at Gaza by the Palestine Exploration Fund; Italy, at Tell Hum 
(Capernaum), by the Custodia di Terra Santa ; and Denmark at Seilun, 
the ancient Shiloh. | 

The important Arabic inscriptions at Gaza and Hebron (the latter 
in conjunction with the Dominican Fathers of the French Archso- 
logical School of St. Etienne) are being registered, and their study 
pursued in research among the Waaf Archives in Cairo. 

The collection of the Palestine Museum of Antiquities has been 
enlarged by a share of the finds from Beisan ; the Coin section has been 
extended considerably and is now thoroughly representative of Palestine 
numismatics from the earliest periods to the end of the Byzantine era. 

The museum has become well known and the number of visitors 
constantly increases. 

The Royal Air Force in Palestine is rendering signal service to the 
department by photographing a number of the more important his- 
torical sites. 

CoNaboration of the Department of Antiquities with the Ghor 
Demarcation Commission has been directed to ensuring the preser- 
vation of antiquities, without undue interference with agricultural and 
building development. 

The Trans-Jordan Government has given thought to the preservation 
of antiquities, and begun to take active administrative measures to 
secure that end. | 
_ It proposes, also, to engage the part-time services of an officer of 
the Department of Antiquities. 


XIV.—PUBLIC CUSTODIAN. 


The Public Custodian has continued to manage the affairs of 
German nationals in Palestine with the agreement of the German 
Communal Committee. | 

His moral and material help has much benefited the economic 
condition of the German community. | 

In Jerusalem, Jaffa and Haifa, many German houses were evacuated 
by Government and the Army, and returned to their previous owners ; 
the Syrian Orphanage, Jerusalem, and the Bir Salem Farm, used as 
an agricultural school before the War, have also been restored. 
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Payments by the Public Custodian to ex-enemy subjects in 1922, 
on account of debts, rents, claims, etc., amounted to £E.45,033.748 
m/ms. 

The collection of debts owing to the Deutsche Palestina Bank, 
authorised by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, was commenced 
during September in conjunction with the ex-Manager, but in present 
conditions is neither speedy nor effective; up to December, 1922, 
some £E.20,000 were collected. 

In the interest of debtors of the Ottoman Agricultural Bank the 
period of repayment of loans was extended to the end of 1924. 

Collections against agricultural loans were about £H. 5, 000. 

The liquidation of debts in Districts has been entrusted to the 
Revenue Department, to the District offices of which are attached 
collectors paid by the Liquidator. 


XV.—PUBLICATIONS. 


The year has witnessed considerable additions to the Press of Pales- 
tine, which now numbers two score newspapers and magazines, pub- 
lished in English, Arabic, Hebrew, French and Greek. The Press 
comprises one daily newspaper published in Arabic, two in Hebrew, 
of which one issues a daily news-sheet in English, and one in English 
(with daily Arabic and Hebrew editions), an English weekly news- 
paper, several Arabic newspapers which appear two and three times 
weekly, and a number of Jewish party organs, technical magazines 
and reviews in Hebrew issued weekly, or at longer intervals. The 
Latin Patriarchate and the Franciscan Convent, Jerusalem, publish 
each a monthly magazine in French, and the Orthodox Patriarchate 
one in Greek, 

The Palestine Oriental Society publishes accounts of its proceedings 
and reprints of learned papers read before it; and the Dominican 
Fathers issue a scientific publication, “ La Revue Biblique.”’ 

The occasions have been numerous on which newspaper editors 
have been required to publish corrections of misstatements of fact, 
and prosecutions instituted for slander and misrepresentation of private 
individuals or communities. European standards of journalistic 
accuracy and moderation are still wanting. 

With the exception of one Arabic paper issued at Bethlehem, press 
publication is confined to Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Haifa. 

The Government publications are the Official Gazette, appearing 
fortnightly in English, Arabic and Hebrew, with special issues, as 
occasion requires. The ordinances, proclamations and public notices 
which appear in it are republished in half-yearly collections. A 
Commercial Bulletin is issued fortnightly in English by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry, and an Annual Statistical Return 
of Imports and Exports by the Department of Customs. There 
appeared besides in 1922 the Annual Report of the Government of 
Palestine for 1920-1921; a pamphlet on Mohammedan Wagfs in 
Palestine, by the Director of Customs ; the Official Handbook of Pales- 
tine, by Mr. H. C. Luke, Assistant District Governor, Jerusalem, and 
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Mr. Edward Keith-Roach, First Assistant Secretary ; and the Annual 
Report of the Department of Health, for 1920-21. The Department 
of Agriculture distributes among the rural population brochures, in 
Arabic, of agricultural and veterinary interest. 

His Majesty’s Government issued the following publications which 
concern Palestine: (1) The White Paper (Correspondence with the 
Palestine Arab Delegation and the Zionist Organization), Cmd. 1700 ; 
(2) Letter from the Secretary of the Cabinet to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations regarding the Mandate for Palestine and the 
Holy Places Commission, Cmd. 1708 ; (3) (League of Nations) Mandate 
for Palestine together with a note by the Secretary-General relating 
to its application to the Territory known as Trans-Jordan, under the 
provisions of Article 25, Cmd. 1785. The League of Nations published 
in August the Mandate for Palestine (C. 529, M. 314,1922, VI). 


XVI.—CENSUS. 


A Proclamation of Ist September, 1922, provided the authority 
for the taking of a census, and by an Order of the same date a Super- 
intendent of Census was appointed. 

Enumerators and Revising Officers were recruited from the Adminis- 
trative and Departmental stafis of districts. The taking of the census, 
the first of its kind in Palestine, met with the general co-operation of 
the population, with the exception of the Beduin of the Southern 
District, who have a traditional objection to being numbered. Their 
numbers were estimated by reference to tithes payments. 

The census results were :— 





Moslems ees ee Ss seis is ee uss 590,890 
Jews ... eae aes as aie ee see ‘es 83,794 
Christians... ae dis ke ms se ss 73,024 
Druzes eee ost eee aoe sists ae Sie 7,028 
Samaritans ... Bes a eee Sug si hes sci 163 
Bahais ae es ae bea er oe we 265 
Metawallis ... sed iat sae — oe ee 156 
Hindoos Pas Bee oe ees aie — sae 1,454 
Sikhs ... ext ae ai sae sine sa a 408 

Total .. ~ a — ee 757,182 


A detailed report on the census will be published. 
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